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INTRODUCTION 


In March 2008, German chancellor Angela Merkel visited the Israeli parlia- 
ment, the Knesset. Several Knesset members left the hall demonstratively 
when Merkel began her speech in German, to protest the use of German in 
an official speech in the Knesset. The most vocal opponent of the decision 
to allow Merkel to speak in her mother tongue was Arieh Eldad, a secular, 
right-wing politician who had stated a few days earlier, “It is extremely irri- 
tating to hear the German language from the podium of the Knesset.” In an- 
other interview, he said, “This was the language in which my grandfather and 
grandmother were murdered.”! Objecting to Eldad’s stance, former speaker 
of the Knesset and Labor Party member Avraham Burg countered, “This 
was the language in which Mein Kampf was written, but [it was] also the 
language in which Herzl wrote.” Burg noted that his father, a German-born 
Religious Zionist and minister in the Israeli government, “did not object to 
speeches delivered in German, because languages are not guilty, only those 
speaking them.” 

This furor was only the latest in a series of controversies erupting in the 
Israeli media and political sphere since the early 2000s, when German lead- 
ers were about to deliver speeches in German in the Knesset. In 2005, Likud 
member Dani Naveh, the son of a Bergen-Belsen survivor, wrote in a letter 


to German president Horst Kohler before his planned visit: “Delivering your 
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speech in the language in which the Nazi thuggish soldiers [Aa/gasim] hur- 
ried members of my people and of my family to the gas chambers would be 
a chilling reminder of those days.” At the same time, Ukrainian-born Roman 
Bronfman, a former Knesset member, argued that “German is not only the 
language of the Nazis, but also and above all the language of Einstein, Kafka, 
Herzl, and Heine.”? Meanwhile, Amnon Dankner, the liberal-leaning chief 
editor of Maariv, rejected Naveh’s approach as “childish provincialism,” add- 
ing, “The Nazis do not own the language. They only used it until they van- 
ished. Prior to and after the Nazi period it has been the language of a great, 
diverse, fascinating culture to which our ancestors contributed their share.” 
Dankner, who was born in Jerusalem in 1946, recalled that “German was the 
language in which my parents spoke to each other and to their friends and 
relatives. Not all of them were rooted in German culture—among them were 
Polish, German, Czech, Hungarian, and Romanian immigrants, but the lan- 
guage common to all of them was German.”* 

What does the German language signify, to whom, and when? Is it the 
language of the German classics, of German Jewish writers and scientists, of 
Herzl and the Zionist movement, of East Central European Jewish culture, 
or of Hitler, Goebbels, and the German guards in Nazi concentration camps? 
The different answers to this question derive from different readings and in- 
terpretations of Jewish history. Indeed, the question of how Jews ought to 
understand the significance of German is an old one. Since the eighteenth 
century, German has held a momentous and multifaceted place in the history 
of European Jews, serving as a catalyst of secularization, emancipation, and 
assimilation in various Jewish communities within and without German- 
speaking areas. In the eyes of both Jewish proponents and opponents of the 
Enlightenment, German had the capacity to radically transform the world- 
view of Jews and the outlook of Jewish societies. Beginning in the late nine- 
teenth century, the German language played a key, if fraught, role in Jewish 
nationalist politics. The “Nazification” of the German language was but one 
stage in a long history of tensions, engagements, and disagreements over the 
image and function of German in Jewish societies. However, the history of 
the German language as an integral and contested part of the Jewish social 
landscape has been largely overshadowed by the catastrophic events that be- 


fell Jews under Nazi rule. 
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This book tells the Jewish history of the German language, focusing 
on German's paradoxical place in Jewish nationalism. The paradox begins 
with the fact that German played an indispensable role in the formulation 
and dissemination of Jewish national ideologies, in particular Zionism, the 
movement advocating the establishment of Jewish self-government in Pales- 
tine. Beyond its practical merit, German served Jewish nationalists as a role 
model, owing to its place as a unifying national language in German history 
and its status as an international medium of culture, science, and politics. 
Moreover, the historical and linguistic influence of German on Ashkenazi 
Jewish cultures since the late Middle Ages makes the German language an 
essential element in any historical account of Jews as an ethnic, religious, and 
national collective. 

Some early Jewish nationalists, though, associated German with histori- 
cal currents that undermined the postulate of Jewish national unity. German 
stood at the heart of the ideology of the late eighteenth-century German 
Jewish Enlightenment (the Berlin Haskalah), which called upon Jews to em- 
brace German as a vital step toward becoming equal, respectable members 
of society. Coupled with state-run reforms intended to transform the Jewish 
social order, German became a primary vehicle for Jewish modernization 
in Central and Eastern Europe. For many Jews, both religious and secular, 
this process seemed to enhance the withdrawal of Jews from their Jewish 
self-understanding. German was thus associated with liberal and assimila- 
tory currents, but it was simultaneously a significant vehicle in the consolida- 
tion of Jewish national movements. German was part of the problem Jewish 
nationalists sought to address—but also part of the solution. 

This book traces the shifting meanings of German in Jewish history be- 
tween 1870 and the aftermath of the Holocaust, using it as a prism for under- 
standing the historical, religious, and ideological tensions and contradictions 
embedded in Jewish nationalism. German is a valuable object of research 
precisely because it was a multifaceted signifier onto which a variety of ideas 
could be inscribed. To be sure, German was not at the center of Jewish na- 
tionalism’s ideological debates. Nationalists engaging in the “language ques- 
tion” were debating which language should be considered the Jewish national 
language: Hebrew, the historical language of Jewish learning and ritual, or 


Yiddish, the language spoken by the vast majority of Eastern European Jews. 
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However, this book shows that it is impossible to understand the history of 
Jewish nationalism without examining German’s pivotal and deeply contro- 


versial presence within it. 


German and the Boundaries of Jewish Nationhood 


Scholars have paid considerable attention to questions of language in mod- 
ern Jewish history.’ Several monographs offer in-depth histories of Yiddish 
and Hebrew, and scholars have produced important studies of Jewish mul- 
tilingualism.° Arieh Bruce Saposnik and Liora Halperin have explored the 
challenges that visionaries, functionaries, and ordinary men and women faced 
in their effort to advance the Hebrew language in the Jewish community in 
Palestine (Yishuv).’ Saposnik’s book focuses on the late Ottoman period and 
is particularly valuable in its unpacking of the idea of Hebrew culture. Hal- 
perin’s study, centered on the Yishuv under the British Mandate, investigates 
the Jewish community’s multilingual character, which persisted despite the 
Yishuv leadership’s efforts to consolidate a Hebrew-speaking society. 

This book builds on Saposnik’s and Halperin’s lines of inquiry and takes 
seriously their call to situate the history of modern Hebrew within broader 
national and imperial contexts. However, I take a closer look at the internal 
hierarchies of Jewish multilingualism and probe the distinction between Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish languages in the modern period. Theories of Jewish lin- 
guistic practices, such as those developed by Max Weinreich and Benjamin 
Harshav, tend to abide by the notion that even when Jews were proficient 
in a non-Jewish language they deemed it a “majority language” or “language 
of power,” as Harshav put it. Harshav conceded that there are good reasons 
to include Jewish writing in non-Jewish languages under the category of 
“Jewish literature,” but his underlying distinction between Jewish and non- 
Jewish languages remains. Weinreich famously distinguished between Jew- 
ish “internal bilingualism” (referring to Hebrew and Yiddish or other Jew- 
ish languages) and “external bilingualism” (referring to the use of majority 
languages). Here, too, the separation between the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
is firm.’ 

Evidently, this separation has been integral to Jewish history. It was em- 
braced by many of the protagonists of this book, and it continues to play an 


important role in understandings of Jewish culture and nationhood to this 
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day. And yet, as Naomi Seidman argues, it is difficult to uphold the division 
between an “internal” Jewish linguistic realm and an “external” non-Jewish 
one.” In this book I demonstrate that the German language is an instruc- 
tive case for critically examining this divide. I argue not that German was 
a “Jewish language,” but that the ways in which German permeated Jewish 
political, cultural, and religious life did much to blur the distinction between 
Jewish and non-Jewish languages. 

This is evident in the following excerpt from a memoir by Roman Zi- 
mand, a descendent of Galician Jews: “Father, who went only to heder [tra- 
ditional Jewish elementary school]... knew five languages: Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, German, Polish, and Ukrainian. ... No one thought of this as anything 
extraordinary. “True’ foreign languages were French and English. If you had 
asked my father before World War I, he would certainly have answered that 
he knew no foreign language.”" Setting aside the question of what “know- 
ing” these languages meant, this excerpt illustrates how perfectly normal 
it was for Habsburg Jews—as for other minorities in the empire—to use 
the languages of their surroundings. But it is telling that, according to Zi- 
mand’s account, none of these languages counted as “foreign.” Accounts of 
the place of German in Jewish religious life further challenge the distinction 
between Jewish and non-Jewish languages. The Prague-born Jewish scholar 
Hugo Bergmann recalled in an autobiographical essay how one day his aunt 
returned home outraged from the synagogue, after the recently appointed 
young rabbi prayed in front of the Torah Ark in Czech, not in the customary 
language of Jewish ritual, German. For her and for people of her background, 
Bergmann wrote, “German had become a half-holy language.” Or consider 
this observation, made by Zionist writer Moshe Kleinman in 1909: “When 
modern ‘speakers’ enter a synagogue in Russia and speak in Russian, or when 
they enter a Polish synagogue and speak in Polish ..., it appears as a des- 
ecration of the place, for they are speaking ‘goyish’ in a holy place. But when 
entering in the very same place and speaking German ..., it appears as an 
entirely natural thing to do.” Kleinman attributed this to the fact that Ger- 
man was linguistically related to Yiddish and, as such, sounded less foreign 
to the Jewish listener. This may be correct, but the explanation is also inter- 
woven with other factors that had turned German into a language that was 


both inside and outside the realm of Jewish languages. Jewish nationalists 
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often argued that there was an essential difference between the two linguis- 
tic domains, yet precisely such arguments were indicative of the unsettled 
boundaries between them. By being more attentive to the porousness of the 
barrier between Jewish and non-Jewish languages, we can problematize the 
labels that are often ascribed to languages and the ideological assumptions 
that underlie them. 

Scholars of German Jewish culture have shown how German-speaking 
Jews were rooted in the German language, without it necessarily contradict- 
ing their Jewish self-understanding.“ Similar sentiments may readily be 
found in Jews’ relationship to Russian, Polish, Spanish, and other languages. 
Indeed, Russian Jewish reformers in the mid-nineteenth century saw the ac- 
quisition of Russian as key to the social advancement of Jews. French like- 
wise carried the image of a cultivating language for Jews residing in France 
and its colonies. The relationship of Jews to languages of their surround- 
ings could be as existential and enduring as their relation to Hebrew and 
Yiddish, if not more so. What distinguished German from other languages, 
however, was the fact that it played a central role—socially, linguistically, 
and ideologically—in the transformation of Jewish societies well beyond 
German-speaking lands." 

Eric Hobsbawm asserted that in the age of emancipation, “German was 
the pathway to modernity,” and that “the road... from provincialism to 
the wider world was paved with German letters.”'° As hyperbolic as it may 
sound, this statement reflected a commonplace perception among European 
Jews in the long nineteenth century. To be sure, processes of departure from 
Jewish tradition could occur with or without the help of German. However, 
German did acquire the symbolic status of a language with a considerable 
power to transform the lives of Jews and to grant them access to univer- 
sal and secular knowledge. This had been the experience of Jews in Eastern 
Europe, and it appeared in various literary pieces. In Mordekhai Zeev Fei- 
erberg’s 1898 novella Whither?, for example, the reader follows the life and 
consciousness of Nahman in his shift from a traditional Eastern European 
life to an identification with Jewish nationalist ideas. At a certain point, Nah- 
man’s wife encourages him to wean himself from his “bestiality” by working 
with a language tutor, who clandestinely teaches him “the language of the 


state and the language of Ashkenaz [German].” After being introduced to 
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Western texts, “everything that had been part of him, all of his thoughts, 
his methods of inquiry, were uprooted from his heart... he thinks now 
novel thoughts, he aspires for new worlds, his heart is filled with thunder and 
strong emotions.” 

‘The idea that German encapsulated high culture and universal knowledge 
was part and parcel of the Jewish imagination, and as such it had an actual 
historical force. This has been studied thoroughly by historians of German 
Jewry and by scholars of the Eastern European Haskalah and Yiddish litera- 
ture.'® At the turn of the twentieth century, Western Europeans (Jewish and 
non-Jewish) often emphasized the respectable stature of German to contrast 
it with Yiddish and with Eastern European Jews as a whole, describing them 
as uneducated, parochial individuals who speak only the languages of the 
“ghetto.” Jewish nationalists, however, often mobilized precisely this fac- 
tor to present Western European Jews as illiterate from a Jewish nationalist 
perspective, thus reversing the conventional dichotomy of the acculturated 
Westjude and the backward Ostjude. At the same time, numerous Eastern 
European Jewish nationalists were immersed in German literature, lived for 
extensive periods in German-speaking lands, and mobilized German as a 
carrier of their ideas. German thus occupied a profoundly ambivalent role, 
reinforcing opposing currents in Jewish nationalism. 

Exploring the presence of German across borders makes it important to 
draw a distinction: the use of the category “German-speaking Jews” can be 
misleading because it assumes a level of knowledge and active use that usu- 
ally did not apply to those living outside German-speaking areas. Instead, 
this book points to the category of “German-reading Jews,” a geographi- 
cally broader group, ranging from Russia to the Americas and to Palestine, 
and including individuals who acquired German at some stage of their lives 
without it necessarily being central to their self-understanding. Many of 
them were active consumers of German literature and political debates, and 
some of them even took part in such debates, while seeking to distinguish 
between the functional and the ideological significance of German. It was 
this scattered collective of German-reading Jews that imbued German with 
many of the symbolic meanings it has acquired in Jewish culture since the 
late eighteenth century. The history of Jewish nationalism has been directly 


informed by this linguistic predicament: Jewish nationalists mobilized the 
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transnational quality of German in Jewish societies to advance their cause 
while combating the ubiquity of German. The question of whether dimin- 
ishing German's centrality in Jewish societies was possible, and if so, whether 
it was desirable, would hover in the background of various debates in the 
history of Jewish nationalism. As Jewish nationalists navigated between the 
ideological significance and the functional merit of German—which, as this 
book demonstrates, were often not easily separable—key questions of the 


modern Jewish diasporic condition came to the surface. 


Multilingualism in Jewish Nationalism 


Scholars of Jewish nationalism tend to focus on Yiddish and Hebrew as the 
ideological pillars of the Jewish language question—and understandably so.”° 
The consolidation of Hebraist and Yiddishist ideologies and cultures defined 
to a considerable degree the Jewish political culture of the early twentieth 
century.” Even a cursory look at the Jewish press from that period reveals 
abundant discussion on Hebrew, Yiddish, their role in Jewish societies, and 
their anticipated futures. However, looking exclusively at Hebrew and Yid- 
dish risks concealing the presence of other languages in Jewish politics. In- 
deed, one of the themes on which Hebraists and Yiddishists could agree 
was that an urgent menace to Jewish national vitality was assimilation into 
gentile society, with linguistic assimilation often perceived as an alarming 
stage in that process. Yet from a Jewish national perspective, foreign lan- 
guages were not equally perilous. German represented to Jewish nationalists 
a distinct threat, owing to its perceived quality as a catalyst of assimilation. 
Jewish nationalists grappled with the German language in different ways, 
as the case of the Zionist movement reveals. Common perception has it that 
the Zionist leadership’s cultural orientation dictated the German-centered 
character of the movement. The figures who are often the first to be invoked 
in this context are its leaders and ideologues at the turn of the century, The- 
odor Herzl and Max Nordau, both of whom were products of middle-class, 
German-speaking Central European Jewry. However, long before figures like 
Herzl and Nordau entered Zionist politics, Eastern European Jewish na- 
tionalists had begun mobilizing German as a medium of political agitation 
across borders. As such, its centrality within Zionism tapped into a longer 


tradition of Jewish and European political movements. At the same time, 
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the centrality of German generated a tension between two different exigen- 
cies: propagating the idea of Zionism and advancing Jewish linguistic unity 
around Jews’ national language, Hebrew.” 

The First World War was a transition point in this respect. The collapse 
of Imperial Germany crushed the Zionists’ hope of German support for Jew- 
ish self-government in Palestine. The vanishing of the Habsburg Empire fur- 
ther eroded German’s image as a language of European politics that allegedly 
transcended ethnic divisions. Moreover, the war drastically compromised 
Germans status as a global language of science and knowledge. In 1930, rabbi 
Ozjasz Thon of Krakow published a German compilation of essays on Zi- 
onism written mostly before the war. In his introduction, Thon commented 
on his decision to stop publishing in German after the war. He noted that 
German had been the exclusive language of Zionist activity. However, during 
the war, Zionism “underwent an English translation,” alongside an intensifi- 
cation of Zionist activity in Hebrew and in “the language of the people, Yid- 
dish.” The war was thus “a lightning moment of the movement’s fulfillment 
and realization.” 

Thon described the movement’s shifting linguistic practice as an organic 
process of the rise of invigorated Jewish languages alongside English, the 
language of Palestine’s new ruling power. However, this shift could also be 
seen as part of what scholar Mark Gelber described as the movement’s “de- 
Germanization.”* In the interwar period, the number of Hebrew speakers 
in Palestine increased steadily and the British Mandate recognized Hebrew 
as an official language. This contributed to the movement’s “Hebraization.” 
The Zionist Congress, however, continued to be held predominantly in Ger- 
man, and the pressure on German Zionist leaders, writers, and activists to 
acquire Hebrew grew considerably. The war and its immediate outcomes 
forced German Jews who sympathized with Jewish nationalism to take on a 
more defensive position regarding their rootedness in German and inability 
to transmit their views in Hebrew. 

Examining the disputes over the principal language of Zionist politics 
also allows us to uncover matters of partial communication and miscommu- 
nication. Although German played a key role in Jewish nationalism, levels 
of proficiency differed enormously. For some it was a native tongue; for oth- 


ers it was only partly accessible, if at all. The fact that Yiddish had a central 
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Germanic component in it was crucial in this regard, as it facilitated com- 
munication between Western and Eastern European Jews. Hebrew was key 
to the Zionist agenda, but it was only beginning to be used as a modern 
vernacular in Palestine, and it was not prevalent among most members of the 
movement. German's ubiquity in the Jewish national sphere thus generated 
tensions involving both pragmatic and ideological dimensions concerning 
the Jewish linguistic order. Taking a close look at language choices can tell 
us a great deal about latent hierarchies and divisions in the history of Jew- 
ish nationalism. This perspective adds nuance to the oft-idealized image of 
diaspora Jews as naturally skilled polyglots, moving freely between different 
languages. The linguistic choices of Jewish nationalists were often difficult 
ones. They involved renouncing one’s eloquence in one language in return for 
a putative hope of being heard at all in another language. Linguistic profi- 
ciency was often determined by class, gender, political proclivities, and talent, 
a fact that also induced tensions within Jewish political circles. 

The Jewish history of the German language adds an important dimension 
to our understanding of the history of modern Hebrew and its place in Jew- 
ish nationalism. As recent studies have shown, Jewish language activists and 
ideologues were deeply engaged with questions of how Hebrew’s status as an 
ancient, holy language should be integrated into modern Hebrew.” Those 
seeking to promote and expand modern Hebrew turned to the linguistic and 
lexicographic resources of various languages, from Russian to Yiddish, Ara- 
bic, French, and English. A more delicate interaction, however, occurred with 
regard to the question of Hebrew’s religious overtones. The Hebrew used by 
maskilim (proponents of the Haskalah) and Jewish nationalists in the 1870s 
and 1880s was steeped in patterns of religious and messianic rhetoric. When 
early Jewish nationalists used German, however, they could more handily 
employ the vocabulary of European national movements, adopting features 
of scientific and philosophical thought.” In the early decades of Jewish na- 
tionalist activism, this tendency created tensions over whether Jewish na- 
tional thought evolves and operates differently when uttered in Hebrew and 
in German. 

At the same time, German was more than just a scientific, secular tongue. 
It was also associated widely with Christianity (especially Protestantism), 


with the figure of Martin Luther, and with his translation of the Bible into 
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German. The very idea of German as a high, “proper” language—against 
which Yiddish was a mere deviation—was an ideological construct that ac- 
quired traction with the rise of German nationalism. Jewish nationalists such 
as Simon Bernfeld and Martin Buber dwelled in their writings and transla- 
tions on how Hebrew religious poetics could be conveyed in German. Other 
Jewish nationalists were captivated by the place of German in the history of 
the Reformation and in the unification of Germany. Perets Smolenskin, for 
example, reflected on the ways in which Jews could learn from the prestigious 
German model without plummeting to the position of cultural inferiority. 
This question became more fraught in the 1880s and 1890s, when German 
became a tool of antisemitic agitation.” This book examines, then, Jewish 
secularization—in the sense of the neutralization of religious sensitivities, 


terms, and categories—in its multilingual and not merely Hebraic contexts. 


Linguistic Territories 


The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were the heyday of Ger- 
man’s status as a world language of science and politics.’ Not only in Ger- 
many, but also in Austria-Hungary’s urban centers and beyond, German 
served as a major language of communication for educated men and women. 
However, after 1871 German was also the language of the German nation- 
state. One of the major questions preoccupying German intellectuals and 
politicians was how to retain the vision of a greater German “cultural realm” 
in a reality in which German sovereignty was territorially confined. The idea 
that German speakers and German education systems were outposts of the 
German nation and “bulwarks of language preservation” featured in the Ger- 
man political culture of that time.” In Austria-Hungary, where German was 
the language of the imperial administration but also of ethnic-German na- 
tionalists, quarrels over the language of education and administration in bor- 
derlands and other demographically mixed areas turned into heated and even 
violent clashes between ethnic Germans and Czech, Hungarian, and other 
national groups.°? Whether German was the language of German national- 
ism or of universal knowledge was thus a matter of perspective. 

These political tensions affected the history of Jews in profound ways. 
As nationalist categories became central in European political cultures, Jews 


were compelled to engage more directly with the question of which language 
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could be considered their “national language” and what this would imply for 
other languages they were using. The answers to these questions were never 
simple or straightforward, and Jews took different positions in these debates. 
Some advocated for the acknowledgment of Yiddish as a language of the 
Jewish national minority; others sided with another ethnic group's demands 
for national rights; still others preferred to remain uninvolved in ethnic dis- 
putes, albeit often finding themselves subject to reproach for being afhli- 
ated with the Germans, as was the case for Jews in Prague and Budapest, 
for instance. Language choice turned, then, into a highly politicized issue 
that left its imprint on the shape that Jewish nationalist ideas took during 
these years.*! 

‘The late nineteenth century and early twentieth century also witnessed 
an unprecedented wave of Jewish mass emigration westward. The spike in 
the number of Eastern European Jews settling in German-speaking cities 
created various ways in which German's international status merged with the 
transformation of Jewish societies. For different strata of Jewish societies— 
students, workers, political activists, and intellectuals—German facilitated 
social integration and served as a means of communication across borders. 

The subject of this book, then, is the place of German in Jewish nation- 
alism, but that place cannot be easily pinpointed. I follow the appearance 
of German in the major debates of the period, but also in forgotten writ- 
ings and exchanges between Jewish activists, scholars, and thinkers who ana- 
lyzed the multilingual quality of the Jewish national sphere. By dint of its 
loaded meanings in Jewish history, the German language had a haunting 
presence—well before the rise of National Socialism—that cannot be prop- 
erly understood by focusing on a single individual, country, or a short period. 
This book therefore follows the channels of communication in and around 
German across geographical, temporal, and linguistic boundaries.” It sets 
out to de-Germanize the place of German in modern Jewish history, to study 
its diffused presence in Jewish societies across borders and outside German- 
speaking realms.” 

A nonterritorial approach allows us to trace the persistence of Jews’ dia- 
sporic, multilingual experience in an era in which the equation of nation, lan- 
guage, and ethnicity was central to the dominant political idiom.** Not cling- 


ing to strict boundaries is also beneficial given the transnational development 
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of Jewish nationalism. Historians of Zionism often focus on Palestine as a 
singular “laboratory” of nation making, or on Jewish local nationalist circles 
in the diaspora.* The scholarly merit of such studies is beyond dispute, but 
some questions warrant a different path. Exploring the meanings of German 
in Jewish politics requires us to look at the international character of Jewish 
nationalism, at how Jews in Jerusalem, Berlin, Vienna, and Odessa interacted 
with one another, directly or indirectly. The world that Jewish immigrants 
to Palestine “left behind” was very much present in their new political and 
cultural preoccupations.*° Both in practice and as a symbolic reference point, 
German was an important component with which Jewish nationalists grap- 
pled in their attempt to define and realize their ideas. 

Finally, the scope of this book makes it possible to reexamine common 
perceptions about modern Jewish intellectual history. Much of the litera- 
ture on the German language and its place in Jewish culture focuses on key 
writers and intellectuals for whom German was a native language.*” This 
book is immensely indebted to these works, and members of the twentieth- 
century German Jewish canon are not absent from it. However, my intention 
is to show that their relationship with German reflected a broader set of 
political questions that Jews had confronted since the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Kafka’s famous comments on German Jewish writers’ four “linguistic 
impossibilities”— “the impossibility of not writing, the impossibility of writ- 
ing German, the impossibility of writing differently ... [and the] impossibil- 
ity of writing”**—have earned considerable attention from literary scholars. 
But his words do not only offer a glimpse into the condition of German 
Jewish writers; they attest to a fundamental problem for members of a mul- 
tilingual minority in the age of nationalism, whereby each language choice 


had weighty consequences. 


The Jewish history of the German language reveals a multitude of ways in 
which German was more than a language. In different periods and contexts, 
Jewish nationalists learned it and unlearned it, idealized it and fought against 
it, used it and boycotted it. Different factors informed the attitudes of Jewish 
nationalists to the German language: the rise of socialist and revolutionary 


politics, Germany’s rapidly shifting geopolitical power in world diplomacy, 
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and broader political developments in Europe and the Middle East. Bio- 
graphical factors such as educational background, linguistic skills and habits, 
as well as geographical proximity to German-speaking lands likewise influ- 
enced Jewish nationalists’ views of German and its political significance. Ger- 
man was thus a Jewish problem, but the nature of that problem was subject 


to dispute, reflecting the key dilemmas and divisions of Jewish nationalism. 
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JEWS AND GERMAN SINCE 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


For centuries, Jewish Ashkenazi communities were multilingual environ- 
ments in which Yiddish served as a vernacular and Hebrew served as the 
language of religious ritual and writing. Jews often used other languages 
from their surroundings with varying degrees of proficiency. This status quo 
was eroded and sometimes disrupted by the rise of the absolutist state, the 
emergence of Enlightenment discourses, the French Revolution, and a series 
of technological, economic, and demographic shifts since the late eighteenth 
century. Whether Jews began adopting the dominant language of the land 
as their main language or alongside Jewish vernaculars, this linguistic shift 
facilitated the entry of Jews—as individuals and as a social group—into the 
political and discursive realm of the state. The language question is therefore 
a useful barometer for tracing broader transformations in Jewish societies.! 
German was one of the languages—numerically not the most cen- 
tral one—that permeated the Jewish world and became a signifier of so- 
cial change. However, its significance in modern Jewish history goes further. 
The coalescence of certain political, cultural, and religious contexts in which 
the introduction of German took place added to its status several layers of 
meaning and turned it into an emblematic signifier of key sensitivities and 
paradoxes of Jewish history. In what follows, I sketch five trajectories, each 


of which constitutes an added meaning attached to German that rendered it 
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more than a tool of communication. These layers of meaning would leave a 


deep imprint on the history of Jewish nationalism. 


The Language Questions of the German Jewish Enlightenment 


In the early modern period, German Jewry did not differ fundamentally from 
Jewish communities in the neighboring Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth 
in terms of their religious and linguistic characteristics.” Between 1772 and 
1795 the commonwealth was partitioned between Russia, Prussia, and the 
Habsburg Empire, and it ceased to exist as a political entity. Tsarist Russia, 
which had scarcely any Jews until then, became the country with the largest 
Jewish population in the world. As Western European countries underwent 
rapid political changes, which involved debates on Jewish modernization 
and emancipation, Russian Jews were to live under very different conditions. 
It was in particular the state reforms and Enlightenment thought in Prus- 
sia and the Habsburg Empire that made those regions more central to the 
discourse of Jewish modernization. Over several decades, ideologues of the 
German Jewish Enlightenment (or Haskalah) emerged as the chief voice 
calling for the transformation of Jews and Judaism. The German language 
would serve as a crucial driving force in this process. 

The German Jewish Enlightenment in Berlin arose under Frederick the 
Great, who reigned between 1740 and 1786. He was deeply influenced by the 
French Enlightenment, and his attitude toward French language and culture 
was more positive than it was toward German. As an “enlightened abso- 
lutist,” Frederick the Great endorsed values of high culture, social refine- 
ment, religious tolerance, scientific progress, and cultural exchange. During 
his reign, ideas of Jewish acculturation into German society were debated in 
Prussian political and intellectual milieus, even if Prussian policies were at 
best ambivalent regarding the civic emancipation of the Jews.’ 

A circle of German Jewish proponents of the Enlightenment partici- 
pated in a fraught debate concerning the ways in which Jews’ religious mores 
could be transformed. It was a small but influential group that aimed to be 
the voice of reason and progress for Jews in Germany and beyond. This cir- 
cle’s chief intellectual authority was Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), whose 
central role in philosophical and theological debates in Berlin during these 


decades was acknowledged by prominent figures such as Immanuel Kant and 
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Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Mendelssohn's native tongue was Yiddish, but 
he adopted German and wrote most of his work in it. His views regarding 
the need to render Jews equal members of society were based on the ideas 
that Judaism and universal reason were ultimately compatible, and that it was 
high time that the social separation of Jews became a thing of the past—both 
for the sake of Jews and for humanity as a whole.* 

According to the early Berlin Haskalah, for Jews to achieve a higher level 
of civility and to acquire the values of Enlightenment, they would have to 
desert Yiddish in favor of German. The German Haskalah’s demand to ac- 
quire German was aligned with a broader political effort pursued by German 
principalities to set German as a cultural and administrative language, but it 
also drew heavily on the distinct place of Yiddish in Germany. Historically 
a medieval Germanic language with influences from other languages and 
written in the Hebrew alphabet, Yiddish had been the subject of fascination 
and suspicion among Germans—especially churchmen and theologians— 
throughout the early modern period.? Prevalent ideas about the seclusion of 
Jewish communities, combined with those communities’ adherence to Jewish 
languages of prayer and everyday life, fueled a discourse concerning a Jewish 
“hidden language,” as Sander Gilman put it. The German Haskalah likewise 
endorsed the view that, for Jews to integrate into wider society, they needed 
to distance themselves from certain traditional features of Jewish communal 
life in Eastern Europe. Yiddish had to be done away with. 

For Mendelssohn, the main problem with Yiddish was its hybridity, the 
fact that it was a mixture of Hebrew, German, and Slavic elements. In tune 
with his contemporaries’ engagement with ideas of “pure” languages, Men- 
delssohn conceived of Yiddish as the opposite of a proper language.’ It rep- 
resented for him the vices of the Jewish condition; namely, it was a backward, 
secluded language.’ His endorsement of German was also rooted in contem- 
porary Franco-German rivalry. German thinkers and writers were concerned 
about the perplexing language ideology of Frederick the Great, who encour- 
aged the promotion of German culture while venerating French and using it 
exclusively in his court. Mendelssohn lamented the French language’s ubiq- 
uity in German life and saw his work as contributing to the consolidation of 
German as the language of Germans—Jews and non-Jews alike. Mendels- 


sohn’s advancement of German thus did not pertain merely to its function of 
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integrating Jews into modern society, but it was part of a broader current in 
eighteenth-century Prussia.” 

Already in his lifetime, contemporaries saw Mendelssohn as a remark- 
able figure who adopted the ideals of Enlightenment and fused them with 
his Jewish faith. The fact that he preferred to write most of his work in Ger- 
man was telling in this regard and became a matter of controversy among 
his opponents and supporters. Mendelssohn rarely took an active stance on 
the issue, yet some of his fellow “ideologues of emancipation’—as historian 
David Sorkin called them—employed a more outspoken stance for German 
and against Yiddish.'? Naphtali Hirz Wessely, for instance, advocated bilin- 
gual education in Hebrew and German, arguing, “Why should we stop our 
sons from learning the Bible in the pure and clean language of Ashkenaz, 
which would be one of the two languages learned thoroughly?! 

A widespread view among proponents of Jewish Enlightenment in its 
formative decades, then, was that a respectable Jewish member of society 
should know German and Hebrew—and know them well. As a vehicle to 
rendering the Bible clearer and more accessible to fellow Jews, Mendelssohn 
began publishing in the late 1770s a translation of the Pentateuch into Ger- 
man using the Hebrew alphabet (entitled Sefer netivot ha-shalom, or Book 
of Paths to Peace), accompanied by a commentary (Be’ur) that reflected his 
rationalist attitude to the Scripture (fig. 1). The translation quickly became a 
classic in Germany and in Eastern Europe. Mendelssohn saw his translation 
as a tribute to the holy text and as proof of its relevance to Jewish life at pres- 
ent. Moreover, he hoped the translation would serve Jews as “the first step 
toward culture,” as he noted in a personal correspondence.’ By maintaining 
the Hebrew letters while writing in proper German, Yiddish-speaking Jews 
reading the Bible and the Be’ur were introduced to the German language 
while the Hebrew alphabet helped maintain some of the aura of the biblical 
text and its visual splendor." 

At the same time, Mendelssohn and his circle sought to revitalize He- 
brew, the Holy Tongue. Along with the adaptation of Jews to the political 
and moral imperatives of the time, Hebrew, according to the Berlin Has- 
kalah, had to become a Jewish Kultursprache, a cornerstone in the universal 
process of Enlightenment. The call to bring the Hebrew language to non- 


religious realms and to give it a role in the writing of literature and science 
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FIGURE I. Moses Mendelssohn's translation of Genesis 22: Sefer Netivot Ha-Shalom, 
1783. Photograph courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 


was unprecedented in its pronounced ambition to reshape Jewish linguistic 
practices. In 1784, the Hebrew journal Ha-Me’asef was launched; it appeared 
for twenty-seven years and would be remembered as a landmark in the secu- 
larization and modernization of the Hebrew language. Yet the editors of the 
journal also chose to include supplements in German and encouraged the 
acquisition of German as a rich, universal, and useful language.” 

Critics of Mendelssohn were concerned about how German might dis- 
rupt the sacredness of the Hebrew language. In 1786, Yehezkel Landau, the 
chief rabbi of Prague, condemned Mendelssohn's translation, deeming it a 
vehicle to learning German, a degradation of the holy language. In Mendels- 
sohn’s work, Landau wrote, “the holy and the profane were joined together.”! 
Elsewhere, Landau wrote that learning German, though beneficial for Jews’ 
social and economic condition, must be done with the highest caution, for it 


could also lead to heresy: “Take great care, you pious Jews, lest the study of 
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the German language lead you to read other books that are of no benefit in 
studying language, but that only delve into questions of faith and Torah, and 
by doing so, God forbid, plant doubts in your hearts as to faith.”"” In response 
to Orthodox rabbinical critics of Mendelssohn’s translation, David Friedlan- 
der, a staunch defender of the Jewish Enlightenment, blamed them for using 
obscure, imprecise language. These problematic practices, he contended, 
could be countered only by using a pure language, whether Hebrew or Ger- 
man. He translated some of the rabbinical critiques into German in order to 
demonstrate that their style negated principles of clarity and reason.® 

The German Haskalah's intellectual enterprise involved, then, a persistent 
duality. It defended the legitimacy of Judaism in the age of Enlightenment, 
but it also sought to reform it. The dual legacy of Mendelssohn as a defender 
and reformer of Jewish tradition remained a subject of debate among Jewish 
thinkers for the following 250 years.” This duality was encapsulated in the 
language question: the German Haskalah fueled the renewal of Hebrew cul- 
ture and language while endorsing views regarding German's supreme value 
and pureness. And not only did German enter into the realm of the sacred, 
this process transpired while Jews gradually entered the realm of the state. 
The immediate political impact of the German Haskalah was rather limited, 
but its cultural agenda became part and parcel of the ethos associated with 
modern German Jewry. The duality also pertained to the image of Yiddish. 
Nineteenth- and twentieth-century Hebraists could find inspiration in the 
Berlin Haskalah’s degradation of Yiddish, yet the critique by the latter of 
Yiddish was entangled with a positive attitude toward German. This entan- 
glement was to become of crucial importance in modern Jewish history. The 
entry of German into Jewish life destabilized Jewish linguistic and religious 
order. The role of Hebrew as the language of only religious work was chal- 
lenged, the role of Yiddish as a vernacular was undermined, and it was Ger- 


man that came to stand for the promise of the Enlightenment. 


German Linguistic Romanticism and Its Jewish Strains 
‘The end of the eighteenth century witnessed the emergence of the Enlight- 
enment’s two main countercurrents. The first was Romanticism, which ques- 


tioned the firm belief in human reason and empirical methods of inquiry, ex- 
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ploring instead realms of individual inwardness, spirituality, and subjectivity. 
The other was nationalist thought, which rejected the universalist premises 
of the Enlightenment, emphasizing in its stead the unique traits, historical 
development, and intrinsic values of the nation. One of the realms in which 
early nationalism and Romanticism met was around the emphasis on lan- 
guage, whether at the individual or at the collective level, as a vehicle of au- 
thentic expression.” 

A background against which such intellectual currents took shape was the 
French Revolution and the ensuing Napoleonic Wars, which led to enhanced 
political and philosophical engagement with ideas of national belonging and 
universalist principles.” Discussions of the historical and spiritual meaning 
of language to nations occupied an important role in this context. A wide- 
spread understanding of language saw it as a primary evidence of the com- 
mon descent of modern nations, a reflection of their shared ethnic roots.” 
The thinker associated most prominently with the emergence of this view 
was Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). The Volk, for Herder, was the de- 
finitive unit of human existence and creativity, and therefore the source and 
telos of culture.” Herder held that language was not a reflection of thought, 
nor was it autonomous of historical conditions. Rather, each language shapes 
thought in its own particular way. Different languages in different places 
and times determine the scope and potentialities of the thought that can be 
expressed in that language. Moreover, Herder argued that language holds 
within it the spirit and values of a nation, and also preserves a direct tie with 
the nation’s past and founding myths.™ The premise was that language em- 
bodies history. It “contains” the past of those speaking it, even if parts of that 
past are prone to oblivion.” 

On the one hand, this view acknowledged the diversity of cultures, lan- 
guages, and nations, as well as the uniqueness of each, thus propagating 
cosmopolitan assumptions. On the other hand, inquiring into the distinc- 
tiveness of each language also opened up the possibility of a qualitative and 
hierarchical examination of languages. Herder’s championing of a compara- 
tive view of national cultures led him to argue for the German language’s su- 
periority over other languages.” He encouraged an investigation of German 


traditions by analyzing its language, literature, and folklore to unearth the 
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nation’s singularity. His philosophy of language and his engagement in the 
exploration of the German Volk and the Volksgeist (national spirit) made him 
a crucial figure in the formation of German nationalist thought.” 

If Herder laid the philosophical groundwork for examining the relation 
between languages and nations, Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) gave it 
a philological framework. Humboldt held that the character and structure 
of a language reflect the inner life and knowledge of its speakers, as well as 
the worldview of the society to which they belong. Humboldt brought the 
linguistic sciences into a broader historical-cultural framework that exceeded 
the analysis of words and syntactical structures. He saw language as an “or- 
ganic entity” that is dynamic and prone to change, evolution, and decay.” 
Humboldt compared the difference between a spoken language and the sum 
of its words and rules to the difference between a living system and a “dead 
skeleton.””? Although he was influenced by Herder, Humboldt’ political at- 
titude was more liberal. He conducted comparative studies of languages and 
cultures, and in 1820 introduced the discipline of comparative linguistics at 
the University of Berlin. This was a major step in Germany’s becoming the 
global center of philological studies. 

The philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) gave the tie between 
German national spirit and language a more radical form. In his 1808 Ad- 
dresses to the German Nation, written during the French occupation of Ger- 
man principalities, Fichte not only stressed the importance of language in 
understanding a nation; he focused on the German language, the German 
nation, and its distinct virtues. In his view, the merit of the German language 
over others stemmed from the fact that the German people had remained 
in their earliest areas of settlement, without integrating other languages and 
cultures. This, according to Fichte, gave Germans the privilege of retaining 
the original meaning of words since the time of their very creation, namely 
the moment when they were set forth to define the thing in itself. The Ger- 
man language preserved its authentic core, which, according to Fichte, other 
Teutonic languages had already lost. 

The equation between the German language and the German people was 
thus central to early German nationalism. In this constellation, the stranger 
who did not belong to the ethno-linguistic community lacked the “authentic” 


traits of Germanness. This postulate made the distinction between Germans 
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and Jews of decisive importance in German nationalism.*? As Shulamit 
Volkov has argued, the question of language served in the nineteenth century 
as a site of interaction and tension between Jews and non-Jews. The com- 
mand of German and the assumed emotional relation to it was often invoked 
to approve or reject Jews’ belonging to the German nation.’ 

Despite the shift toward a cultural-ethnic understanding of nationhood, 
ideas of cosmopolitanism, Bi/dung (moral and cultural self-cultivation), and 
Enlightenment also informed German nationalist thought. The issue of 
translation may serve as a case in point. André Lefevere has explored a dis- 
tinct German tradition of thinking about translation, which goes back to 
Luther’s translation of the Bible. According to this trope, translations into 
German were a vehicle for national growth, and the German language, con- 
sequently, should develop through the absorption of great literature and phi- 
losophy from different cultures. The philosopher Friedrich Schleiermacher 
translated a variety of texts and explained how it was the ethical and national 
duty of the writer to engage in the production but also in the translation—or 
rewriting—of literature so as to enrich the German language and the Ger- 
man Geist.” The practice of translation was thus imbued with political and 
spiritual growth as German was becoming a universal Ku/tursprache. 

German Romantic nationalism influenced political movements out- 
side of German-speaking lands as well. It provided nationalists, especially 
in Central and Eastern Europe, with a logic and vocabulary that enabled 
them to define the real or imagined boundaries of the nation. As we will 
see in the next chapters, language would continue to play an important role 
in national movements in the second half of the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century. However, ideas of shared ethnicity and political self- 
government would increasingly serve as the main arguments for national 
self-determination across Europe. The poet Ernst Moritz Arndt’s musing 
from 1813 that the German fatherland lies not in a specific place but rather 
extends “as far as the German tongue sounds” would lose much of its reso- 
nance in the territorially confined German nation-state. 

Concurrent intellectual shifts further diminished the premises of lin- 
guistic Romanticism. Socialism’s materialist critique of language sought to 
reveal how language was dictated by economic structures and how it could 


obfuscate social reality. Nietzsche’s philosophy, deeply rooted in his academic 
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training as a philologist, captivated generations of readers with the ideas that 
language distorts thought and that language was in itself a metaphor. The 
late nineteenth century also witnessed the rise of psychoanalysis, which saw 
language as suppressing passions and denying memories, sexual desires, and 
conflicts. The idea of language as carrying an aura of authenticity, a pure 
reflection of thought, of a people, or of history, was challenged on multi- 
ple grounds. After the emergence of a “hermeneutics of suspicion,” as Paul 
Ricoeur called it, language could no longer be seen as a vehicle to express 
truth. 

An example of the way in which German linguistic Romanticism—in 
its rise and in its fall—was tied with the Jewish political condition is the 
case of Heymann (Chajim) Steinthal (1823-1899). Originally from Saxony- 
Anhalt, Steinthal acquired academic training in Tubingen and Berlin, where 
he taught from 1856. He did not receive a permanent academic position be- 
cause of his Jewish origin. As a scholar, Steinthal played an important role 
in spurring renewed interest in Humboldt, and he published in 1884 an an- 
notated volume of Humboldt’s linguistic-philosophical texts. In the preface, 
he wrote, “My respect for this thinker has always been greater than my criti- 
cisms, and even greater than my respect was my love for him.” Steinthal 
worked at the seminary Hochschule ftir die Wissenschaft des Judentums 
since its establishment in 1872, teaching philosophy, religion, philology, and 
linguistics. He was most famous for founding, in 1860, together with his in- 
tellectual ally (and brother-in-law) Moritz Lazarus the Zeitschrift für Volker- 
psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. This journal was the central platform of the 
fairly young discipline of Volkerpsychologie, which sought to examine human 
cultures through an integrative study of language, mythology, folklore, and 
rituals, thus tracing the dynamic relationship between language and Volksgeist 
as well as the modes of interaction between the individual and the collective. 

Volkerpsychologie echoed Herder and Humboldt in its focus on the cat- 
egory of the Volk and Volksgeist, as well as in its comparative approach. It also 
reflected the soaring national consciousness in Germany following the upris- 
ing of 1848.7 At the same time, by focusing on the dynamics and culture of a 
people as it is practiced, the element of ethnic or racial origins was marginal- 
ized, if not dismissed altogether. Steinthal emphasized human instinct and 


the unconscious as shaping the form which cultures and subjectivities take. 
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As the historian Tuska Benes put it, the nation in Steinthal’s view was “a 
discursive community united by a self-conscious process of identification.”® 

In his essays, Steinthal promoted the idea that the founding narrative 
of Jewish monotheism served as a fine example for studying the evolution 
of language. Supporting this claim were the ideas that God’s creation of the 
universe was an act of linguistic creation and that the prophets transmitted 
the divine message to the entire humanity. Although Steinthal underscored 
Jews’ distinct traits, he perceived them not as a separate Volk but primarily as 
a religion that propagates universal values of humanism. In his view, language 
should not be used to question the belonging of Jews to the German Volk. 
On the contrary, language constitutes to a large degree their German self- 
understanding: “We are Germans because this is the language through which 
we have matured in our thinking, with which we were nourished by Ger- 
man poets. . . . It is impossible for us not to be Germans.” Steinthal’s case 
presents us with a suggestive paradox: he was deeply immersed in notions 
of Herderian and Humboldtian linguistic Romanticism, although his work 
likewise reflected the transformation and decline of these ideas. By tackling 
and critiquing the ethnic premises of linguistic Romanticism he undermined 
its potency in scientific discourse. Not for nothing do historians discuss Vo/k- 
erpsychologie as part of the intellectual context in which Nietzschean, psycho- 
analytical, and other critiques of language emerged.* 

Linguistic and philological discourses, then, went hand in hand with the 
formation of German nationalist thought, a legacy that left its mark on other 
national movements in Europe, including the Jewish one. Jewish national- 
ism did not have the territorial base that other national movements had at 
their disposal and was therefore more prone to mobilizing ethno-linguistic 
arguments. The conceptual repository of linguistic Romanticism continued 
to inform different strands of Jewish political thought and thus had a con- 
stant, if elusive, presence in the formation of Jewish nationalism, as we will 


see throughout this book. 


German as a Scientific Language and 
the Challenge of Jewish Particularism 
Alongside its role in German nationalist thought, the status of German rose 


during the nineteenth century to that of a universal language, serving as a 
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central medium for communication in the fields of science, culture, and poli- 
tics. This process largely had to do with a gradual increase of prestige of Ger- 
man academic and literary productivity. Already in the seventeenth century, 
the philosophers Christian Wolff and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz had com- 
mented on the need to make German more uniform and less ponderous, and 
to elevate its status in the realms of philosophy and science. Prussian kings 
pushed this agenda in the following century. In 1806, a state reform defined 
the vocation of German education as the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake. The University of Berlin, established in 1810, valorized ideals of impar- 
tial, research-based scholarship. The philosophical and literary achievements 
of German writers as well as the rise of German universities rendered Ger- 
man a universal scientific and philosophical language alongside French and 
English. German universities were also the main provider of personnel to the 
expanding state institutions. The rise of scientific work and the strengthening 
of the German states were thus closely linked.“ 

The linguistic and social transformation of German Jewry coincided with 
the consolidation of German as a universal language. Ideologues of Jewish 
emancipation grounded the call for the introduction of German into Jew- 
ish life mainly on the need to make Jews part of German society, yet this 
pragmatic reasoning was embedded in the reputation of German as a vivid, 
rich, scientific, and “pure” language.” The Jewish movement most associated 
with this set of imperatives was the Wissenschaft des Judentums (“Science 
of Judaism”). It began as a small group of intellectuals who sought to bring 
the values of impartial scholarly inquiry into the study of Judaism. In 1823 
the group founded the Zeitschrift für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, the first 
scientific journal in the German language dealing with Jewish history and 
culture. The work of the Wissenschaft des Judentums challenged rabbini- 
cal approaches to the study of Jewish sources but also the predominance of 
Christian perspectives in German scholarship. Researchers associating them- 
selves with the movement highly valued German scholarly practices and 
aimed to bridge the gap between Jewish and non-Jewish scholarship, even if 
they remained outside German universities. 

Though supportive of the Haskalah’s goal of enhancing the status of the 
Hebrew language, most of the work produced by the Wissenschaft des Ju- 


dentums scholars was in German. Their work often included ideological 
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remarks pertaining to the primacy of German. Leopold Zunz, one of the 
founders of the movement, published in 1818 a programmatic essay, “Some 
Remarks on Rabbinical Literature,” in which he justified the need to study 
traditional Jewish literature by the fact that it was losing its centrality among 
German Jews: “Since we observe the Jews in our time—and we refer not only 
to the Jews of Germany—turning in earnest to the German language and 
German culture, and thereby—perhaps unwillingly—carrying Jewish litera- 
ture to its grave, Wissenschaft appears to demand an account of what has been 
sealed.”* Zunz did not seem to lament the direction that Jewish history was 
taking or the role of the German language in that process. Heinrich Graetz, 
who wrote a tremendously successful multivolume history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, did not want to see a popular version of his work translated into Yid- 
dish.” Zunz and Graetz concurred in the overt moral significance attached 
to the Jewish linguistic transformation and the inseparable tie between the 
acquisition of a respectable language such as German and the moral and 
social progress of Jews. 

‘The extent to which Zunz’s philological, objectivist attitude to the study 
of Judaism was entwined with his perception of the German language could 
be discerned by looking more closely at his study of the historical devel- 
opment of Jewish sermons, published in 1832. Zunz described Jews in 
early medieval Germany as essentially speaking a German identical to that 
spoken by Christians. From the sixteenth century, according to Zunz, the 
German-Jewish dialect prevailing among Jews in Germany and Poland ab- 
sorbed influences from Hebrew and other languages. While the German 
language—and society—transformed dramatically, the German spoken by 
Jews remained the same. This situation led to spiritual poverty among Jews, a 
group with limited access to knowledge and rooted in a mixed and outdated 
language. It was only in the middle of the eighteenth century that Europe, 
and especially Germany, shook off the “dust of Barbarism” and adopted a 
spirit of progress and toleration. This led to an awakening of the dormant 
forces of Judaism, appearing first and foremost in the work of Mendelssohn, 
who was to bring peace between Jews and Christians. The spirit of reform 
and revival that swept Judaism was fierce, and the traditional Jewish language 
could not stand up to it: “The Jewish-German dialect fled along with the 


Polish educators, the Heders ceased to exist, and rabbis no longer carried the 
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shame of ignorance.” Through education and reform, Zunz noted, Judaism 
was to rebuild itself.“ 

Zunz ascribed great importance to the attempt to instill “the pure Ger- 
man language” into Jewish literature. He depicted Mendelssohn’s German 
translation of the Bible as “a final deathblow, carried out hand-in-hand by 
the genius of the German language and the Hebrew language.”® Zunz then 
cited several German-Jewish rabbis who expressed the hope that Mendels- 
sohn’s commentary on the Bible would “bring the hearts of the laymen closer 
to the German language, for it is a disgrace to Israel that its erudite peo- 
ple understand neither Hebrew nor German.”” He described the German 
translations of the Bible and prayer books as part and parcel of the emanci- 
pation of German Jews. This “important progress,” Zunz argued, was related 
to a strong connection between the development of science and reform in 
educational institutions. He described the desertion of Yiddish as bound up 
with the rise of a higher linguistic style of Hebrew, which pushed out the 
flawed one hitherto common. 

After presenting the spirit of renewal and its outcomes, Zunz summa- 
rized his position: “But the light should not come from now on from Baby- 
lon, but from Germany—from our homeland, whose inhabitants carry in 
their hearts tolerance and diligence, reason and good will, in a wonderful 
fusion. Step by step, with the legal freedom and refinement of cultural forms, 
so progresses also the emancipation of the Jews, civil as well as spiritual.”*° 
Zunz’s description of German Jewry’s transformation is suggestive for several 
reasons. It mentions matter-of-factly the superiority of the German language 
over Yiddish, which appears unable to carry generative values of Bildung! 
Moreover, Zunz adopted the idea that the invigoration of Hebrew was com- 
patible with the parallel rising prestige of the German language in Jewish 
life. In this sense, he did not see any potential collision between the universal 
ethos of the Enlightenment, the cultural supremacy he attributed to Ger- 
man culture and language, and the revival of Hebrew scholarship. Indeed, in 
a later work, Zunz lauded the model of Jewish Sephardic acculturation into 
Arab culture under Islamic rule, as Jews adopted the Arabic language, giving 
rise to a thriving Jewish literature in Arabic that reflected the fruitful inter- 
action between Jewish and world literatures.” In his discussion of German 


Jewry, Zunz did not tackle the aspired division of roles between German and 
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Hebrew and whether it could persist in an age of declining religious author- 
ity. His view of the German language and culture demonstrated the inner 
tension between Wissenschaft and Judentum. 

Scholars of the Wissenschaft des Judentums advanced the historical and 
scientific scrutiny of the Jewish past, aiming not only to give the study of 
Judaism an honorable place in historical writing but also to promote the 
cause of emancipation of German Jewry. While cherishing the value of the 
Hebrew language—and occasionally publishing in Hebrew*—the Holy 
Tongue remained more a subject matter than a medium. The historian David 
Myers has suggested that the members of Wissenschaft were paying homage 
to “the temple of Wissenschaft” while constantly succumbing to the tension 
between scholarly impartiality and Jewish transcendence.” One might add 
that the language spoken in that figurative temple was German. 

In Eastern Europe, the scholarly study of Judaism—often called hokhmat 
yisrael—was inspired by the scholarly activities of German and German- 
Jewish scholars, yet its proponents took the language question in different 
directions. Although many of the maskilim could read German and valued 
its merits, they attached superior importance to rendering Hebrew a vivid 
language of scholarship and literary creativity.» Eastern European maskilim, 
like many of their Western counterparts, dismissed the value of Yiddish, see- 
ing it as representing moral and political backwardness. At the same time, 
they used Yiddish extensively to reach wide audiences.” 

An important difference between the two strands of Jewish studies con- 
cerns their social role. The maskilim in Eastern Europe saw the study of sci- 
entific and historical topics as constitutive of the Jewish public sphere, and 
they were less concerned with the academic discourse. Hoping to change 
mind-sets through work in popular circles, they disseminated, starting in the 
1820s, progressive ideas and visions that would modernize Jewish communi- 
ties. As the historian Mordechai Zalkin suggested: “In addition to function- 
ing as ‘cultural producers,’ they played the crucial role of cultural mediators 
who made it possible for their readers to become acquainted with disciplines 
to which they had no other access on account of religious, cultural, and lin- 
guistic constraints.” Most of their work in this realm was published in 
Hebrew, due to their ambition to broaden the scope of Hebrew language 


and culture.” The function of German was passive, and yet crucial, as it was 
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German texts that were most frequently translated, ranging from Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason to a manual on pediatric diseases. Serving as cultural 
mediators, maskilim’s access to German was an essential feature of their work 
and a vehicle for spreading scholarly, secular knowledge. 

Science and German formed thus a nexus in the history of European 
Jews in the nineteenth century. The Wissenschaft des Judentums’ work was 
conceived in German, and its linguistic default became one of its defining 
features. The rhetoric it employed and the relation it perceived between Ger- 
man (the language of science and culture) and Hebrew (the object of re- 
search) tied its scholarly products, in the eyes of its critics, with German 
academic culture, German liberalism, and the withdrawal from—or even 
rejection of—Jewish religious law. The German language was of decisive im- 
portance in Eastern Europe as a pathway to nonreligious realms of knowl- 
edge, inspired by the reformist ideology of the German Haskalah. These 
symbolic and functional meanings would continue to inform the status of 


German in Jewish history and historiography. 


The Language of Religious Reform 
The Berlin Haskalah had lost much of its stature by the 1790s, largely due to 


the overall waning of the Enlightenment and the rise of nationalism, Ro- 
manticism, and the centralized state.” In 1812, Prussia issued a decree that 
was unprecedented in its liberal approach to its Jewish population. The de- 
cree abolished special taxes and restrictions on Jewish trade, and also allowed 
Jews’ partial entry to state administration and their recruitment to the Prus- 
sian army. It also forced them to choose a German last name and to man- 
age their business in German or any other “living language.”©? In Bavaria, a 
decree published in 1813 marked the custody of Jewish religious life under the 
state authorities. All rabbis had to pass a state exam, to speak “fluent Ger- 
man,” and to acquire academic training in general arts.°! 

Alongside the emancipatory policies advanced in Germany, it was the 
Habsburg Empire that provided the main model for emancipation from 
above, as developed by Emperor Joseph II.” The Edict of Toleration of 
1782 forbade Jews from using Hebrew or Yiddish “in any public judicial or 
extrajudicial procedures.”® According to the reforms introduced in differ- 


ent parts of the empire in the following years, German would be taught in 
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state-supervised Jewish schools, and Jews were allowed to attend universi- 
ties. The reforms promulgated in German and Habsburg lands pushed Jews 
into the urban sphere, making the adoption of German evermore common. 
Jews in Bohemia were allowed to expand their enterprise and deal in com- 
merce, thus accelerating geographical mobility. Some of these decrees were 
later revoked or only partially implemented, but they set in motion changes 
in the political culture and social prospects of Jews of that generation. More 
and more Jewish communities adopted modern regulations in tune with 
religious and cultural norms. Jewish synagogues of various denominations 
sought to assume a more “respectable” character, and a growing number of 
synagogues introduced sermons in German. As Michael Meyer noted, this 
change was particularly controversial and caused a widening rift between 
different factions of German Jewry.® As German words were increasingly 
used in speech and song in the synagogues, the sacred status of Hebrew was 
challenged. 

Moreover, German rabbis increasingly belonged to a younger genera- 
tion that was academically educated and more integrated in German culture 
than its predecessor. For Jews in various parts of Europe, sermons in Ger- 
man were associated with a change of content, namely a stronger proclivity 
for liberalism and an ambition to adjust Jewish law to the mores of German 
society. Starting in the 1810s, dozens of attempts to translate and reform Jew- 
ish liturgy were made in Germany. The first major controversy followed the 
introduction of the 1819 Hamburg Temple prayer book, which adopted the 
Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew, introduced organ and choral singing, 
and determined that the sermon and some of the prayers would be said in 
German. This was the first of a series of controversies around such attempts 
at religious reform.‘6 

The question of language thus ran through various reforms initiated by 
communities, individuals, and the state, bringing to the surface fraught ques- 
tions on Jewish ritual. German Jewish Orthodox and neo-Orthodox move- 
ments did not differ from other Jewish denominations in their endorsement 
of the German language, despite a more conservative approach to introduc- 
ing linguistic changes in the prayer book. The neo-Orthodox rabbis Azriel 
Hildesheimer and Samson Raphael Hirsch wrote a plethora of works in 


German and did not see German as foreign to their religious practice. The 
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latter wrote with warmth on the attachment of German Jews to the Ger- 
man language.‘ Hirsch, like Mendelssohn, Zunz, and others, translated the 
Bible into German.® In 1861, the Orthodox Bible Institute distributed an af- 
fordable translation into German for “god-fearing” Jews (gottesfiirchtig), thus 
reaffirming the status of German as a valid language of Jewish religious life.” 

Yet it was Reform Judaism that was most closely associated with the 
attachment to the German language. At the 1845 Reform Rabbinical Con- 
ference in Frankfurt, Abraham Geiger, a prominent scholar and one of the 
founders of German Reform Judaism, said that, to him, “a German prayer 
strikes a deeper chord than a Hebrew prayer.”” In a programmatic essay writ- 
ten in 1860 on the necessity of reforming Jewish ritual, Geiger called for a 
partial translation of Jewish prayer (a compromise between the two languages, 
as he put it). In Geiger’s view, Hebrew was Judaism’s holy language, yet it 
was not a living language, and it was profoundly obsolete: “Our prayers were 
born under the influence of Eastern imagination that leans to depiction that 
is more sensorial than our sober thought can sustain.”” He then described 
the feeling of alienation amid the style and pathos that he and his fellow Jews 
were encountering when reading ancient Hebrew prayers. He believed that 
the prayers could do without those “excesses” (Auswiichse). The deeper concern, 
however, remained: “The language of our prayers is not our mother-tongue. 
Hebrew is no longer a living language and in our days it has even ceased to 
be the language of wisdom and a tool of expression of religious sentiments.” 
It continued to function as the language of knowledge long after falling into 
disuse, yet this realm was also, ultimately, to be taken by the new mother 
tongue adopted by Jews. And that new mother tongue, according to Geiger, 
did not remain merely “a transmitter of our mundane needs, but reaches the 
heights of the spirit and the depths of the soul. This is what happened with 
us as well, and we do not complain that we have become German in all of 
our thought and in our feelings, nor that our consciousness and being finds 
its expression in the German word.”” Geiger aimed to speak for an entire 
generation of German Jews. He did so with a combination of sorrow (for the 
fact that Jews lacked unmediated access to the Holy Tongue) and pride for 
belonging to a community with a vivid and rich language that represents both 
reason and religiosity. Moreover, Geiger fused the emotional argument (of 


religious experience) with the pragmatic argument (knowledge of German). 
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Sentiments such as Geiger’s toward the German language and its signifi- 
cance for Jewish prayer, it is important to add, were not limited to German- 
speaking areas. German-Jewish immigrants who settled in the United States 
continued to use German not only at home but also in many cases as a lan- 
guage of sermon. David Einhorn, a German Rabbi who emigrated to the 
United States in 1855 and became a prominent figure of liberal Judaism, said 
in a sermon in 1879 that by severing Reform Judaism from the German spirit 
and the German language—‘which are but the same,” it would be torn from 
its native soil and would wilt.” As Eli Lederhendler has noted, this attach- 
ment to German culture persisted in the case of Einhorn and others even 
as they set down deep roots in American culture.“ German had a long and 
profound impact on American Jewish life, only to be gradually marginalized 
with generational shifts and with the waves of immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope at the end of the nineteenth century. These gave rise to the adoption of 
English as the language of sermon. The surge of antisemitism in Germany 
during the 1870s and 1880s also made it harder for American Jews to defend 
the legitimacy of the German language. As one rabbi put it in 1882, “The 
language of the German anti-Semite Adolf Stoecker has no place in the 
American synagogue.”” 

The Habsburg region of Galicia provides another telling example of the 
loaded status of the German language, albeit for different reasons. Populated 
both by traditional Jews as well as by radical circles of maskilim, nineteenth- 
century Galicia witnessed the rise of opposing currents. Parts of the Gali- 
cian Haskalah openly endorsed the promulgation of German language and 
culture in Jewish society.” The Habsburg Empire, for its part, saw this pro- 
gressive segment in Jewish communities as a vehicle for disseminating Ger- 
man culture and fighting Polish nationalism.” The introduction of German 
language into educational and religious institutions based on the German 
Reform model took place in numerous cities in the Habsburg Empire, such 
as Lemberg, Budapest, and Prague. German was often used remonstratively 
by maskilim to indicate their radicalness and was seen by the Orthodox as 
a sly carrier of “foreign ideas.” In a quarrel in 1816, several rabbis declared a 
boycott (herem) on maskilim from Tarnopol and Brody who taught the Bible 
using Mendelssohn's translation and on others who had started learning the 


German language.” 
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Viennese Jews, strongly affected by the Josephine Reforms as well as by 
the German Jewish discourse in Berlin, reformed religious ritual extensively. 
Rabbis such as Isaak Noah Mannheimer and Adolf Jellinek promoted the 
reform of sermons and of the synagogues’ outlook, and praised German 
culture.” After the national upheavals in 1848-1849, it was quite common 
among Habsburg Jews to identify with the national cause of the ethnic group 
among whom they lived, as in the case of Czech and Hungarian areas, while 
maintaining German as a second language of communication and self- 
identification.°® In 1848, Jellinek proclaimed: “The Jews are German in Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Hungary, Galicia, Moravia, and Silesia. In countries where the 
population is mixed, Jews represent the German language, they are the car- 
riers of Kultur, Bildung, and Wissenschaft.”*' These words were also directed 
toward ethnic Germans who lived in these areas, to whom Jellinek assured 
that cooperating with Jews would serve both populations. Granted, Jellinek’s 
proclamation is overstated considering the far more diverse linguistic and 
ideological dispositions of Jews in various parts of the empire. Nonetheless, 
it reflected the allure of German liberal discourse that promised Jews a high 
degree of cultural autonomy along with civil equality and integration. In this 
context, the German language was an indispensable vehicle of reform. 

Hungary is the foremost example of a Jewish community producing and 
consuming literature and press in the German language. Hungarian Jewish 
religious and political leaders often mediated between the Viennese center 
of Jewish Reform and the rest of the empire. By 1880, Hungary had the larg- 
est German-speaking Jewish community in Europe. For most Hungarian 
Jews, however, German was a second language. The national and linguistic 
differences in the empire led to conflicts along class and ethnic divisions. In 
Moravia, for instance, Czech and Slovak peasants perceived Jews who were 
associated with German language and culture as part of the exploiting Ger- 
man middle class.™ 

The unification of Germany in 1871 crystalized the differences between 
the case of Jews in Imperial Germany and those in Austria-Hungary. The 
framework of a cultural and ethno-national entity under centralized territo- 
rial sovereignty was different from the framework of a multinational em- 
pire.** As a mostly urban, diasporic, and multilingual minority, Jews fit well 


into the framework of the multiethnic empire—however imperfect—and 
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specifically to Austria-Hungary, which proclaimed principles of Enlighten- 
ment.® Many of the adherents of the Jewish ideology of emancipation in 
Germany and in the urban centers of the Habsburg Empire saw German 
culture as embodying a broader idea of European civilization, humanism, 
and equality, and, consequently, as bringing to bear the spirit of universal rea- 
son. It was precisely this understanding of German culture as cosmopolitan 
and liberal that often appealed to Jews as transcending exclusivist percep- 
tions of nationhood.*® 

German exerted certain symbolic power also in areas in which it was 
not a majority language and did not serve any role as an administrative lan- 
guage. In nineteenth-century Congress Poland (which belonged to the Rus- 
sian Empire), a milieu of Jewish reformists drew on the models of Berlin 
and Posen and followed in synagogues German texts and rituals. In certain 
synagogues in Lodz, Warsaw, and Kalisz the language of sermon was Ger- 
man.®’ The use of German in Poland was often perceived as a contentious 
act. According to one commentator writing for the Polish Jewish newspaper 
Izraelita in 1880, those who spoke German in public gave it a “sacred” status 
that added to its prevalence in commerce and industry. 

In other areas of the Russian Empire, early proponents of the Haskalah 
sought to reform the Jewish community, release it from its seclusion, and fight 
traditional authorities. Additionally, Russian maskilim worked to strengthen 
their position in the empire without undermining the Tsar’s authority. The 
language question was closely tied up with the Haskalah’s agenda: acquir- 
ing Russian and additional languages would elevate the social and cultural 
condition of Jews as a community and as subjects of the empire.® As Israel 
Bartal has noted, Eastern European maskilim did not simply want Jews to 
integrate into non-Jewish society; they wanted them to adjust their cultural 
and social mores to the present age. Given the relatively low degree of inter- 
action between Jews and Russian or Polish cultures, the German vision of a 
modernized European worldview remained the main model of progress and 
reform among the maskilim in the Russian Empire.” It is important to note 
that for the Haskalah—and its opponents—various languages could possibly 
serve as a path for reform, be it French, Russian, English, or German. How- 
ever, German not only was culturally esteemed but also more accessible than 


other languages to Yiddish speakers.” 
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Moreover, the values of the Enlightenment and the image of German 
culture served as a model of progressive thought and of values into which Jews 
could fit. Not for nothing were the maskilim labeled by their opponents as 
“Berliners” and “Germans” (daytshn).” An apt illustration of the connection 
between Haskalah and the German language appeared in an autobiographi- 
cal text by the maskil Avraham Ber Gottlober (1811-1899), who was born in 
Russia and spent most of his adolescent life in various cities in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He described his strong desire, at the age of nineteen, to 
go to Germany and “acquire wisdom that invigorates its owner. For I have 
already learned the German language well and have decided to live under its 
shadow, since the path to knowledge was closed for my people.” Yeshaya 
Heshl Perelstein, who grew up in a traditional family in Poland, wrote in his 
memoir about a crisis of belief as a teenager, followed by an inner need to ex- 
plore his doubts regarding the meaning and purpose of his religious life. The 
first step he took was to learn German.” The Russian Jew Pauline Wengeroff 
(1833-1916) described in her (German-language) memoir the reading habits 
of young Jews in mid-nineteenth-century Brest-Litovsk: “The men stud- 
ied Schiller by heart; so did we young girls, and soon Schiller was an indis- 
pensable part of the curriculum of the cultured Jew: he studied Talmud and 
Schiller—indeed, the latter with the same method as Talmud. Each important 
verse was dissected individually and debated loudly; questions and possible 
answers followed one another and were discussed until a satisfying solution 
and the profound meaning that was said to lie behind the words was found.”” 

Wengeroff’s depiction of Jewish men and women’s Talmudic devouring 
of Schiller’s poetry should give us pause. She belonged to a milieu of edu- 
cated, traditional, well-to-do Russian Jews, and she wrote with much nostal- 
gia for the vanishing world of Eastern European Jewish traditionalism. Yet 
she was also immersed in European culture, a fact reflected in her decision 
to publish her memoirs in German (fig. 2).°° Even if Wengeroff’s description 
of young Jews is somewhat idealized, it attests to the fluid character of no- 
tions of sanctity and reverence between the Jewish and the “foreign” linguistic 
realms, embodied here in the German language, a language that could pro- 
vide traditional Jews with new horizons of culture and knowledge.” 

The Russian Empire took notice of the affiliation between German 


and modernizing reforms. Alexander I’s reforms of 1804 encouraged Jews 


FIGURE 2. Pauline Wengeroff (1833-1916). Photograph courtesy of Electra Yourke. 
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to neglect Hebrew and Yiddish in favor of Russian, Polish, and German. 
The tsar thus acknowledged German's potential virtues for reforming Jews 
living under his reign. In 1841, the Russian minister of education asked the 
German-Jewish educator Max Lilienthal to counsel and promote the reform 
of Jewish education across the empire, an initiative that stirred a major con- 
troversy among Eastern European Jews.” 

It would be an overstatement to paint the Haskalah and its adherents 
as sheer Germanophiles. That said, the function of German as a pathway 
to knowledge could at times turn it into an esteemed cultural object in its 
own right. The affective relationship of segments of the Eastern European 
Haskalah to the German language contributed to the evolution of a continu- 
ous tension around language matters among Eastern European Jews.” The 
imprint that the strains of the Haskalah and Reform Judaism made on Jew- 
ish politics continued to be felt for decades to come. German continued to 
be associated with Enlightenment values, with Westernizing forces in Jewish 
society, and with a disbelief in the ability of Eastern European Jewish soci- 
ety to modernize itself without external influences. The choice of speaking 
or reading German was thus often equated with the need to reform Jewish 
communities. 

After 1848, as the Habsburg Empire allowed Jews from Galicia to move 
within the empire, Vienna saw the entry of thousands of Jewish families 
and individuals seeking economic mobility and social equality. Berlin was 
another destination for Eastern European Jews, especially after the 1881-1882 
pogroms in Russia. Amid the violence and mass displacement of Jews, the 
Haskalah’s rhetoric lost much of its appeal, yet the drive to reform the cul- 
tural and economic practices of Eastern European Jews continued to circu- 
late in different forms, including in Jewish nationalist discourses.!°° Toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, ideals of German cosmopolitanism, En- 
lightenment, and humanism were confronted more directly by ethnic nation- 
alism and antisemitism. The dire condition of masses of Jewish migrants to 
the West became a central theme in Jewish political debates. Questions of 
ideological and religious differences between Jewish migrants and Western 
European Jews acquired immediate political significance. 

Along with the wave of immigration, a growing number of Jews from 


across the diaspora attended German-speaking universities, where they 
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found a fertile ground for socialization and training in politics, arts, and 
academia. A generation of intellectuals and political activists proficient in 
German often maintained an ambivalent approach to the legacy of German 
in Eastern Europe: German functioned as a path to European culture and to 
political activism while representing the liberal orientation of German Jewry 
and its pitfalls. It was associated with the German national cause, but it was 


also a major language of Jewish political self-assertion. 


German and the Sound of Progress 


The ideological excess of a language is transmitted not only in its represen- 
tations and in discussions about it but also in the language itself. Words, 
sounds, accents, and concepts inform the image of languages. Though elusive 
in nature, it is often the sensory responses to language or to certain words 
within it that acquire added meaning as beautiful, lucid, irritating, or violent. 
The debates on Jewish emancipation in Germany often invoked the aesthetic 
and spiritual assets of German. Gabriel Riesser, the most renowned advocate 
for Jewish emancipation in the first decades of the nineteenth century, saw 
German Jews as wholehearted patriots whose Jewish origins did not com- 
promise their Germanness. In 1830, he wrote, “The thundering sounds of the 
German language, the songs of the German poems are those that inflamed 
and fed us with the holy fire of freedom.”!"! Riesser stressed the centrality of 
the German language to Jewish acculturation and conveyed the idea that the 
sound of German carried cultural greatness and sublime values. 

If German came to stand for ideas of harmony and progress, Yiddish 
often had an opposite image. The centrality of Germanic components in 
Western Yiddish led some Christian commentators in early modern Ger- 
many to perceive of Yiddish as essentially a German dialect like other dia- 
lects. At the same time, the differences and distinctive features of Yiddish, its 
fusion with Hebrew and Aramaic, and its patterns of pronunciation came to 
encapsulate the otherness of Jews within German society. Aversion to Yid- 
dish was very often expressed through visceral discomfort with its sound.!” 
In 1699, German theologian Johann Christoph Wagenseil wrote, “The Jews 
have never dealt with any language . . . so sinfully as with our German, for 
they have given it a totally foreign intonation and pronunciation, mutilated 


the good German words, tortured and distorted them, invented new words 
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unknown to us, and also mixed countless Hebrew words and phrases into 
German, so that whoever hears them speak German [Yiddish] cannot but 
believe that they are speaking nothing but pure Hebrew, since hardly a single 
comprehensible word comes out.”!® Wagenseil’s use of theologically loaded 
terms and insinuations of violent conduct exemplify a perception according 
to which the formation of the Jewish dialect amounted to a collective crime. 
Jews had stolen German from their owners and brutalized it. The awkward 
sound of the Jewish language evoked then the Jewish “sin.” 

As discussed earlier, starting from the late eighteenth century, a process 
of distancing from Yiddish took hold in German Jewish society. By and 
large, the vast majority of the German Jewish population acquired German, 
albeit with a very broad range of proficiency across regional, generational, 
and class divisions.!* Nevertheless, a discourse on Jewish linguistic differ- 
ence continued. German spoken by acculturated Jews in major urban centers 
at times lacked the characteristics of a local dialect. Having been acquired 
chiefly in the education system and not at home, it sounded more standard- 
ized in comparison with the dialect of their Christian neighbors. This ap- 
plied to only a small segment of German Jewry, and yet it was an important 
segment because of its presence in universities, literature, and other public 
venues. Non-Jewish listeners occasionally depicted Jews’ use of German as 
pretentiously “clean.”! At the same time, German Jews maintained to vari- 
ous degrees some elements of Hebrew or Yiddish in their speech, whether 
in accent, words, or proverbs. This realm of the “distinct” sound of German 
spoken by Jews was often invoked to demonstrate one’s cultural and civili- 
zational level or one’s degree of integration (or lack thereof) in society. The 
German verb mauscheln—which had been documented as early as 1622—was 
used frequently since the nineteenth century to designate a “Jewish” way of 
speaking but also of thinking and behaving.!” This term is suggestive, be- 
cause it is based on the alleged “deformation” of the name Moses (Moshe) 
when pronounced in Yiddish. It is thus a sonic element that drew the line 
between “proper” and “Jewish” German, and that was often directed at East- 
ern European Jews.!” 

Heymann Steinthal wrote in an essay from 1893 on the urgent need 
to promote the use of “pure German,” given that it demonstrated that the 


speaker was educated and “speaks in a language which is free from outland- 
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ishness.” Mauschel, for Steinthal, was a linguistic category different from Old 
Yiddish. It is tainted and should be abandoned: a person speaking Mauschel 
“injures not only our beloved German language, but also our sacred Hebrew 
language. Who could hear the prayer language of such Mauschel-Jews with- 
out being deeply offended!”!%® The sense of discomfort Steinthal described 
was not uncommon. Yiddish and Yiddish-accented German were subject to 
different forms of degradation, within and without the Jewish social sphere. 
The sound of pure German was the symbol of harmony and progress, whereas 
the sound of the Jewish “jargon” symbolized noise and moral backward- 
ness.!°? Andrea Schatz has argued that the Berlin Haskalah’s use of the idea 
of “pure” languages constantly shifted and converged semantically between 
the understanding of “pure” as clear, transparent, reason-oriented language 
(in the German Enlightenment) and the Hebrew idea of a pure language, 
where purity meant loyalty to the Scripture’s divine essence and meaning." 
In the following decades, ideas of linguistic purity and correctness continued 
to be entwined with theological, aesthetic, and political meanings. 

Last, the sound of German was transmitted not only in the discourse of 
emancipation and in the realm of religious practice but also through philo- 
sophical and political terms. German Enlightenment, Romanticism, ideal- 
ism, and nationalism had an impact on philosophy and politics worldwide. 
The works of Herder, Fichte, Hegel, and Kant generated conceptual appara- 
tuses that continued to reverberate not only in German society but also in 
other nationalist movements in Europe. The impact of Hegel’s conception 
of self-determination and the different schools that followed his thought in 
subsequent decades—be they right- or left-wing interpreters—situated Ger- 
man concepts and vocabularies at the heart of European political thought. 
Jewish thinkers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including 
ideologues of Jewish nationalism, were indebted in various ways to German 
philosophical and national thought. 

By the same token, the political thought of Marx and Engels formed a 
matrix of vastly influential concepts. Marx’s texts became an integral part 
of the canon of political literature and likewise left an imprint on Jewish 
nationalist thought. Nietzsche’s readership marks another type of diffu- 
sion of German concepts and ideas, inspiring generations of artists, thinkers, 


and politicians across the world and in the Jewish diaspora.! The affinity 
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between Yiddish and German would play an important role in this regard, as 
Yiddish writers would easily employ German terms and make them part of 


the Yiddish landscape. 


Conclusion 


The Enlightenment brought about a profound change in the role of the Ger- 
man language in Jewish societies. Although initially the significance of Ger- 
man lay in its being the language from which Yiddish evolved, it gradually 
gained in importance in its own right, encapsulating and promoting pro- 
cesses of social transformation that were drawn out by religious and politi- 
cal forces within and without Jewish societies. The symbolic charge of Ger- 
man culture and language also underwent considerable vicissitudes during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, broadening the potential realm of 
meanings, agendas, and allusions that could be associated with the German 
language, from cosmopolitanism to ethnic nationalism. 

After the unification of Germany, the association of German with a 
nation-state predicated on ethnic and territorial unity overrode the cosmo- 
politan currents within German culture. Indeed, Bismarck’s Germany, a sym- 
bol of militaristic proclivities and pursuit of political power, largely informed 
the late nineteenth-century image of Germanness and of the German lan- 
guage.!4 At the same time, German continued to serve as a major lingua 
franca among scientists, philosophers, writers, and political activists. For 
ideologues of Jewish nationhood, German entailed manifold visions, prom- 
ises, and threats to the future of Jewish society. Using German was therefore 
a historically and politically laden choice. The presence of German in Jewish 
political imagination brought to the fore the question of whether using Ger- 
man implied submission—deliberate or undeliberate—to European, Chris- 
tian society as well as a retreat from Jewish religious and historical roots. Was 
it possible, then, for Jewish nationalists outside German-speaking lands to 
use German for strictly instrumental purposes? The first attempt to do so was 
carried out in 1882 by a Jewish doctor from Odessa to whom the next chapter 


is devoted. 


€ CHAPTER 2) 
LEON PINSKER AND THE EMERGENCE 
OF GERMAN AS A LANGUAGE 
OF JEWISH NATIONALISM 


Leon Pinsker (1821-1891), a Russian Jewish doctor from Odessa, published 
in 1882 an anonymous pamphlet in German titled Autoemancipation! An Ap- 
peal to His People by a Russian Jew, which addressed the crisis of Russian 
Jewry following the 1881-1882 wave of anti-Jewish pogroms and the ensuing 
emigration waves westward (fig. 3).! Autoemancipation! drew wide attention 
in the Jewish world, with reviews published by prominent figures across Eu- 
rope. Even its critics tended to agree that the pamphlet powerfully conveyed 
the crisis of Russian Jewry and should therefore be addressed in earnest.? 
It was translated into various languages, including a widely circulated Yid- 
dish version published in 1884 by Sh. Y. Abramovitsh (Mendele Moykher- 
Sforim).? Within a few years, Aufoemancipation! entered the canon of Jewish 
national thought. Both Theodor Herzl and his ideological adversary Ahad 
Ha-Am depicted Pinsker as a precursor to their own worldviews. 

A key element that distinguished Autoemancipation! from other Jew- 
ish nationalist publications of the period was its language. To be sure, Jews 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary had published previously on the Jewish 
“national question.” The most notable example was Moses Hess’s 1862 Rome 
and Jerusalem: The Last National Question.* This book would attract notice 
only in the late 1890s, when the Zionist movement under Theodor Herzl 


gained a central role in the Jewish political sphere and German served as an 
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FIGURE 3. Autoemancipation! (Berlin: Commissions-Verlag von W. Issleib, 1882). 
Photograph courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 
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international language for Jewish nationalist activism. In 1882, however, this 
was not yet the case. 

Pinsker’s text transgressed the linguistic order of Jewish national debates, 
which were mostly held in Hebrew, Yiddish, or the state languages. More 
broadly, Autoemancipation! began a new chapter in the Jewish history of the 
German language. As shown in Chapter 1, since the eighteenth century Ger- 
man carried a series of political, religious, and ideological layers of signifi- 
cance in Jewish societies, rendering it a controversial marker of moderniza- 
tion and religious reform. Even as tendencies toward integration into Russian 
society in the 1860s strengthened, German remained a reference point for 
both proponents and opponents of the Haskalah. For Autoemancipation! to 
serve Pinsker’s goal of communicating a call that would unify Jews and stir 
them to collective action, the text had to embody, as it were, the legitimacy of 
its language choice. While reflecting the Haskalah proclivity for the German 
language, Autoemancipation! marked a shift in Jewish political culture with 
respect to the potential function of the German language. 

Before the publication of Autoemancipation!, Pinsker had been involved 
in Jewish politics as an editor and contributor to Russian Jewish periodicals. 
During the 1870s he was a member of the Odessa branch of the Society 
for the Promotion of Enlightenment among the Jews of Russia (known by 
its Russian acronym OPE), which encouraged Jews to acquire the Russian 
language. Pinsker did not publish a text on Jewish affairs in German before 
or after Autoemancipation!. His choice of language therefore derived directly 
from the kind of text he wanted to write, the type of readership he envi- 
sioned, and the echo that he hoped the publication would create. 

Pinsker did not share his reasons for writing the text in German, but 
scholars have identified two plausible explanations. First, Pinsker’s main au- 
dience was Jewish political and economic elites living in Germany and Aus- 
tria.” In 1883, Pinsker wrote in a letter to the German rabbi Isaac Rülf that 
the only thing that could adequately address the challenges posed by the 
“Jewish question” would be action coming from Germany.° In a short note 
attached to the first copies of the pamphlet and sent to prominent Jewish 
leaders in Western Europe, Pinsker called on “men of influence” to promote 
a Jewish national revival.’ A second explanation, also drawing on Pinsker’s 


correspondence, concerns the fact that Russian censorship would likely have 
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posed obstacles for a publication with a stark nationalist tone and indirect 
criticism of the Russian government.® 

Both explanations are convincing, but they go only so far in assess- 
ing the language politics of Autoemancipation!. This chapter examines the 
broader context and implications of Pinsker’s language choice. It argues 
that Autoemancipation! was tightly bound up with the political landscape of 
nineteenth-century Europe, as its terminology and rhetoric tapped into vari- 
ous Jewish and European political discourses. Pinsker not only challenged 
the legal-political conception of emancipation as it had been used in German 
Jewish discourse; he also mobilized its social and revolutionary connotations, 
which had been associated with radical European political movements since 
1848. By examining the text, its reception, and its correspondence with con- 
temporary political currents, this chapter looks at how German became a 


language of Jewish national activism across borders. 


Nineteenth-Century Politics and the Jewish Public Sphere 

The second half of the nineteenth century evinced a rapid change in the con- 
ditions of political action around the world. Evolving technologies of com- 
munication and transportation facilitated the movement of knowledge, ideas, 
and people between countries. Interest groups, both formal and informal, de- 
veloped political strategies centered on public campaigns and the organiza- 
tion of international events and congresses, as well as clandestine networks of 
revolutionary activity. In an emerging “European public sphere” composed of 
public events, pamphlets, books, newspapers, and diplomatic channels, politi- 
cal groups and mass movements raised demands and argued for them, sought 
allies and attention, and propagated their views on contemporary social and 
political questions.’ 

These developments had a direct impact on how religious and ethnic mi- 
nority groups, such as the Jewish minority, promoted their causes. Indeed, 
as recent studies have shown, the nineteenth century witnessed a structural 
shift in Jewish politics. Traditionally, wealthy and influential Jewish individu- 
als lobbied the monarch or his advisors on behalf of Jewish communities. As- 
pects of this form of political praxis (shzadlanut, “intercession’) continued in 


the nineteenth century. Yet at the same time, a new form of politics evolved: 
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organized appeals to political authorities and public opinion at the state, Eu- 
ropean, and global levels.'° 

An important moment in this process was the Damascus Affair of 1840, 
when Jewish community leaders, notables, and organizations from various 
parts of Europe appealed to European governments and public opinion in 
an attempt to protect Jews in Damascus and Rhodes who were being per- 
secuted in a blood libel case." The affair was reported internationally and 
helped consolidate channels of exchange and cooperation that continued to 
operate in the following decades. In the 1860s and 1870s, Jewish international 
organizations such as the Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association were established, forming networks of activism that operated 
through diplomatic channels, public meetings, and the publication of reports 
and articles in the press.” Eastern European proponents of the Haskalah 
often used the new platforms to advocate social and political reforms in Jew- 
ish societies. 

Starting in the 1840s, Jewish newspapers had grown in number and cir- 
culation, assuming an increasingly key role in Jewish societies. Jewish news- 
papers offered their readers reports from Jewish communities across the 
world.” For instance, the popular Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, a self- 
proclaimed “nonpartisan publication for all Jewish interests” established by 
the German rabbi Ludwig Philippson in 1837, appeared three times a week 
and devoted one of its sections to reports and commentary on Jewish af- 
fairs in Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, and the United States. This practice 
was common to major Jewish newspapers of the period. Reflecting religious, 
ideological, and linguistic divisions, the Jewish press expanded considerably 
in the second half of the century and became the chief platform of the Jewish 
public sphere. 

In the 1860 and 1870s, Jewish emancipation was debated extensively in the 
European and Jewish public spheres, with different international organiza- 
tions and campaigns advocating the legal rights of Jews and their protection 
from violence.” In June 1878, in the aftermath of the Russian-Ottoman War, 
the Congress of Berlin convened to resolve border disputes and address the 
claims of Balkan national movements. Following intensive diplomatic work 


between the head of the congress, Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, German 
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Jewish banker Gerson von Bleichréder, and several Jewish organizations, the 
congress agreed on a series of decisions and clauses asserting that the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Romania would depend, inter alia, upon 
the granting of civic rights to their respective Jewish populations.!° 

Jews in Europe received the results of the congress with satisfaction and 
hope. The implementation of these agreements was partial at best, although 
their consequences were far-reaching. They gave a boost to Jewish national- 
ists, who argued openly for Jewish national self-determination and minor- 
ity rights in line with the principles declared at the diplomatic gathering in 
Berlin.” Moreover, the congress was a tour de force of German Jewish diplo- 
macy and a successful example of how Western European models of Jewish 
emancipation could—with the active involvement of German and German 
Jewish figures—be introduced to Eastern European countries." 

Beyond the Jewish perspective, the congress consolidated Germany’s role 
as a key European power and stabilizing force in international affairs. As 
A.J. P. Taylor put it, “The Congress of Berlin marked an epoch in where it 
met, not in what it did... . [It] demonstrated that a new Balance of Power, 
centered on Germany, had come into existence.” The congress also marked 
a disruption in the supremacy of French as the language of diplomacy, as the 
British prime minister Benjamin Disraeli chose to give his speech in English. 
By the end of the 1870s, Germany seemed to be the chief global power that 
could serve the Jewish cause and curb Russian discriminatory policies. At the 
same time, it was also clear, in light of the continuously difficult situation of 
Eastern European Jews, that the work of European diplomats alone could 


not guarantee Jewish minorities equality and security. 


Pinsker and Autoemancipation! 


The son of Simha Pinsker, a prominent Hebrew maskil and scholar, Leon 
Pinsker belonged to a limited group of Russian Jews who were not a product 
of traditional Jewish schooling. He was proficient neither in Hebrew nor in 
Yiddish, and he was one of the first Jews to study at a Russian university. 
Pinsker was five years old in 1826 when his family moved from Galicia to 
Odessa. He received advanced medical training in Germany in 1848-1849, 
practiced the profession in Odessa, and volunteered to serve in the Rus- 


sian army as a doctor during the Crimean War. He wrote occasionally (and 
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often anonymously) on Jewish affairs for the Russian Jewish press, arguing 
for the acculturation of Jews into Russian society. As Dmitry Shumsky has 
argued, however, Pinsker’s position before 1881 was by no means “assimila- 
tionist.” Pinsker championed the equality of civil rights for Russian Jews as 
subjects of the Russian Empire and as members of a distinct national and 
ethnic group.” 

During the wave of pogroms in Russia, Pinsker traveled to France, Eng- 
land, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, where he discussed the crisis of Rus- 
sian Jewry with several major figures. British member of Parliament Arthur 
Cohen urged Pinsker to write down and publish his thoughts, which he did 
during his stay in Berlin in the fall of 1882.7! The resulting pamphlet was 
meant to provide a sweeping analysis of the Jewish question, and—given the 
then-recent wave of violence and Jewish political weakness more broadly— 
to formulate paths of action that would secure a territorial asylum for Jews 
living in danger and deprivation. The pamphlet confronted Jews with what 
Pinsker perceived to be an undeniable truth: Jews were a foreign element 
in non-Jewish society. They were looked at with fear, repulsion, and mis- 
trust and therefore could not be genuinely integrated into society. The atti- 
tude toward Jews was a “psychic aberration” (Psychose), a culturally hereditary 
contempt for Jews that Pinsker called “Judeophobia.” Jews were perceived 
as a ghost-like entity in society, a “dead walking among the living.” They 
aroused this fear and hatred despite—indeed because of—their ability to ac- 
quire the cultural and social habits of their surroundings. 

Legislation gave Jews various degrees of legal emancipation, but “no- 
where ... did they succeed in obtaining from their fellow citizens recognition 
as native-born citizens of equal rank.”* Pinsker saw legal emancipation as 
“the crowning achievement of our century,” yet one that had little bearing on 
social emancipation. The European discourse on emancipation was therefore 
limited because it did not address the core of the Jewish question, namely the 
historical and pathological depths of anti-Jewish sentiments. 

The main difficulty, however, was Jews’ own “lack of desire for national 
independence.” They lacked national cohesion, self-determination, and a 
territorial center to which they could look and through which they could 
make a claim to their existence as a nation equal to other nations. As a di- 


asporic people, Pinsker asserted, Jews had reached a level of passivity and 
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helplessness that created a disgraceful existence and inability to respond 
to this painful reality or even to recognize it. When laws protecting Jewish 
rights were passed, Jews perceived them as an act of charity, not as a natu- 
ral right. According to Pinsker, true emancipation could not result from the 
granting of civil rights by states, but “only by the auto-emancipation of the 
Jewish people as a nation.” They therefore needed to arrive at a national 
resolution to take action and find a realistic solution that would be recog- 
nized by other governments. ‘The solution must consist of the acquisition of 
a suitable territory, serving as an asylum in which impoverished Jews could 
work independently, defend themselves, and regain their self-dignity. 

Jewish national self-consciousness, as Pinsker perceived it, did not draw 
its legitimacy from religion and tradition per se. He relied on the language of 
national self-determination (Selbstbestimmung) as it had emerged in the pre- 
ceding decades across Europe, and he invoked the recent examples of Serbia 
and Romania—whose independence was guaranteed at the Congress of Ber- 
lin—to substantiate his point.” In this respect, Pinsker’s pamphlet testifies 
to what the historian Holly Case has identified as a key feature of the argu- 
mentation of the “nationality question” in the nineteenth century, namely the 
comparable and indeed interlinked nature of national problems across Eu- 
rope.” Pinsker posited that the demand for Jewish national rights was com- 
mensurate with a dominant current in international politics, not a romantic 
or religious longing for collective harmony. In operative terms, Pinsker called 
for the establishment of a national congress that would be composed of Jew- 
ish leaders and that would create a committee to examine possible territorial 
solutions worldwide. (At that time, Pinsker considered Palestine a distracting 
and unrealistic option.**) The congress would promote the initiative in coop- 
eration with other governments, and a national fund would raise a budget 


necessary for the implementation of the plan. 


German as a Prestige Language 
By the time Pinsker wrote his pamphlet, the German language had already 
reached the status of a world language and a respectable means of commu- 
nication for the educated classes—a result not only of Germany’s rise as a 
major European power but also of the achievements and reputation of Ger- 


man literature, academia, and science.” Largely owing to the gradual decline 
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of French, it was German that, in the second half of the century, served as 
a “prestige language” and offered non-Germans a pathway to the realms of 
knowledge and politics.” In order to reach centers of political and intellec- 
tual power, one had to make use of the languages of those centers. Viewed in 
this way, Pinsker’s language choice reflected an attempt to mobilize German's 
prestige in order to give greater resonance to the national cause of Eastern 
European Jews. Yet beyond the mere use of German, Pinsker’s text drew 
heavily on ideas and concepts from discursive domains—nationalism, phi- 
losophy, and science—in which German's prestige loomed large. 

The most important of these domains was the idiom of nationalism. Pin- 
sker compared the condition of Jews to that of Cinderella (Aschenbrédel), 
drawing on Ludwig Bechstein’s popular 1845 compilation of fairy tales. In so 
doing, he employed a common feature in German national rhetoric, a gen- 
dered image of the nation as pure and gentle, a victim of mistreatment by sur- 
rounding forces.*! Pinsker also demonstrated his familiarity with the nuances 
of German nationalist terms by distinguishing Vazerland, Mutterland, and Hei- 
mat.” He argued that Jews have “many motherlands” but “no fatherland,” and 
he noted that what Jews needed to fight for was a Heimat—a place they would 
consider as their own and where they would not be seen as mere guests. How- 
ever, a fatherland was far from sight, considering that the historical land of 
Jews was not a realistic option as a place in which they could settle and obtain 
self-rule. By using the term Heimat, Pinsker pointed to a sense of rootedness, 
even if that feeling was not based on historical attachment to that territory. 

Pinsker’s national rhetoric also fed on the imagery of German national 
Romanticism, associated chiefly with Herder and Fichte. He adopted the 
postulate that nations were “living organisms,” among which Jews felt like 
aliens. By the same token, Pinsker saw the creation of a living organic whole 
as the chief goal of Jews, who were currently living like “an organism danger- 
ously ill.” Similar to a dominant romantic narrative of German history, Pin- 
sker asserted that Jews had ceased to exist as a political unity, yet continued 
to exist “spiritually” (geistig) as a nation. He further asserted that Jews had 
not yet reached the condition of a living nation because “they lack a certain 
distinctive national character (Volkstümlichkeit) possessed by every other na- 
tion,” which derives from living together. Herder and Fichte’s thought is also 


discernible in Pinsker’s call for the “free, active development of our national 
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force (nationale Kraft) and native (urwüchsig) genius.” These expressions were 
predicated on the idea that national self-determination draws much of its 
legitimacy from the latent, primordial qualities of a people. Pinsker criticized 
Jewish “fanatic patriots” who, for the purpose of proving their loyalty to their 
country, “deny their ancient national character (ureigenes Wesen).”*4 Here, too, 
Pinsker endorsed Herder’s idea of a division between different peoples and 
nations, with each carrying its own peculiar and indivisible essence. Last— 
and similar to Herder and to a predominant feature of nineteenth-century 
nationalist thought—Pinsker employed the division between “Aryans” and 
“Semites.”® He saw the presumed civilizational origin and character of Jews 
as a major source of legitimacy for Jewish national claims.’ 

Pinsker’s debt to Romanticist nationalism is striking given that he tried 
to present himself as a pragmatic and realistic writer responding to a state of 
crisis and to the rise of the principle of territorial nationalism. He utilized 
both forms of national reasoning, capturing what John Breuilly has identified 
as a driving force of nationalist reasoning, namely the “perpetual ambiguity” 
between notions of political community and cultural community.” Through 
the use of evocative terms from contemporary political language and from 
rooted tropes of national self-legitimization, Pinsker employed a familiar 
idiom for his German readership. 

A second, closely related, discursive domain that Pinsker mobilized was 
German philosophy. He was a product of Enlightenment thought to the ex- 
tent that he believed that the responsibility for the Jewish condition could 
not be ascribed entirely to the state or to society and that Jews had to eman- 
cipate themselves following their own autonomous will. He acknowledged 
the moral supremacy of what Kant and Herder called Humanitätsidee (the 
idea of humanity) while asserting that it was far from being realized—hence 
the need to focus on practical solutions at a national level. Elsewhere he 
noted that the goal of “eternal peace” (ewiger Friede) still awaited realization, 
echoing the idea Kant had formulated in his 1795 tract Zum ewigen Frieden. 
As Dmitry Shumsky has argued, it is from the same text that Pinsker drew 
the notion of hospitality (Gastfreundschaft). So long as Jews lacked territo- 
rial self-rule, they continued to be deemed houseless nomads in their lands 
of residence. By establishing Jewish self-government, Jews in different parts 


of the world would enjoy civic equality based on the principle of reciprocity 
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among independent nations.’ Moreover, Pinsker’s pamphlet echoed Hege- 
lian philosophy, particularly when depicting the Jewish national cause as a 
struggle for “recognition” (Anerkennung) and when decrying the Jews’ loss of 
“national self-consciousness” (nationales Selbstbewufstsein).” 

Pinsker’s text also took advantage of German's prestige by embracing sci- 
entific, empirical, and medical idioms. As a writer of the nineteenth century, 
his positions echoed scientific positivism in many ways. He postulated that 
the human race’s hatred toward Jews “rests upon anthropological and social 
principles, innate and ineradicable,” hence the need to carve out a territorial 
path.*° The condition of Jews, according to Pinsker, owed “purely and sim- 
ply to the operation of those general forces, the consequence of the nature 
of humanity.”* Pinsker used medical jargon to draw a parallel between the 
condition of Jews to that of a sick person unaware of his lack of hunger and 
thirst—a reference to the absent determination of Jews to liberate themselves 
from their “anorexia.” Pinsker’s second and more extensive use of medical 
jargon appeared in his famous diagnosis of antisemitism as a pathology, “Ju- 
deophobia,” a disease transmitted from one generation to the other and that 
involved fear and alienation from the Jew, an utter rejection and distancing 
that impeded any genuine possibility of respectful coexistence. Whereas the 
reference to anorexia was metaphorical, the invocation of Judeophobia was 
a direct application of the scientific and medical language of pathologies, 
symptoms, and cures to social matters, drawing on an understanding of soci- 
ety as the interaction among distinct organisms.* 

Pinsker, whose only book publication before 1882 was a German-lan- 
guage overview of balneotherapy sites in Odessa, was not blind to German’s 
international and esteemed status in scholarly and scientific domains.“ Al- 
though his message could have been conveyed in other languages, its use of 
particularly evocative terminology—easily discernible for German readers of 
the time—added to the pamphlet an air of an urgent, provocative interven- 
tion in the “Jewish question” of the time. German Jewish responses to the 
text indeed took notice of Pinsker’s striking rhetoric. The German rabbi and 
writer Ludwig Philippson accused the anonymous writer of suffering from 
a disease himself—namely, “Russian nihilism’—given his alleged obsession 
with sickness and death.“ Philippson was also critical of Pinsker’s pessimistic 


account of the relations between Jews and non-Jews. He asserted that “some 
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of the author’s statements have appeared thus far only in texts written by an- 
tisemites.”“° The Jewish scholar Moritz Steinschneider, commenting on the 
pamphlet after it had been endorsed by proponents of Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, went even further, arguing that “this kind of propaganda for colo- 
nization in Palestine is more dangerous than antisemitism.”* For Philippson 
and Steinschneider, the fact that Auzoemancipation! was written in German 
seemed to jeopardize the state of German Jews, as it was predicated on an as- 
sumption that was shared by antisemitic opponents of Jewish emancipation, 
namely that Jews were “never at home.” This, for instance, was a message that 
was proclaimed in the 1877 antisemitic pamphlet The Strangers in Our House! 
A Warning Call to the German People, by a Citizen of Berlin.*8 

Perhaps as a defensive response to Pinsker’s proficiency in German, 
Philippson asserted that the gist of Pinsker’s perception was wrapped in 
“eloquent yet mostly hollow phrases,” thus questioning the genuine ability 
of the Russian-Jewish author to comprehend the implications of the poi- 
gnant words he was using. By contrast, supportive comments by Russian 
maskilim referred to Pinsker’s use of “a tongue for teaching” (/eshon lemudim) 
or his “noble words” (divre negidim) as one of the text’s main virtues.” In the 
United States, Emma Lazarus wrote of “a very remarkable pamphlet just 
printed in Germany, written by a Russian Jew.” She praised the anonymous 
writer's “fiery eloquence and his depth and fervor of conviction,” whose “ap- 
peal for nationality is a pregnant indication of the spirit of the times.”°° 

It is difficult to determine whether and to what extent Pinsker consciously 
adopted the terms and rhetorical features of German national, philosophical, 
and scientific languages. Indeed, some of these features were common in the 
contemporary press." Be that as it may, Pinsker made a manifold, eclectic, at 
times contradictory use of different arguments, concepts, and metaphors that 
were rooted in the German language, especially in its strongest intellectual 
fields of influence. This augmented the effect of his message and helped situ- 
ate the Jewish national question within the political, ideological, and schol- 


arly discourses of the period. 


Discursive Attention and (Trans)national Agitation 


Autoemancipation! was a radical text, but considering the turbulence in the 


Jewish world during the pogroms of 1881-1882, it was not a voice in the des- 
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ert. Indeed, it was published in September 1882, following a flood of other 
publications and debates over the Jewish question and the immigration cri- 
sis.” The genre of pamphlets and manifestos had already emerged as a new 
venue for molding the “new politics” of the Jewish world, as Israel Bartal 
has put it. Such publications conveyed disenchantment with the prospect of 
gradual civil emancipation granted by the Russian state.” In May 1881, Moses 
Schrenzel, a Jewish publicist from Lemberg (Lviv), published a pamphlet in 
German, The Solution of the Jewish Question, that voiced disillusion with po- 
litical emancipation and called instead for the establishment of a Jewish state 
in America. In his (favorable) review of Autoemancipation!, the Russian 
maskil Y. L. Gordon coupled the text with another German-language pam- 
phlet, published in March of the same year by Joseph von Wertheimer, an 
Austrian Jewish writer, philanthropist, and activist for Jewish emancipation.» 

Although Wertheimer was a proponent of the Western idea of emancipa- 
tion, he made a similar distinction between social and political emancipation, 
thus recognizing the limits of the latter.” Wertheimer saw “mass emigra- 
tion” (Exodus in Masse) as an impractical solution given the poor conditions 
in which Jews too often found themselves in their new countries. Yet simi- 
lar to what Pinsker would suggest five months later, Wertheimer called for 
the establishment of a supranational alliance of Jewish leaders from around 
the world—an “alliance of alliances,” as Wertheimer put it—that would 
represent Jews and promote their cause.” Pinsker, residing in Vienna and 
Berlin during these months, might indeed have encountered Wertheimer’s 
pamphlet. 

Pinsker thus did not bring forth a new approach to the crisis of Eastern 
European Jewry. Still, juxtaposed to the eruption of political texts on the 
Jewish question, his pamphlet stood out because its language was not associ- 
ated with Jewish nationalist agitation in Russia. In a preface to his Yiddish 
rendition of Autoemancipation!, Sh. Y. Abramovitsh pointed to the pamphlet’s 
linguistic significance by noting that it had been written in German, “the 
language of the people whose renowned intellectuals’ wisdom and humane- 
ness is as great as the madness and evilness of its truculent fools.” Pinsker, 
for his part, disclosed only the fact that the author was “a Russian Jew”—an 
elusively simple label that concealed the extent of the author’s immersion 


in German language and culture, as well as his remoteness from the social 
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conditions of the majority of Russian Jews. Tellingly, a French commentator 
expressed doubts about whether the author was really a Russian Jew.” 

Pinsker’s hometown, Odessa, was a likely setting to nourish multilin- 
gual modes of political action. The modern port city differed from the rest 
of Russia in the more Westernized forms of culture and everyday life that 
prevailed there, befitting its mercantile, multinational population. Odessa 
Jews were more prone to undergo a process of acculturation that, accord- 
ing to Steven Zipperstein, “resulted from a recognition of the usefulness of 
the other culture’s skills (linguistic, technical, or otherwise), quite indepen- 
dent of larger cultural benefits.”°° Processes of acculturation and seculariza- 
tion were accordingly motivated less by the intellectual and political work of 
maskilim and more by social, economic, and other practical needs.‘ At the 
same time, Odessa was a center of exchange of goods and ideas with Gali- 
cia. This state of affairs nourished the necessity and significance of knowing 
German. Modern Jewish schools established in Odessa in the 1830s adopted 
German as a language of instruction.” In 1860, the city’s Jewish community 
appointed the German rabbi Simon Leon Schwabacher as municipal rabbi, a 
position he held until 1888.6 

Pinsker was a product of the cultural atmosphere of mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Odessa, although some biographical details might further explain his 
linguistic preferences. In keeping with a common practice among Galician 
maskilim, Pinsker’s family taught him German from an early age. He studied 
at a Jewish school—coestablished by his father—in which the languages of 
instruction were Russian and German. But he also belonged to a genera- 
tion of young, educated Jews who were drawn to the allure of Russian as a 
vehicle of integration into Russian society. According to Alter Druyanow, 
Pinsker “was torn between the German and Russian languages” and was thus 
perhaps particularly sensitive to distinctions between a mother tongue and a 
civic tongue. 

Pinsker’s linguistic concerns were not merely personal. He was a mem- 
ber of a social milieu that probed questions of linguistic loyalty in an era 
increasingly defined by nationalist modes of thought. In a debate in 1873, Y. 
L. Gordon, who respected and yet also criticized the political and scholarly 
attitudes advanced by German Jewish intellectuals,” supported the initia- 


tive of the Society for the Promotion of Enlightenment among the Jews 
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of Russia (OPE) to subsidize the study of Russian Jewish students in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau. This seminary, headed by Zecharias 
Frankel, was a leading center of Jewish scholarship. Some members of the 
OPE (including Pinsker), however, saw education in the German “language 
and spirit” a move that went against OPE’s goal of promulgating Russian 
language among Jews. Gordon argued that the Russification effort and the 
Enlightenment of the Jews are not one and the same, and that, as Michael 
Stanislawski summarized his position, “linguistic acculturation is not coter- 
minous with the inner transformation of the Jews, their abandonment of 
degrading superstitions and outdated mores that cannot be synthesized with 
modernity.” Gordon's stance exemplified the effect that the rise of ethnic 
nationalism in the second half of the century had on maskilim and Jewish 
nationalists. Different from the debates of the Haskalah in the early decades 
of the century, the connection between using a language and endorsing its 
respective culture could no longer be taken for granted. 

Another significant detail in this respect was Pinsker’s personal interest 
in Central European politics following the events of 1848. During his stay 
in Germany and Austria in 1848-1849, Pinsker met with Jewish figures such 
as Adolf Jellinek, Ludwig Philippson, and Abraham Geiger. He returned 
to Austria and Germany in later years, followed closely the national poli- 
tics of the Habsburg Empire, and wrote about it in the early 1860s for the 
Russian-Jewish journals Razsvet and Sion. In several of these articles, Pinsker 
examined the discrepancy between the official policies toward Jews in Hun- 
gary following the 1848 events and the failure to recognize Jews as a national 
minority. In one article, Pinsker asserted that the leaders of the Hungar- 
ian national movement were “expecting Jews to be reborn as Magyars, and 
thereby forget that one can adopt from a different people—and this, too, not 
all at once—[only] the external forms: clothes, a way of life, customs, lan- 
guage, but by no means the spirit or the character of the foreign nationality.” 
By raising the question of national rights in Central Europe, Pinsker offered 
an insight into what he saw as the false premises of Jewish assimilation.® 
Apart from such commentaries, Pinsker also published historical pieces in 
which he presented and praised earlier Jewish civil-emancipatory efforts. For 
instance, in 1880 he wrote about French Jewish statesman Adolphe Crémieux 


and his diplomatic efforts during the Damascus Affair, and about Gabriel 
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Riesser, the chief advocate of German Jewish legal emancipation. Accord- 
ing to Dmitry Shumsky, Pinsker’s preoccupation with the legal and cultural 
status of Jews in Western Europe and the Habsburg Empire enabled him to 
engage critically, if indirectly, with the Russian government’s policies toward 
its own Jewish population.” 

One of the issues that stood at the heart of debates over Jews’ political 
status, both in Eastern and in Central Europe, was language. In the Habsburg 
Empire, language divisions played a central role in broader debates over the 
“national question.” In 1784, Emperor Joseph II instituted German as the of- 
ficial language of imperial administration, a step that sparked opposition in 
different parts of the empire. This led to certain concessions, including the 
empire’s official recognition of other languages. Language was thus a domain 
through which ethnic and ideological tensions were channeled. Jews in par- 
ticular were portrayed—either as a praise or as a reproach—as harbingers of 
the German language throughout the empire.” After the establishment of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 1867, national groups in the Habsburg 
Empire promoted with growing vehemence their national languages at the 
expense of German, the language of the empire, although multilingualism 
persisted to various degrees into the twentieth century.” 

One of the functions of German in the Habsburg Empire was that of a 
mediating language between minorities and the empire, and among different 
national minorities. The pan-Slav congress of 1848 was held in Prague, and 
its language of communication—and of its official written statements—was 
German.” Mikhail Bakunin, a leading figure in socialist and anarchist circles 
since the mid-nineteenth century, was one of the two Russian participants 
at the congress. His revolutionary activity forced him to flee Prague after 
being denounced to the police. He found refuge in Berlin, where he wrote 
a pamphlet—A Call to the Slavs by a Russian Patriot—in which he laid out 
his worldview, as well as his main accusations against German and Austrian 
imperial politics.” We cannot assume that Pinsker read Bakunin’s pamphlet, 
but a brief comparison between the two texts illustrates how features of the 
idiom of Central European political agitation circulated between ideological 
camps.” Pinsker, who followed the political conversations in Central Europe, 


utilized many of its rhetorical characteristics. Pinsker’s and Bakunin’s pam- 
y P 
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phlets differed in the type of action they envisioned (Pinsker focused on or- 
ganized political activity, whereas Bakunin called for revolutionary uprising), 
but they both emphasized the indispensability of popular national sentiment 
to stir action and considered the current moment a window of opportunity 
for putting an end to a history of passivity.” 

The two pamphlets also stressed cross-national unity as a key to shak- 
ing off the yoke of subjugation. Pinsker decried the fact that the dispersal 
of Jews had become the main feature of their existence: “The Jewish people 
have no fatherland of their own, though many motherlands; they have no 
rallying point, no center of gravity, no government.”” He therefore saw an 
initial remedy in the formation of a unified bond that would promote the 
recuperation of Jewish national dignity. Bakunin likewise saw the division 
of the Slavic peoples as the major obstacle preventing them from taking ef- 
fective political action.” In this sense, there was a certain resemblance be- 
tween the conditions of the Slavic and the Jewish peoples as depicted in 
the two pamphlets. In both cases, a full realization of their historical condi- 
tion and their potential power had yet to be achieved. In both cases as well, 
their powerless existence could not be addressed in conventional diplomatic 
ways. In Bakunin’s view, a diplomatic effort would not shatter the position of 
European ruling elites; in Pinsker’s, it would not solve the Jewish question. 
Bakunin thus turned to revolution as a first step, followed by the establish- 
ment of a confederation of Slavic nations. Pinsker, merging the drive of the 
1848 national movements with lessons learned from their failures, called for 
a national movement that would operate autonomously while seeking inter- 
national legitimacy and cooperation. Bakunin asserted, “Your foreign politics 
cannot transform before you reconfigure your inner politics,” a similar mes- 
sage to that of Pinsker, who saw emancipation as an insufficient form of 
political struggle—hence the calls for “autoemancipation” and the establish- 
ment of a national congress.” In both cases, self-reliance and decisive collec- 
tive action were considered the chief vehicles for freedom. 

This comparison sheds light on two latent aspects of Autoemancipation!. 
First, to understand the impact of Pinsker’s language choice, it is fruitful 
to place his pamphlet within the context of the corpus of national revival 


and popular agitation published in German. Ideas of self-emancipation and 
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“national rebirth” (nationale Wiedergeburt) were commonplace during the 1848 
upheavals, and Pinsker’s language choice made the communication of these 
ideas more effective. Having followed the development of national move- 
ments in Central Europe since the 1840s and the status of the Jewish ques- 
tion therein, Pinsker was aware of the importance of the continuous struggle 
for international legitimacy and minority rights. His territorial nationalism 
was thus located in two seemingly separate discourses: national self-reliance, 
on the one hand, and minority politics within an international multiempire 
order, on the other. 

Second, the German language served as more than a means of commu- 
nication in the texts written by Bakunin and Pinsker. Both authors dealt 
with national groups that did not have a common language and territory. In 
their similar titles, the authors presented themselves as Russians—Pinsker as 
a Russian Jew, Bakunin as a Russian patriot. This fact seems to have been a 
message in itself. Pinsker wrote to his fellow Jews and Bakunin to his fellow 
Slavs. Both used German, which, beyond its communicative purpose, also 
embodied, to a large degree, the ideological worldview that their message 
challenged. This is the sense in which the language choice also served as a 
means of remonstration. Bakunin ruthlessly wrote against the empires and 
called for the dissolution of the Austrian monarchy, whereas Pinsker criti- 
cized the tenets of German and German Jewish discourse on legal-political 
emancipation and emphasized Jews’ historically and psychologically rooted 
foreignness in society. German Jews rarely brought up this latter claim. In- 
deed, German Jewish intellectuals and activists polemicized during these 
years against antisemitic authors who questioned the ability of Jews to as- 
similate into German society.” 

Pinsker’s language choice gave his message an urgency not only for his 
potential supporters but also, and at least as importantly, for his potential 
antagonists. To be sure, choosing German allowed Pinsker to reach wide and 
influential audiences in the Jewish world and beyond. Yet to comprehend 
the strong reactions the pamphlet provoked, it needs to be understood as a 
bold intervention by an outsider—indeed, a “Russian Jew’—in the German- 
speaking discourse, which, until then, hardly ever produced irredentist voices 


of Jewish national self-determination or claims for territorial autonomy. The 
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effect of Autoemancipation! on the Jewish political discourse was thus closely 


entwined with Pinsker’s language choice and its implications. 


Liberalism, Socialism, and the Problem with Emancipation 


Pinsker’s criticism was directed not only at Western European Jews but also 
at Eastern European Jews’ political latitude. Among Russian Jews, the con- 
cept of emancipation played a somewhat different role than it did in Central 
and Western Europe. The term emancipation was not part of the tsarist state’s 
administrative vocabulary. Rather, the transformation of Jews legal status de- 
pended first and foremost on “reorganization” and “transformation” of Jew- 
ish life.8° Against this background, Russian-Jewish liberals and maskilim 
used the term in two main ways: when referring either to the process of 
civic-political emancipation taking place in Western Europe or to the social, 
religious, and educational reforms that ought to take place within Jewish 
communities in Russia. The latter meaning was occasionally designated as 
samo-emantsipatsiia (self-emancipation). As Eli Lederhendler has argued, 
already before the 1881-1882 pogroms, parts of the Haskalah movement had 
grown disillusioned with state-oriented politics, promoting instead a “politics 
of self-liberation.”*! 

For Russian liberal Jews, the pogroms posed a significant political chal- 
lenge amid what appeared to be the state’s failure to protect Jews from an- 
tisemitic violence. A telling example of a response to this challenge was a 
Russian-language essay from 1883, “What Kind of Self-Emancipation Do 
Jews Need?” written by Simon Dubnow, then a rising Jewish intellectual who 
would later turn to Jewish nationalist autonomism and become its leading 
thinker.” In his memoirs, Dubnow noted that he had decided to write the 
essay as a response to the “prevailing agitation following the publication of 
Doctor Pinsker’s pamphlet, which wrecked all our hopes for civic emancipa- 
tion and a cultural renewal in a European spirit.” In the essay, Dubnow 
wrote that the outburst of violence should be seen as having impeded the 
gradual progress that had been made in previous decades but should not lead 
Jews to renounce these efforts altogether: “The preachers of self-emancipa- 
tion and especially their most influential wing, the Palestinists .. . have ar- 


gued that there has been a triumph of the national principle, that Jews should 
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adapt themselves to the new cultural conditions and separate themselves off 
as a living nation. [But this is] a superficial attitude toward history.”*4 Jews 
should instead continue to strive toward a moderate form of fusion with 
society, to advocate gradual religious reform and cultural work comparable 
to that which had fruitfully taken place in Germany. The proper understand- 
ing and goal of Jewish self-emancipation should be, according to Dubnow, 
the integration of Jews into Russian society. In a review from 1884, Dub- 
now further argued that it was necessary to form a united effort promoting 
“equality before the law, on the one hand, and internal self-emancipation, on 
the other.” Dubnow did not merely polemicize against Pinsker’s position, 
then: he viewed Autoemancipation! and its followers as engaging in a struggle 
over the meaning of (self-)emancipation, as they were imbuing it with na- 
tionalist and radical meanings. As noted earlier, Pinsker did not reject efforts 
toward civic emancipation, and he believed that an organized national action 
would indeed bolster such efforts. Still, Dubnow’s reaction reveals the ways 
in which the question of the meaning of Jewish emancipation operated after 
the publication of Pinsker’s pamphlet. 

The contested nature of the term “emancipation” resulted not only from 
Jewish political divisions but also from its multiple meanings in national and 
international discourses since the middle of the century. The term was as- 
sociated with the liberation of nations, slaves, peasants, women, Jews, Catho- 
lics, workers, or humanity as a whole. Karl Martin Grass and Reinhart Ko- 
selleck, who investigated the appearance of the term in European politics 
and thought, have shown that the revolutionary and propagandistic value 
attached to it starting in the late 1840s had made it a buzzword denoting 
the transformation of the social order—and not merely the protection of 
legal rights. 

By the mid-1870s, the term was used by political commentators represent- 
ing different, indeed opposing, political worldviews.* Socialists, for example, 
though not yet a major political power, had an important part in the dis- 
semination of the idea of emancipation in Germany and beyond. Germany’s 
two socialist parties enjoyed growing popularity in the early 1870s, eventually 
merging in 1875, and Bismarck’s 1878 Anti-Socialist Laws only contributed to 
the appeal of socialist ideas to the working classes and other activist circles. 


In tsarist Russia, socialist ideas circulated widely among Russian intellectuals 
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during the 1870s and had a direct impact on Russian populists searching for 
effective ideas and practices to disrupt the political order.°” During that de- 
cade, activists and intellectuals rediscovered the Communist Manifesto, which 
was published in nine editions and six languages between 1871 and 1873.” 
According to Eliyahu Stern, “The discovery of Karl Marx’s writings by Rus- 
sian Jews in the mid-1870s changed the way they viewed their situation and 
provided a framework for them to become political actors.””! One did not 
have to be a self-avowed socialist to recognize unfair distribution of resources 
as well as the state’s failure to protect Jews and other vulnerable groups. So- 
cialism was one of the vectors through which emancipation turned into “a 
concept of historical movement, without disavowing its juridical implica- 
tions,” as Koselleck put it.” 

Autoemancipation! exemplified this development. Although the text 
was remote from the socialist agenda, it nonetheless included con- 
spicuous elements of socialist rhetoric. Scholars have already compared 
Autoemancipation!s role in Zionist history to that of the Communist Mani- 
festo in socialist history, referring chiefly to the Jewish nationalist text’s retro- 
spective status as a “founding text,” as well as to common genre features—a 
bold, unequivocal attitude to the posed problem, sweeping statements, and an 
aggressive tone.” The similarity between the texts goes even further, in fact, 
as the Communist Manifesto and Autoemancipation! shared certain structural 
and rhetorical features. For instance, both texts depicted a history of a collec- 
tive that had been suffering from persistent discrimination and injustice. In 
Autoemancipation!, as noted earlier, Pinsker described society’s perception of 
Jews as that of a ghost-like entity (Judengespenst) that spreads fear and anxi- 
ety. Marx and Engels used a similar image to describe the “specter” (Gespenst) 
of communism.” Both texts described the present moment as the peak in a 
history of injustice that ought to be disrupted through collective action. 

The emancipatory messages of Autoemancipation! and the Communist 
Manifesto contained a degree of criticism toward those members of the op- 
pressed masses who had accepted their condition with passivity and listless- 
ness. While putting the blame on the oppressor, the authors nevertheless 
perceived inadequate “self-consciousness” on the part of the oppressed as a 
major impediment to historical change. The historical condition that charac- 


terized the cases of both the Jews and the proletariat was their homelessness 
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in the era of the state. Both were an integral part of society but nonethe- 
less alienated from it and from their own historical fate. Marx and Engels 
wrote that “workers have no fatherland,” as did Pinsker with respect to the 
Jews: “The Jewish people have no fatherland, even if many motherlands.” 
The Communist Manifesto questioned the myth of national unity amid the 
pauperization and alienation of the proletariat—a condition that required 
a national and eventually international response by the working classes of 
the world. Pinsker invoked the attachment of Jews to their respective moth- 
erlands, but his discussion emphasized the historically rooted features that 
distinguish the case of Jews from that of other nationalities. He consequently 
called for a national rejuvenation that would not deny the national attach- 
ment of Jews to their lands of residence.” Both texts reckoned that appealing 
to governments would be a futile action given the social conditions that gave 
rise to exploitation (in Marx and Engels) or antisemitism (in Pinsker). The 
call for action was a transnational one in both cases, reinforcing and under- 
mining the national principle, and both texts proclaimed that the oppressed 
had nothing left to lose.” 

A subtler parallel between the texts lay in their concurring adoption and 
subversion of the idea of emancipation. Marx had already addressed the 
problem of Jewish emancipation in an 1844 essay (which became famous 


only posthumously).”” 


In it, he argued that the problem lay not in Jewish 
separatism but more generally in capitalism and its profound imprint on the 
“Jewish spirit.” In opposition to Bruno Bauer, who saw Jews and Judaism as 
a religious entity, Marx saw “the Jew” in his economic and social traits—“the 
everyday Jew.””® He therefore challenged the goal of emancipation by replac- 
ing the categories through which it was normally handled and by shifting the 
emphasis from religious to economic and quotidian considerations. 

Marx’s depiction of Jews was rooted in the Christian imagery of Juda- 
ism, although it simultaneously secularized the Jewish problem by situating 
it within the “capitalist problem.” His text was not disseminated broadly at 
the time of its publication, but it pointedly reflected the socialist challenge 
to the state-centered, legal conception of emancipation. Eliyahu Stern is 
therefore right to situate Pinsker’s pamphlet within the political-intellectual 
current of “Jewish materialism,” emerging in the 1870s. This current sought 


to place the concrete—not merely spiritual—well-being and economic con- 
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dition of Jews at the heart of Jewish political action. The correspondence 
of some of Pinsker’s vocabulary and rhetoric to socialist motifs and ideas 
enhanced its ability to appear as a timely text that echoed the European po- 


litical language of the time. 


Secularizing Jewish Nationalism 


Pinsker’s arguments were not rooted in religion. His call for a united effort 
to transform the Jewish condition was not based on Jews’ self-understanding 
as a chosen people but rather on their status as a nation bereft of sovereignty. 
Pinsker remarked acerbically that the chosenness of Jews consisted in their 
being “chosen for universal hatred.” The idea of a “holy land” was foreign to 
Pinsker and went against the order of the day. He also held that the belief in 
the Messiah had been an obstacle to the realization of national emancipa- 
tion." Jacob Talmon argued that it was precisely Pinsker’s lack of religious 
reasoning that made his call for action more effective, because it underscored 
its relevance to the national debates of the period.'” In this respect, Auto- 
emancipation! departed from Jewish nationalist rhetoric in the early 1880s. 
Even Jewish nationalists who were inspired by secular and materialist ideas 
employed Jewish religious terminology and often invoked the Bible as the 
foundational text of the Jewish nation and its primary source of legitimacy.' 

Autoemancipation! thus did not fit easily into the rhetoric of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jewish nationalism. In his 1882 review, Y. L. Gordon noted that “this 
word [Autoemancipation] cannot be easily rendered into the Holy Tongue.” 
‘The first attempt to translate the pamphlet into Hebrew, made by Shmuel 
Leib Zitron, was published in several installments in 1882 in the periodical 
Ha-Magid, which was based in East Prussia but disseminated widely in Rus- 
sia. In Hebrew, the title was translated as “an appeal from a Jewish man 
born in Russia,” as opposed to the German title which was signed by “a Rus- 
sian Jew.” Pinsker’s address to his “fellow kin” (Stammesgenossen) was rendered 
by Zitron as “fellow believers” (ehav bnei emuna). The text in its Hebrew ver- 
sion stated that Jews should not put their trust in emancipation but commit 
themselves instead to establishing a “Hebrew kingdom” that would “be ac- 
ceptable to the great rulers of the land”. Pinsker was alarmed by the changes 
in the Hebrew version and asked to publish a clarification (anonymously, and 
signed by his friend and ideological ally Moshe Leib Lilienblum), in which 
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he noted that some of the messages were conveyed inaccurately, one of which 
was the idea that “emancipation could take place once the Israelite nation 
is redeemed through the establishment of a Hebrew kingdom.” Zitron 
later recalled how hard he had tried “to find a proper and accurate Hebrew 
equivalent for ‘Autoemancipation,” calling it “Self-Liberty” (herut atsmit). 
‘The difficulty stemmed from the fact that during these years, Zitron noted, 
Hebrew writers “would retreat as if encountering a lion when faced with any 
word that did not have its root and source in the Bible.”!”” 

Russian censorship, which found the text and particularly its title to be 
too provocative, posed another challenge for Hebrew publishers seeking to 
publish Pinsker’s message in Russia. Ha-Magids editor, David Gordon, in- 
structed Zitron to curb the language of the pamphlet and to find a differ- 
ent title, adding half-humorously that, for the censor, “liberty can only be 
granted graciously by Cossacks.”!°* Zitron decided, then, to call the essay 
“The Redemption of Israel” (Zeshuat yisrae/). A year later, he published Au- 
toemancipation! as a booklet under the title Jf] Am Not for Myself, Then Who 
Will Be for Me?, Hillel’s proverb from the Mishna, quoted in the pamphlet’s 
motto. Amid the tension between the radical European understanding of 
emancipation as liberty and a messianic call for redemption, the new title 
advocated independent political action while remaining anchored in Jewish 
linguistic and religious resources. 

Pinsker’s choice to write in German thus allowed him to mobilize the 
emancipatory discourses of the nineteenth century, which entailed elements 
of redemption and historical promise. All the while, Pinsker kept a distance 
from Jewish or Christian lore, and he presented his call as an attempt to 
break away from religious constraints. David Gordon wrote in a letter to the 
German rabbi Isaac Rülf that Autoemancipation! “is rooted in the mundane 
but has been consecrated by its holy belief in the vocation of our proph- 
ets.” Autoemancipation! contributed, then, to the transformation of Jewish 
political language while maintaining a mutually enriching tension between a 
secular message and a religious undertone. 

The religious entanglement can be further explored by looking at a review 
written by Perets Smolenskin. A leading writer of the Russian Haskalah and 


an early proponent of Jewish nationalism who resided in Vienna, Smolenskin 
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edited the Hebrew journal Ha-Shahar (“The Dawn’), which is discussed at 
greater length in the next chapter. Smolenskin maintained that there was not 
much novelty in Pinsker’s pamphlet: “No great news has been revealed to us 
here, not for anyone who knows Hebrew and knows what has been written 
in it in the last years, nor for anyone who knows the spirit of the majority of 
Jews in Russia, whose voice is echoed in it too.” Smolenskin was also likely 
alluding here to his own work, which he had dedicated to the lifting of the 
national spirit among Jews. 

Smolenskin did praise Pinsker for one thing in particular, however: “But 
such words had not been heard in German ever since Jews started speaking 
and writing, since the rise of their spirit until our days. For the fathers of the 
[German] Haskalah, German has been the holy of holies, and their history is 
that of the attempt to silence Israel among the gentiles, to have its memories 
sunk in oblivion, its temples of glory destroyed.”"!° Smolenskin saw Pinsker’s 
text as paving an alternative path for the German language in Jewish life. For 
Smolenskin, German had been tightly bound up with the work of destruc- 
tion because of the way it served the ideology of assimilation and the decay 
of the Hebrew language. According to Smolenskin, those trying to speak to 
German Jews with a request to save Israel and its spirit had been ignored. 
Now, however, Pinsker used German in a new way. Autoemancipation! was 
no less than “a powerful key to open sealed gates,” for the writer expressed 
his ideas in a language that was clear to those “obtuse and merciless and deaf 
people,” and, what is more, “in a truly beautiful and wonderful language.” 
Smolenskin asserted that “the main thing” was that Pinsker had “proclaimed 
in the German language the idea that we are a people and that we must pay 
heed to our existence by guaranteeing ourselves an asylum. And for this we 
praise the writer and express our gratitude.”!” 

On the face of it, Pinsker’s achievement lay, according to Smolenskin, in 
his ability to write a text that had brought the national call to the “deaf” Ger- 
man Jews. Smolenskin was nevertheless also appreciative of Pinsker’s more 
ingenious achievement, namely the defilement of German Jews’ “holy of 
holies,” the language of assimilation. Smolenskin thus underlined the ideo- 
logical divide in the Jewish world around the German Jewish Enlightenment 


and its historical legacy. He saw Autoemancipation! as a publication that, for 
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proponents of Jewish self-determination, served historical justice, marking a 


potential transition in the Jewish history of the German language. 


After Autoemancipation! 


In early 1883, the German rabbi Isaac Rülf published a text in German (with 
a German and Hebrew title) dedicated to the author of Autoemancipation!, 
reiterating its message while also stressing the importance of Palestine to 
Jewish nationhood." In the same year, Pinsker was appointed as president of 
Hibbat Zion, an umbrella organization for the different movements promot- 
ing Jewish emigration to Palestine." His appointment contributed to the 
strengthening tie between Eastern and Western European Jewish national- 
ist circles. One of the outcomes of this process was the growing presence 
of German in the correspondence and writings of Jewish nationalists. This 
brought to the surface, however, the question of how to articulate the na- 
tional message in a manner that would appeal to Western and Eastern audi- 
ences alike. Groups in the Russian Empire usually advocated ethno-national 
forms of self-determination and emigration to Palestine. Voices from the 
West were more moderate, focusing on the support of Jewish agricultural 
collectives in Palestine. 

In a postscript to a Hebrew letter written in August 1884 by the Warsaw 
branch of Hibbat Zion and addressed to its Russian members, the authors 
noted: “We are sending this message to our brethren in the West and in 
Romania; hence we ask you to pay close attention to it. Obviously, it was 
written in a different tongue and in German, but without any change of 
content.”!5 This clarification suggested that the Russian-Jewish readership 
might have been suspicious about a possible change of message in the letter’s 
German version. It turned out, within three months, that such suspicions 
were not unwarranted. Representatives of the movement convened their first 
major conference in Kattowitz, Germany. The invitations and official pro- 
tocols were printed in both Hebrew and German, and were sent to Jewish 
communities around Europe. The Kattowitz conference helped establish the 
organizational foundations of the Jewish national movement and facilitated 
coordination between Eastern and Western groups. 

Shortly after the publication of the conference protocols in early 1885, 
the Galician Hebrew periodical Juri anokhi published two articles pointing 
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out major discrepancies between the Hebrew and the German versions. ‘The 
former included “most valuable words of which no trace is to be found in 
the German version,” in addition to “parts from the German version that 
do not appear at all in the Hebrew version!” The author of the article did 
not ascribe the differences to poor translation, but rather suspected that they 
were the result of a calculated strategy: the conference was held mostly in 
German, but the writer of the Hebrew version decided “to conceal from the 
non-German speaking Jews—who are the majority in Russia and Roma- 
nia—various things that are remote from the national spirit, and also to in- 
sert words of national revival and excitement that the speakers had never 
considered uttering.” The author cited examples chiefly from Pinsker’s 
speech, who, according to the German version, had said, “We have come 
here from many lands,” whereas in the Hebrew version, he had supposedly 
declared, “We have come here in the name of God, who loves the gates of 
Zion.”!'8 In the German version, Pinsker was quoted as saying that “we natu- 
rally ought to help any Jew earn his living anywhere,” whereas in the Hebrew 
version his words turned into a commitment to help “any Jew who wants to 
work in the Holy Land.”"? 

Pinsker learned about the mistranslations (which were also reported 
in the German Jewish newspaper Israelitische Wochenschrift) and demanded 
the publication of a corrected version of his speech. In response to Pin- 
sker’s request for an explanation, Hibbat Zion member Isidor Yasinowski 
insisted that these were honest mistakes committed by one of the attendees 
who “did not manage to translate several words and even sentences from 
your speech.” He further explained that “a large portion of the inaccu- 
racies in the Hebrew version stems from the difficulty of translating from 
German—a modern European language—into Hebrew, an ancient Oriental 
language.” In another letter, one of the organizers of the conference insisted 
that a deliberate manipulation of the version had not taken place: “We could 
not have misled the German-speaking Jews who attended the conference. 
We also could not have possibly deceived the Russian-speaking Jews, be- 
cause an equal number of German and Hebrew protocols were sent to every 
town in Russia. German is comprehensible to many Jews, and there is al- 
most no corner of Russia where you would not find a Jew who understands 


German.” 
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In a letter to Pinsker in February 1885, Yasinowski raised concerns that 


the idea might take root that they “wrote two versions for two audiences.” 


The debate died down after Hibbat Zion member Shaul Pinhas Rabinovich 
published a clarification in two leading Hebrew periodicals, asserting that 
the Hebrew version had been composed before the German one, and that 
neither was a translation of the other. He added that it was only in Pinsker’s 
speech that certain “stylistic changes” had been made because of “the spe- 
cial style of Hebrew euphuism [melizsah], which is, as is well known, remote 
from the German one”; he further guaranteed that corrections would be sent 
to members of the organization.’ Thus, while German acquired a central 
place in Jewish political activism, it nevertheless continued to be burdened 
by earlier ideological tensions regarding the kind of ideas it carried in Jewish 
society. According to the critique leveled by those German-reading Jewish 
nationalists, German had been utilized to transmit liberal ideas and prag- 
matic political approaches, whereas Hebrew transmitted a more radical mes- 
sage, backed by religious terminology. 

The symbolic division between Hebrew and German was never static, 
however, and was challenged not only in Russia but also in Central European 
Jewish circles. Pinsker and his pamphlet strongly influenced the Vienna-based 
Jewish student association Kadimah (the Hebrew word for “forward” as well 
as “eastward”), and in 1885 its cofounder, Nathan Birnbaum, established the 
journal Se/bst-Emancipation.* The title alluded to Pinsker’s pamphlet, trans- 
lating the Greco-Latin auto into the German Selbst. The journal soon became 
a major site of discussion between Eastern and Western Jewish activists. The 
question of Jewish emigration reemerged in the early 1890s, amid further 
degradation in the economic and political condition of Russian Jews.” This 
time, however, a greater number of texts written by Jewish activists were pub- 
lished in German: for example, a Russian Jew published anonymously in 1891 
a German-language pamphlet that called on European Jews to help the flee- 
ing masses.”® In February 1892, in a bilingual appeal by the editors of Selbst- 
Emancipation urging sympathizers of the Jewish national idea to support the 
journal, the authors stressed that it was fighting assimilation by using the Ger- 
man language, “which is currently at the forefront with regard to our brethren 
in Europe” (fig. 4)."7 By the time Theodor Herzl’s Der Judenstaat appeared in 


1896, German had already become a major vehicle of Jewish nationalism. 


Aufruf II. 
An alle Freunde Zions! 


Unser erster Aufruf hat Euch im Allge- 
meinen gesagt, was wir wollen. Nun be- 
absichtigen wir, Euch Punkt für Punkt unseres 
Programmes vorzuführen und Euch um Euere 
Mithilfe bei Durchführung desselben zu bitten, 

Das Endziel der zionistischen Bewegung 
ist bekanntlich — ein nationales 
Jüdisches Gemeinwesen auf 
agıieulturellerGrundlagein 
Palästina. Auf dem Wege zu diesem 
Ziele liegen viele Hindernisse, welche sich aber 
im Grossen und Ganzen nach zwei Seiten hin 
gruppiren : Schwierigkeiten, welche ausserhalb 
unseres Volkes liegen, und solche, welche in 
ihm ruhen. Mit beiden Factoren muss gerechnet 
werden. 

Was die äusseren Schwierigkeiten betrifft, 
so sind dies jene Widerstände. welche sich 
auf weltpolitischem Gebiete gegen unser Werk 
erheben, und die zu beseitigen wir die g 
neten und genügenden Mittel finden müssen. 

Bei weitem ernster sind jedoch die Hin- 
dernisse. welche das gegenwärtige Verhalten 
Israels selbst verursacht. 

Ein Vaterland fällt Völkern, die es nicht 
ererbt haben, nicht in den Schoss; es will er- 
sehnt, es will gesucht sein. Wir müssen daher 
unserem ganzen Volke den slühenden unaus- 
léseblichen Wunsch einflössen, sich ein Heim 
zu schaffen. 

Wie soll dies vollbracht werden ? 

Durch Agitation ! 

Keine Gelegenheit darf verabsäumt, kein 
geeigneter Augenblick verpasst werden, keine 
Ausgabedarfzu hoch sein, um 
auf das Volk zu wirken, um es zu gewinnen. 
In tausenden Gestalten muss die Erlésungs- 
sehnsucht und Erlösungshoffnung in die Massen 
des Judenthums getragen werden. So mannig- 
fach aber diese Formen sein mögen, sie lassen 
sich alle in einige Hauptkategorien zusammen- 
fassen : 

So ist ein kostbares Agitationsmittel — 
und vorläufig nur das — die praktische 
Colonisationsthätigkeit.Siemuss 
äusserst vorsichtig nnd wenig anspruchsvoll 
betrieben werden, aber sie soll nichtsdesto- 
weniger mit reichlichen Mitteln arbeiten, da 
nur solche den Erfolg verbürgen 

Ein wertlivolles Agitationsmittel — eben- 
falls später herufen, Selbstzweck zu werden — 
ist ferner die Verbreitung der Kennt- 
nis der hebräischen Sprac 
Auf diesem Gebiste muss eine namhafte T 
keit entfaltet werden. Sehulen und Bücher 
müssen in genügender Menge zur Verfügung 
stehen, um den dem Judenthum noch einiger- 
massen Anhänglichen Gelegenheit zu bieten, 
die hebräische Sprache zu erlernen. Der Geist 
dieser Sprache, welcher identisch ist mit unserem 
Volksgeiste, wird dann Hunderte und Tausende 
für unsere Ideale erglühen machen, er wird 
uns neue Kämpferschaaren zuführen. fn ähm- 
licher Absicht und auf ähnliche Weise muss 
die Kenntnisderjüdigchen Ge 
seh ï chte unter den Juden verallzemeinertwer- 
den. Auch sie, die ruhmyolle Geschichte unser 
Stammes kann die Söhne desselben zum Kampf für 
das nationale Ziel erziehen und begeistern. 
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FIGURE 4. Appeal by Nathan Birnbaum and Ruben Brainin, February 7, 1892. 
From Ahad Ha-Am Archives, National Library of Israel, ARC. 4* 791 7 1887. 
Photograph courtesy of National Library of Israel. 
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In the last decades of the nineteenth century, then, German was not 
only the language of the German nation but also a universal language of sci- 
ence, politics, and philosophy. In the Jewish world, it continued to maintain 
many of its associations as the language of modernization and seculariza- 
tion. Jewish national activists searched for ways to create a discourse of social 
agitation and mobilization that would also reach higher echelons of Jewish 
and European societies. Pinsker’s language choice, while driven by immedi- 
ate hopes to reach a Western audience, proved a critical juncture in Jewish 
language politics. It challenged the discursive terms and divisions of Jewish 
politics in Europe, subverted the religious dimension of the national question 
in Eastern European Jewish societies, and aligned the Jewish national cause 
with European debates in the age of territorial nationalism and multiethnic 
empires. A “Russian Jew” turned out to be better suited than his Western 
counterparts to make German the language of transnational Jewish politics. 
The question remained open, however, how Jewish nationalists should ad- 
vance the Hebrew language and what the role would be of the German lan- 


guage in that process. The next chapter examines these questions. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Early Hebraism and German 


Late nineteenth-century Hebraism—the movement to promote Hebrew 
language and culture within a Jewish national framework—was shaped by 
the multilingual condition of diaspora Jewry. The terminology, premises, and 
ideological contours of discussions on Hebrew’s status in Jewish life took 
shape through a complex interaction between different cultural and linguis- 
tic environments. The German language had a crucial place in this process. 
Proponents of Hebraism in Central and Eastern Europe found in German a 
familiar, powerful, yet politically loaded model. Late nineteenth-century He- 
braists who sought to solidify Hebrew’s status as a modern national language 
had to address its close entanglement with the German language, chiefly in 
the interwoven realms of science and secularization. 

This chapter recounts leading Hebraists’ assessments of German's place 
in Jewish culture and in Jewish nationalism. I begin with Perets Smolenskin, 
the chief critic of German Jewry in early Jewish nationalism. I argue that 
in his Hebraist writings from the 1860s and 1870s Smolenskin attempted to 
separate German’ function as a language of knowledge from its association 
with German nationhood. I then turn to Nahum Sokolow, a leading voice of 
the 1880s Hebrew press, who advocated a complementary division between 
Hebrew and German in the endeavor to vitalize Hebrew culture. The chapter 
ends with Hebraists’ stance following the formation of the Zionist move- 


ment in the late 1890s with German serving as its lingua franca. Ideological 
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quarrels within the movement brought to the surface the historical tensions 
around German's place in Jewish societies but also mirrored its critical role in 
promoting Hebraism and the Jewish national agenda. 

Seeking to reconfigure the relation between the two languages, Hebra- 
ists mobilized a range of prevalent notions around the divide between East- 
ern and Western Jewries—notions that hitherto had been often operative 
in Jewish discourses on Yiddish and Yiddish-speaking Jews. ‘They assessed 
in different ways the extant and aspired status of German vis-a-vis Hebrew, 
responding to different political developments in Jewish and European poli- 
tics. A certain ambivalence nevertheless persisted: German had played a sig- 
nificant role in the introduction of modern scholarly, secular, and political 
ideas into Jewish societies—all of which were central to Hebraist ideology. In 
the Hebraists’ effort to advance their cause, German’s ubiquity in the Jewish 


world appeared as both an obstacle and an invaluable vehicle. 


Perets Smolenskin and the Nationalization 
of the Hebrew Language 


Echoing nationalist movements emerging in Central and Eastern Europe, 
certain maskilim argued in the late 1860s that Jews constituted a nation 
whose ultimate vehicle of expression was Hebrew. The most prolific and pop- 
ular writer associated with this agenda was Perets Smolenskin. Born in 1842 
to a traditional family in Belarus, he spent six years in Odessa in the 1860s, 
where he became acquainted with Western-leaning, secular Jewish circles. In 
1868 he settled in Vienna, where he edited the Hebrew monthly Ha-Shahar 
until his death in 1885. 

Ha-Shahar included various articles, reviews, and stories—a large pro- 
portion written by Smolenskin himself—that advocated the Jewish national 
cause while locating it within broader European political and cultural devel- 
opments. It was the single most influential and popular Hebrew periodical 
during the 1870s, disseminated in the Russian Empire (often clandestinely, 
because of censorship restrictions) as well as among Jewish scholars in West- 
ern Europe. In the following decades, Jewish scholars and national activists 
would describe Smolenskin as “a father and patron of Hebrew literature,” 
“the founder of Hebrew journalism,” and “the father of the Hebrew national 


idea.”! Smolenskin was highly critical of Orthodox and Hasidic Judaism, 
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repudiating its alleged fanatical and backward-looking principles. He un- 
derscored the spiritual content of Judaism—its scriptures, cultural tradition, 
ethics, and fraternal feelings—as the core that makes Judaism a nation and 
not merely a religion.” Hebrew was a pivotal element of Jews’ national self- 
consciousness, as it was the only surviving remnant of Jewish national unity 
and the harbinger of Jewish cultural revival.’ Smolenskin’s ideological oppo- 
nent in this context was not the rabbinic authorities but rather modern Ger- 
man Jewry and its adherents in Eastern European Jewish societies. German 
Jews’ neglect of Hebrew in favor of German represented, for Smolenskin, 
their withdrawal from the pillars of Judaism in the myopic hope of recogni- 
tion from broader society.* 

That Smolenskin resided in the Habsburg Empire’s capital city was sig- 
nificant.’ During the 1860s, national movements across the empire demanded 
the advancement of national rights, drawing on ethnic-linguistic categories 
of nationhood. The Austrian constitution, introduced as part of the 1867 set- 
(Volksstamme) 


” 


tlement (Ausgleich), recognized the right of “ethnic peoples 
to cultivate their nationality and culture.° In this context, differentiation 
between languages—both linguistically and ideologically—became a chief 
imperative of nationalist scholars and activists. Educational, scientific, and 
cultural institutions were established in order to contest the hegemony of 
German-language institutions.’ Scholars in different parts of the empire de- 
veloped scientific vernaculars and published encyclopedias and textbooks in 
their national languages.° 

Smolenskin’s Hebraism took shape against this background. He argued 
in 1868 that, like members of other nations, Jews, too, should study, teach, 
and elevate their national language. Referring to “the situation of different 
nations in our days,” Smolenskin declared that language was the chief vehicle 
for national unity, as “the strength of language is greater than the strength 
of belief.”? Hebrew should gradually but persistently acquire a central role in 
Jews’ self-understanding, regaining its lost status as a venerable national lan- 
guage. However, Smolenskin found Hebraism to be different from other lin- 
guistic nationalisms. He believed that Jews should not degrade or renounce 
other languages, and indeed ought to remain “loyal citizens in our countries 
of dispersal.” Taking heed of Hebrew’s theological distinctiveness, as well 


as the absence of a territorially marked, Hebrew-speaking community, he did 
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not argue that Hebrew must become an ordinary vernacular. Smolenskin’s 
Hebraism was inspired by the advent of nationalism while adapted to Jews’ 
particular political and cultural condition. Still, his writings asserted He- 
brew’s ability to unite Jews and to serve as a modern language of knowledge. 

This political background serves as a useful starting point for examining 
Smolenskin’s Hebraism and his view of the German language. Studies of 
Smolenskin have emphasized his adherence to a modern understanding of 
the Jewish collective and the fundamental role of Hebrew in his worldview. 
His “anti-German” line has come into view as a radical and at times excessive 
assault on German Jewry and the social processes it had been undergoing, yet 
ultimately congruent with his nationalist perspective." Isaac Barzilay argued 
that Smolenskin’s critique has to be understood as part of a political struggle 
that Eastern European maskilim waged in an attempt to challenge the cul- 
tural and political hegemony of German Jewry.” Though attentive to Smo- 
lenskin’s ambivalent approach to German culture, Barzilay concluded that 
Smolenskin took up the position of a “revolutionary reformer” at the expense 
of logical and ideological coherence. I would suggest, however, that Smo- 
lenskin’s approach to German was not a mere aberration from his nationalist 
framework. Rather, it reflected a challenge with which early Jewish national- 
ists grappled intensively, namely the attempt to champion modern Jewish 
nationhood while construing it as complying with their states’ political order. 

For Smolenskin, the admiration among Jews for Mendelssohn and the 
German Haskalah was detrimental to Jewish national aspirations. In his 
view, Mendelssohn had kindled a process that led ultimately to the loss of 
Jewish vitality in the West, to conversion, and to alienation from Jewish col- 
lectivity. Driven by their subjugation to German culture, the Berlin Haskalah 
and its disciples contributed to Hebrew’s decline and to Jews’ withdrawal 
from their spiritual roots. In his essays “Eternal People” (1872) and “A Time 
to Plant” (1875-1877), Smolenskin criticized Mendelssohn’s German transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, arguing that he had made the Holy Scriptures, “the 
object of spiritual rejoicing for the House of Israel, the treasure of its faith,” 
into “a servant for the German language!” 

According to Smolenskin, Mendelssohn's translation did not merely 
introduce the Scripture to those who had not mastered Hebrew but also 


pushed Jews away from Hebrew.» This undermined Jews’ sense of solidarity 
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and integrity as a nation: “For two thousand years their fathers and ancestors 
were killed and burnt and risked their lives so as to save the Holy Scrip- 
tures, only to become in the end of days servants to the German language.” 
Mendelssohn's deed was thus an affront both to Judaism's holy of holies, the 
Hebrew Bible, but also to the “honor of his fathers.” German Jews “started 
immediately not only to leave the Torah but also to reject it and the Hebrew 
language, priding themselves on not knowing Hebrew, deeming it shameful 
to hear a person using it.” 

Mendelssohn’ influence, according to Smolenskin, passed beyond the 
German lands: “Almost throughout Europe those who searched for knowl- 
edge followed in the footsteps of those from Berlin.” The language most spo- 
ken among Jews in the majority of these areas was “distorted German’— 
namely Yiddish, the speakers of which readily learned German, “and in any 
place in which the word of Mendelssohn arrived, the German language 
blossomed and the Hebrew language sunk deep, thus allowing love for the 
nation and for unity to pass as a shadow.”'* Smolenskin deployed a histori- 
cal equation in which the decline of Hebrew and the rise of German were 
interrelated, a process brought about by the eastward movement of the ideas 
of the Berlin Haskalah. 

Smolenskin’s negative judgment of the Berlin Haskalah was highly con- 
troversial, yet it made an impact on various Eastern European Jewish na- 
tionalist circles.” The Russian maskil Shai Hurwitz described Mendelssohn's 
translation as a “grave mistake” that had caused perplexity and loss of way 
among European Jews.” The Galician writer Yehuda Leib Landa argued 
that the Berlin Haskalah had used Hebrew “to preach and teach in it and 
on its behalf, but for what purpose? To decrease the number of readers in 
this language and to crown in its stead the superior language in their eyes, 
the language of enlightenment, the language of the greatest poets, the Ger- 
man language.”?! 

Smolenskin’s view was unique insofar as it defied common discursive 
divisions. He sided with the traditional rabbinic critique of Mendelssohn's 
translation while depicting its menace as the breaking of the Jewish emo- 
tional and political bond. The Russian maskil Avraham Ber Gottlober, who 
led the opposition to Smolenskin’s attack on Mendelssohn, remarked in one 


of his essays that the words with which Smolenskin criticized Mendelssohn 
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would have been less outrageous had they been made “by a man with a 
grown beard and who puts on Tefillin every day.”” The Bible’s importance 
for Smolenskin lay not in its theological significance per se but in what it 
represented from a national point of view. His approach to Hebrew reflected 
these ideological premises. Although he was not envisioning a sweeping re- 
vival of Hebrew as a spoken language, Smolenskin supported its measured 
expansion to reflect faithfully the cultural spirit of Judaism in the present day. 
This was also one of the motives behind his frequent publication of Hebrew 
translations of modern, scientific content. 

A telling example of Ha-Shahar’s ambivalent approach to German ap- 
pears in a text published in 1873. Romanian scholar Haim Yaakov Korn pre- 
sented a sermon delivered by sixteen-year-old Moses Gaster, who was to 
become a renowned scholar of Romanian and Jewish folklore and linguistics, 
as well as a leading figure in Romanian and British Zionism. The text was 
written in eloquent German and embellished with citations from Hebrew 
sources. In his afterword, Korn stated that in publishing the sermon his goal 
had been not only to inspire the youth of his country but also to demonstrate 
that “only through the German language will we bring our sons to enlighten- 
ment. Those who say, ‘let us make our sons Romanian are corrupting their 
seed.” Korn explicitly laid out the superior role of German and the doors it 
opened to adolescent Jews on their path to knowledge. Yet his concluding 
sentence balanced this superiority vis-a-vis Hebrew: “Only by making Ger- 
man and Hebrew the cornerstones of their knowledge, while not abandon- 
ing Romanian, will they be sure to have not devoted their time to study in 
vain.” Ha-Shahar's “anti-Germanism” did not entail a simple rejection of 
the German language but rather envisaged a new conjuncture of its status in 
the Jewish world.“ Although German's role as the language of the empire 
and a language of knowledge would be maintained, it would not encroach on 
Hebrew’s status as a vehicle of national and spiritual unity. 

Notwithstanding his adherence to Habsburg categories of national rights, 
Smolenskin also adopted features of German national thought, chiefly in his 
discussions of Luther. According to a common trope in German thought 
since the eighteenth century, Luther was a spiritual and ideological forerun- 
ner of the Enlightenment. In the nineteenth century, thinkers and schol- 


ars such as Jakob Grimm and Leopold von Ranke presented Luther as a 
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founding father of the German nation. In this narrative, his translation of 
the Bible was a defining moment in Germany’s cultural and political evolu- 
tion.” Smolenskin echoed these views while relating them to the experience 
of Jews at the present.” In his essay “A Time to Act” (1873), in which he 
called on Jews to foster their national self-understanding through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, Smolenskin noted how “in seeking to break the arm 
of the Pope in Rome,” Luther “translated the holy texts into the language 
of his people, so that they could see what God seeks from his people.” As 
soon as the Germans and other peoples understood the roots of their faith, 
“they no longer listened to those telling lies on their behalf.” This, Smolen- 
skin asserted, was a turn of which the Jewish people was in desperate need: 
“We, who have no priests nor lawgivers of faith, where each sees himself as 
a priest, we, that all of our faith is in the Holy Scriptures, we need all the 
more to know the words of faith in order to remove the superstitions from 
the hearts of the people.” Smolenskin thus identified the Reformation and 
the German translation of the Scriptures as a historical model to inspire Jews 
in his own day. Like Germans, Jews needed to discover the truth of their 
founding texts by rediscovering the Scriptures and by cultivating the Hebrew 
language. This, Smolenskin envisioned, would bring about a transformation 
that would lead Jews to knowledge and self-reliance and would weaken tra- 
ditional authorities. 

In “A Time to Plant,” Smolenskin described Luther’s reformist actions as 
a “new path for belief, which enabled knowledge and inquiry to rise.” And it 
was through knowledge, too, that “a light started to shine on Israel.”*8 While 
criticizing Luther's radicalism, as well as his anti-Jewish rhetoric (“like all 
Catholic priests preceding him”), Smolenskin was appreciative of “his great 
deeds for the people,” following which “knowledge started blossoming 
and truth emerged and the arms of religious fanaticism fell in its battles.” 
Whether or not Luther had foreseen the consequences of his actions, he nev- 
ertheless achieved his goals “by translating the Holy Texts and giving them 
to the entire people.” For that, Smolenskin added, “We Jews should also bless 
his name, for despite the hatred he uttered against us, he had lifted the pre- 
cious stones with which we could reach glory among the nations.”” 
Smolenskin contrasted the positive change that Luther’s actions 


brought about with the negative impact of Mendelssohn’. In this regard, 
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he undermined the view of Mendelssohn as a visionary who had released 
Hebrew from its religious confines.” This latter idea had been dominant in 
Eastern European maskilic debates and was circulating in German Jewish 
thought and literature as well.” Smolenskin held that Mendelssohn had 
challenged not only rabbinic Judaism but also the dominant role of Hebrew 
in Jewish history. For Smolenskin, Hebrew’s significance was not restricted 
to its religious function; it pertained to Jews’ history as a nation. This idea 
would be increasingly employed in the efforts of Jewish nationalists to cap- 
italize on Judaism’s religious and spiritual resources while defying the su- 
premacy of ancient Jewish law. At the same time, Smolenskin leveled this 
criticism mainly at Western, assimilated Jews who had neglected the Hebrew 
language. It was therefore in its opposition to the national status of Hebrew 
that he deemed German to be potentially harmful, as it put into question the 
indispensability of Hebrew to the Jewish nation. 


German and the Prospect of Modern Hebrew Scholarship 


Smolenskin’s critical engagement with the history of modern German Jewry 
had—as Shmuel Feiner has suggested—a prescriptive dimension, seeking to 
shape his readership’s national proclivities.” German’s manifold functions 
in Smolenskin’s account mirrored his ambivalent approach to Germany and 
German Jewry’s role in the modernization of European Jewry. This ambiva- 
lence grew stronger when Smolenskin addressed the question of scientific 
writing. One of Ha-Shahars main goals was to make the audience better 
informed on intellectual and scientific matters.”* This was also the exclaimed 
purpose of another, weekly Hebrew newspaper, which Smolenskin published 
in 1878, Ha-Mabit (“The Observer”). Avoiding the polemicist tone of Ha- 
Shahar, Smolenskin devoted this periodical to light, accessible pieces on 
world politics, nature, technology, and psychology, as well as short stories. 
The matter of knowledge, however, also loomed large in Ha-Shahar. Its 
Hebrew subtitle was Spreading Light on the Paths of the Israelites in the Past 
and Present. On the German cover, the subtitle employed German maskilic 
rhetoric: A Hebrew Medium for Science, Education, and Life (Hebräisches Organ 
fir Wissenschaft, Bildung und Leben). Ha-Shahars German cover likely tar- 
geted the Habsburg authorities, framing the use of Hebrew as a means to at- 


tain higher, nonsectarian goals. Yet it also speaks to Smolenskin’s identifica- 
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tion with certain German liberal pedagogical values that played an important 
role in Smolenskin’s Hebraism. This could be demonstrated by examining his 
view of the Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

In an 1869 article, Smolenskin ascribed German Jews’ critical studies of 
the Scriptures to a proclivity for imitation and self-deprecation: “when critics 
came to scrutinize the Holy Texts and distorted their meaning due to lack 
of understanding, the Jewish critics followed suit, competing in this activ- 
ity until it became a praised deed to distort the texts as much as possible.” 
Elsewhere, he wrote that German Jewish scholars—including rabbis—were 
“full of contempt for the Hebrew language.” What is more, Smolenskin 
reprimanded German Jewish scholars for their belief that German “is great 
enough to erect a shrine for our knowledge, just as the Hebrew language 
did.” According to Smolenskin, some of them stubbornly maintained that 
“German would be the heir of the dead Hebrew language.” He criticized 
their tendency to write Jewish scholarship in any language other than the 
one which “all of Israel would understand.” Only in Hebrew, he posited, 
could those erudite in the Torah assess the scholarship’s veracity. 

In a review of Heinrich Graetz’s study of the Song of Songs, Smolenskin 
rejected Graetz’s interpretation, ascribing to it tendencies of German Biblical 
criticism.*? Whereas German-speaking writers had praised Graetz’s book, 
Smolenskin believed that it should irritate every Hebrew reader.*° He criti- 
cized Graetz for overlooking essential research in Hebrew in favor of “Renan, 
Zeckler, and Meyer.” According to Smolenskin, Graetz offered “nothing new, 
no truthful judgment, no knowledge of the Hebrew language, nor a desire 
to understand its ways.”*! Smolenskin thus correlated Graetz’s inadequate 
knowledge of Hebrew “and its ways” with his flawed interpretation. 

Smolenskin’s Hebraist convictions notwithstanding, he praised the role 
German was playing in the dissemination of knowledge. In a review of a 
book written by Adolf Jellinek, a leading Viennese reform Rabbi, Smolen- 
skin distinguished between the different purposes of Jewish studies: “A his- 
tory of the Jewish people written in Hebrew should be as accurate as pos- 
sible. But when written in the languages of the peoples, it should also be of 
benefit.”” Following this distinction, he stated that Jellinek’s book appeared 
to be most valuable even though he “did not agree with the author on many 


issues.” The value Smolenskin found in Jewish books written in German 
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consisted in their “erasing the disgrace from Israel and raising its dignity.” 
This was in contrast to texts in Hebrew, which “do not make any use of flat- 
tery” and must be accurate. Another review, published anonymously in Ha- 
Shahar, discussed a book on the Semitic peoples, written in German by the 
Russian Jewish orientalist Daniil Khvolson. The reviewer argued that “Jew- 
haters have started recently to disguise themselves in the costume of science 
and research in their endeavor to degrade us,” referring chiefly to studies 
published in Germany and France on the roots of monotheism.“ In this 
sense, Khvolson’s German publication did scholarly but also political service 
to the Jewish national cause.” 

In Ha-Shahar Smolenskin thus gave expression to a dual approach to 
scholarship written in German. On the one hand, he perceived the attempt 
to build a corpus of scientific knowledge of Judaism in German as jeopardiz- 
ing Jewish collectivity. On the other hand, he acknowledged the invaluable 
political importance of this very scholarship. Smolenskin admitted that He- 
brew could reach every part of the Jewish people, yet a history book such as 
Graetz’s History of the Jews “could give respect and glory for the people much 
more than thousands of public praises.”“° Smolenskin attacked fervently the 
linguistic choices of German Jewish scholars but conceded that the Jewish 
national call could not be promoted effectively without the use of German, 
as demonstrated in his review of Autoemancipation! (discussed in the previous 
chapter). His emphatic invocation of the functionality of German alongside 
fierce ideological critique of its status in the Jewish world captures a distinct 
feature of modern Jewish polemics. Similar to how maskilim and Zionists 
used Yiddish extensively because of its practical and political value while 
negating its very legitimacy and deriding its aesthetic value,” Jewish nation- 
alists since Smolenskin waged a battle against the centrality of German in 
Jewish society but deemed it necessary to utilize its intellectual and political 
prowess. 

In the aftermath of the 1881-1882 pogroms, a new generation of writers 
and publicists addressed with growing urgency questions of antisemitism, 
Jewish self-determination, and the cultural politics of Jewish nationalism. 
The issue of mass emigration became the anchor of Jewish political debates, 
channeled through a range of organized political groups.“ Smolenskin, who 


during the 1870s was skeptical as to the prospect of organized mass Jewish 
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immigration to Palestine, changed his position in the early 1880s and advo- 
cated political and diplomatic work for that purpose. He even contemplated 
establishing a journal in German (to be entitled Palästina) to promote the 
cause.” Smolenskin was also involved in the establishment of the Viennese 
Jewish nationalist student group Kadimah, which viewed Palestine as the 
desired goal for Jewish immigration. One of Kadimah’s cofounders, Nathan 
Birnbaum, edited the periodical Se/bst-Emancipation, which internalized part 
of Smolenskin’s ideological line and published German translations of some 
of his stories. Se/bst-Emancipation also published pieces on Hebrew language, 
culture, and history; translations of Hebrew stories, poems, and lectures; and 
riddles and games that revolved around basic knowledge of Hebrew words 
and letters as well as Jewish historical figures (fig. 5).°° As noted in Chapter 2, 
Selbst-Emancipation reflected the leaning of 1880s Jewish nationalist circles 
toward increased engagement and interaction between Eastern and West- 
ern Jewries. Part of this interaction involved the exchange between bodies of 
Jewish knowledge produced in Hebrew and German. 

In Poland, one of the main Hebrew publicists and popular scientific writ- 
ers was Nahum Sokolow, who advocated direct dialogue and cooperation 
among liberal, religious, and nationalist strands across the Jewish world and 
outside of it.” Sokolow was a devoted reader of Ha-Shahar in his youth, saw 
Smolenskin as a precursor of Jewish nationalism, and praised his devotion to 
the Hebrew language. In 1878, Sokolow wrote a few pieces on popular science 
for Smolenskin’s Ha-Madit. In the early 1880s, Sokolow and Smolenskin 
parted ways over their differing orientations on Jewish nationalism. Smo- 
lenskin advocated immigration and withdrawal from political effort in Jews’ 
countries of residence, and he perceived anti-Judaism as so deeply ingrained 
in non-Jewish society to be virtually undefeatable. Sokolow, in contrast, de- 
fended the liberal drive to promote the integration of Jews into broader so- 
ciety while also nourishing a modern, national, Jewish self-understanding. 
Nonetheless, in later years Sokolow wrote about Smolenskin with seeming 
fondness.” In 1884, he established a widely circulated Hebrew annual, Ha- 
Asif, encompassing politics and popular science, reviews of recent scholar- 
ship, literature, and poetry. He hoped the annual would convey “the spirit 
of love of Torah and science” and offer “moderate critique” of contemporary 


Jewish concerns.” 
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Sokolow’s approach to the realm of Jewish scientific writing in German 
mirrored this attitude. Ha-Asif’s first volume included an essay authored by 
Sokolow, proclaiming the necessity and intention to compose a “history of 
the Jews in the Hebrew language.” In laying out his arguments, Sokolow 
first turned to the success of German Jewish historiography: “Our brethren 
in Germany have fared well in Jewish Studies, and after leaving the Hebrew 
literature and as they were starting to write in German, some well-known 
scholars have emerged and have written the history of the Jews: Zunz, Jost, 
Herzfeld, and Kassel paved the way, and the great researcher Graetz brought 
together what scholars and writers had achieved, and composed a great book 
that has remained an unmatched landmark until our days.”*4 Sokolow la- 
mented the “shameful” fact that “we do not have yet a book of the history of 
the Jews in the Hebrew language, . . . at least not in the magnitude of Graetz’s 
books.” He also dismissed the benefit of translating such works from Ger- 
man into Hebrew. In his view, they were suited to German Jewish pupils but 
were “of little worth for Hebrew readers, an audience with well-established 
minds and predispositions.”” Sokolow then echoed Smolenskin’s view re- 
garding the essential division between German and Hebrew readerships, in 
particular around the latter’s intellectual and ideological virtues. Different 
from Smolenskin, however, Sokolow did not directly reproach German Jew- 
ish scholars. He followed Smolenskin in his division between Jewish linguis- 
tic spheres but refrained from perceiving this division as jeopardizing Jewish 
spiritual integrity. 

When addressing the realm of general knowledge, the qualitative dif- 
ference between the readerships was reversed. In a review discussing a He- 
brew translation of an encyclopedia of natural sciences written by German 
Jewish writer Aaron Bernstein for a lay audience, the reviewer praised the 
German people for succeeding “more than any other people” in disseminat- 
ing knowledge and science. In Germany, he added, knowledge of nature is a 
public property: “Physics and chemistry are discussed publicly, every farmer 
knows the Copernican Model, and every coachman knows Newton's Laws.” 
The reviewer asked rhetorically, “Arent we in need of knowledge more than 
any other nation?” In another volume, Sokolow reviewed a French journal 
for Jewish studies, stating, “The people of Israel and its science share one 


destiny.” Just as the history of the Jewish people is unique, evincing falls and 
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rises, so is the history of its science. He described France as an example of 
a country in which Jewish scholarly work had known prosperity and great 
achievements—of which “no traces have remained.”” Sokolow contrasted 
the status of Jewish scholarships in France and Germany so as to pay tribute 
to the feats of the latter, which had been entwined with the German nation’s 
esteem. 

Other Hebraists also addressed the question of how Hebrew’s role as a 
language of knowledge could be reconciled with the prolificness of German 
Jewish scholarship. Shai Hurwitz, who was directly influenced by Smolen- 
skin's criticism of the Berlin Haskalah,* published in 1887 a text celebrating 
the work of Nahman Krochmal, a Galician scholar whose Hebrew writings, 
inspired by Hegelian philosophy of history, gained wide attention among 
later Jewish scholars and political leaders. In his words of praise, and drawing 
on Leopold Zunz’s comments, Hurwitz depicted Krochmal as eliciting the 
achievements of the Wissenschaft des Judentums. Since the days of Mendels- 
sohn, the “era of the aesthetes,” as he termed it, Jewish scholarship had been 
deserted, “and its national language was relegated and was but an accursed 
slave for the dissemination of mundane knowledge with the goal of reaching 
the aesthetes of Japheth.” Since Krochmal, however, Jewish scholarship had 
again blossomed with Riesser, Philippson, Zunz, and Graetz, until it made the 
German language its instrument. These and other writers “treasured the valu- 
able objects of the Jewish Bible ... which have reached France, Italy, Russia,” 
thus encouraging further Jewish scholarship in Hebrew and other languages.” 

Hurwitz used the work of the Wissenschaft des Judentums to elevate a 
forerunner of modern Hebrew scholarship. Moreover, he reconciled West- 
ern and Eastern Jewries by distinguishing between the impact of the Berlin 
Haskalah and nineteenth-century German Jewish scientific work. Curiously, 
Hurwitz employed Smolenskin’s description of Hebrew as a “slave” to Ger- 
man in the late eighteenth century, but he added a second historical stage of 
reversal of roles, as German became an instrument (¢ashmish) for nationally 
inclined Jewish scholars. Using religious terms and attributing a higher, na- 
tional purpose to German Jewish scholarship, the Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums acquired a historical role in the advent of Hebraism. 

Hebraists also tackled questions of style and complexity when comparing 


between German and Hebrew scholarly corpuses. In a review of the Rus- 
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sian Hebrew journal Ha-Mitspe, Sokolow discussed scientific pieces writ- 
ten by Eastern European Hebrew scholars who had tried to apply histo- 
riosophical and philosophical methods on questions of Jewish religion and 
history. Sokolow was skeptical as to their articles’ comprehensibility, and he 
criticized the convolutedness of their reasoning. He accused one scholar of 
“over-philosophizing,” and another of using “casuistry [pi/pu/] on reaction 
and progress, civilization, cosmopolitanism and nationalism, [a casuistry 
that] is so high and so thin that it remains almost unreachable and could be 
torn apart by a light touch.” He complained: “I read it once and could not 
understand it. I read it again and could not understand it. After the third 
reading I could understand it—but was left with a headache.” In his conclu- 
sion, Sokolow noted that this was not merely a question of argumentation: 
“Not anything that could be written in German in a journal for the gentiles 
[amim] could also be written in a Hebrew journal for Israel. We with ours, 
they with theirs.”°° Sokolow employed here a saying from the Babylonian 
Talmud that referred to the distinction between those who recite the Torah 
and those who study it.°! 

Sokolow added a practical dimension to Hebraists’ approach to German. 
He saw scholarly work in Hebrew as essential for promoting Jewish national 
culture while also accepting a necessary separation between the scientific ca- 
pacities of German and Hebrew. Different from the approach he had propa- 
gated in the opening volume, Sokolow focused on Hebrew’s inadequate abil- 
ity to convey certain contents—both because of its readership’s background 
and because of linguistic constraints. The Hebrew text that discussed abstract 
and sophisticated processes appeared, in Sokolow’s account, as exercising the 
Talmudic rhetorical practice of pi/pul. In this, Sokolow employed a common 
image of traditional Jewish scholarly practice that proved incompatible with 
modern scientific ways of pursuing knowledge. Sokolow thus implicitly ac- 
cepted the division between Hebrew and German as essential. 

In Ha-Asifs fifth volume, published in 1889, Simon Bernfeld, a Galician 
scholar and the rabbi of Belgrade’s Sephardic community, published a sum- 
mary of three Festschriften marking the birthdays of renowned scholars. 
Wishing to present the summary to his readers “in our language,” Bernfeld 
noted, “These books have been printed in Germany, where our literature 


has excelled both in terms of quality and quantity, but enjoys only a small 
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readership.” He added that “nature has divided its gifts lawfully and equally: 
the Germans write books, whereas we Slavs—read them.”® Bernfeld thus 
employed—and subverted—the image of the Ostjude, rendering it a positive 
vehicle in the formation of a modern corpus of Jewish knowledge. Implicitly, 
Bernfeld also presented German as an integral part of Eastern European 
Jews’ cultural landscape owing to their capacity as German-reading Jews. 
What is more, in his proposed division, “Slavic” Jews’ national proclivities 
and scholarly tradition counterbalanced German Jews’ limited interest in 
Jewish scholarship. 

In his conclusion, Bernfeld asserted, “It seems that the scholars of 
Germany stand on the peak of the scientific view,” and he quoted Psalms 
(118:22): “Ihe stone which the builders refused is become the cornerstone.” 
In Psalms, the builders (who allegorically stand for the Israelites) reject the 
foundations of belief by throwing away the stone, but thereby, in a divine 
deed, lay the pillars for the building. Bernfeld thus ascribed religious sig- 
nificance to the sacrilegious stance of German Jewish scholars, turning them 
into valuable partners in the enterprise of reviving Jewish nationhood. 

Bernfeld added that German Jewish scholarly achievements contributed 
greatly to the ability of Jews outside of Germany—he brought up Hungarian 
Jews as an example—to satisfy their curiosity and to draw them into explor- 
ing Jewish religion and culture. “While there are peoples who would rejoice 
in using their flawed goods and avoid bringing high-quality goods from the 
outside so as not to make other peoples richer,” this was not, according to 
Bernfeld, how Eastern European Jews were pursuing knowledge. For him, 
“When we seek to satisfy our spiritual needs, we make use of these [external 
goods] as well, until redemption comes and we do not need it any longer.”® 
This, too, made Jewish scholarly work in Germany valuable for the realiza- 
tion of Jewish national aspirations, despite its disparity from Hebrew lan- 
guage and scholarship. Bernfeld’s explanation relied on a religiously rooted 
motif of unintended contribution to the realization of greater collective aspi- 
rations, captured in the quote from Psalms. This motif would become central 
in twentieth-century religious Zionist theology.” 

Smolenskin’s Ha-Shahar and Sokolow’s Ha-Asif mirror a process of 
transition in Jewish politics transpiring through the 1870s and 1880s. Break- 


ing with a common trope in Eastern European Haskalah, Smolenskin at- 
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tacked the Berlin Haskalah because of what he saw as its lack of national 
self-determination and its proclivity for German culture. Nonetheless, his 
view also recognized German's political contribution to the promotion of the 
Jewish national cause. Sokolow’s Ha-Asif offered a more reconciliatory ap- 
proach toward the role of German in the dissemination of knowledge while 
carefully delimiting its realm of operation. It reinforced and appropriated the 
division between Ostjuden and Westjuden, and between Hebrew and German, 
while finding in the disparity between the two a potential basis for alliance. 
The approach developed in Hebrew periodicals recognized modern Jewry’s 
debt to German as a language of knowledge while also maintaining a critical 


ideological distance from it. 


Hebraism in a German-Speaking Zionism 


In the last quarter of the century, some German and Austrian nationalists 
deployed various cultural and racial categories aimed at distinguishing the 
German people from “foreign elements,” often focusing on Jews.°” Ideas of 
the German language’s purity and Jews’ alleged foreignness were part of these 
efforts to deny Jews’ belonging to German society. The German nationalist 
Wilhelm Marr published in 1879 the best-selling book The Triumph of Juda- 
ism over Germanism, in it describing in racial and social terms the German 
nation as having fallen victim to a process of “Judaization.” Marr would later 
popularize the term Antisemitismus.” 

Between 1879 and 1881 German Jewish and non-Jewish intellectuals par- 
ticipated in a heated debate over Jews’ capacity to be part of the German 
nation. The debate was triggered by the historian Heinrich von Treitschke’s 
accusation that Jews were disloyal to the German nation because of their sub- 
versive and cosmopolitan traits, themselves caused by their distinct cultural 
and social (though not biological) characters. Stating that there would always 
be Jews who are nothing but “German-speaking Orientals,” Treitschke was 
doubtful whether Jewish acculturation into German society was genuinely 
possible.” In 1882, the first international antisemitic congress convened in 
Dresden, bringing together activists from different European countries to 
propagate racially based antisemitic agenda. 

Amid these developments, the idea that German was a vehicle of anti- 


semitism started to circulate in Jewish nationalist circles. As noted in 
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Chapter 2, Sh. Y. Abramovitsh wrote in a preface to his Yiddish rendering 
of Pinsker’s Autoemancipation! that the pamphlet had been written in Ger- 
man, “the language of the people whose renowned intellectuals’ wisdom and 
humaneness is as great as the madness and evilness of its truculent fools.”” 
Abramovitsh pointed to the twofold load of the German language, which 
shifted between enlightenment and antisemitic hatred. An essay published 
in Ha-Melits in 1890 blamed German Jews for seeking “to make German 
the language of belief for all Jews,” and warned, “Rest assured that the Ger- 
man language will cease to exist before the Hebrew language is forgotten by 
the seed of Israel.” The author criticized Jews who had elevated the German 
language, “in which antisemites desecrate our belief, people and bible, the 
root of our religion.”” In an essay appearing in 1898 in the Krakow-based 
Hebrew periodical Ha-Eshkol, Yehuda Leib Landa criticized Jews who had 
written “in German on the German soil” and fought for the German people 
even though there was almost no country “that showed deeper contempt for 
the people of Israel.”” 

The correlation between German and antisemitism would reverberate 
with greater vehemence in the Nazi period, but as these examples dem- 
onstrate, it started to take shape in Eastern European Jewish nationalists’ 
response to German antisemitism. The ramifications of the image of the 
German language that began to be propagated in the 1880s provide a con- 
crete example of how the tension between imperial and nationalist ideologi- 
cal frameworks played out. Nationalist, vö/kisch, and antisemitic currents in 
Germany and Austria challenged German's extraterritorial and transnational 
quality as it had been prevalent in previous decades. 

The mostly discursive appearances of German antisemitism were ampli- 
fied by the surge of antisemitic violence and policies in Eastern Europe. This 
was a critical factor eliciting mass Jewish immigration to western Europe and 
the United States. The question of territorial solution stood at the center of 
Jewish national debates, with Palestine acquiring a major role as an aspired 
destination.” Nathan Birnbaum’s coining of the term Zionismus in 1890 
captured this shift, implying a claim for ideological coherence, engagement 
in political agitation, and unequivocal emphasis on Jews’ historical land.” 
Theodor Herzl, whose confrontation with antisemitism in western Europe 


informed his view of the “Jewish question,” entered Jewish politics in the 
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mid-1890s and formed circles of activists across Europe. Political Zionism, as 
Herzl’s approach would be termed, advocated the preeminence of diplomatic 
efforts over approaches that centered on sporadic immigration and educa- 
tional and cultural activities. In Herzl’s view, antisemitism was an acute peril 
that should generate immediate political action. Like his main partner, Max 
Nordau, Herzl came from an assimilated background and had only minimal 
acquaintance with Jewish history and culture. The question of the extent to 
which Hebrew culture and education ought to shape Zionism’s agenda—the 
Kulturfrage—became a key theme in the movement’s first decade.” 

The German language played in this debate a persistent, yet mostly sub- 
terranean role. Even after embarking on his political career as a Zionist, 
Herzl remained deeply immersed in German culture and language. In his 
1896 pamphlet Der Judenstaat, he envisioned the future land of the Jews as 
a multilingual federation in which Jews would maintain their previous lan- 
guages. Similar to the German Jewish Enlightenment’s linguistic ideology, 
Herzl envisioned a Jewish future in which languages such as Yiddish and 
other Jewish vernaculars—“miserable stunted jargons’—would no longer be 
heard.” In an 1895 diary entry, he noted that German would likely be an 
official language in the Jews’ future land.” As Dmitry Shumsky noted, for 
Herzl there was no necessary contradiction between Jewish acculturation 
into European society and Zionist aspirations. The establishment of Jew- 
ish self-government in Palestine was not a reaction to Jews’ acquisition of 
enlightenment ideas but rather a result of it.” In the following years, Herzl 
and his political disciples downplayed his early German-centrism, clarifying 
his treatment of the language problem in a special preface to the Hebrew 
translation of Der Judenstaat and emphasizing Herzl’s growing belief in the 
bond between the Jewish people and its historical language.*° 

In practice, German served as Zionism’s chief language. The movement’s 
headquarters were located in Germany and Austria, and its main periodicals 
were printed in German, as were the majority of its scholarly and politi- 
cal publications.*! Marcus Ehrenpreis, a Hebrew writer, published in 1897 a 
programmatic essay advocating a revolution in Hebrew literature that would 
transcend the burdening legacy of ancient and medieval Hebrew and gener- 


ate new sources of vitality. He published the article in the Hebrew periodical 
Ha-Shiloah—but also in the German Zionist periodical Die Welt.” In 1898, 
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when the Russian Zionist Nahman Syrkin sought to promote a socialist 
agenda for the Zionist movement, he published an article “that was written 
in German and was addressed to the Zionist audience of the time,” as he 
later recalled.* The Romanian Jewish monthly Lumea Israelita (“The Jewish 
World”) included in its October 1902 debut volume an article in German, 
written by the Romanian rabbi and scholar Iacob Isaac Niemirower, calling 
for the establishment of an international “Jabneh Academy” for the study 
of Jewish culture, religion, and history. The magazine’s editor remarked in 
a footnote in Romanian that certain articles would be published in French 
or German to communicate some of Romanian Jewry’s concerns with read- 
ers abroad, adding that “only articles that are of interest for the entirety of 
Judaism will be published in these international languages. Internal themes 
will be debated among ourselves.”* The editor thus acknowledged the func- 
tionality of German as a preferred language for addressing all-Jewish matters 
(no articles would appear in French), even in a periodical that was otherwise 
written entirely in Romanian. 

German's dominant role in Zionism fulfilled an important communica- 
tive function and was clearly related to its leadership’s cultural orientation 
and to Germany’s central role in European politics. Still, this predicament 
was entangled with political tensions. Not only was German foreign to the 
majority of European Jews residing in Eastern Europe; it was also a marker 
of Western liberal proclivities. What is more, the Hebrew language served 
as one of the chief sources of legitimacy for the Jewish national cause. In 
this respect, German's centrality was indicative of Western Jews alleged de- 
tachment from Judaism’s religious and linguistic roots. German was a lin- 
gua franca of the Zionist movement but also an emblematic not-Hebrew, 
a reminder of the missing linguistic unity of the Jewish nation. As Zionist 
rhetoric based itself largely on the anomaly of Jewish national existence on 
European soil, the utilization of German rendered this anomaly visible.°° 

When the Zionist movement convened its first congress in 1897 in the 
Basel Stadtcasino, the portraits of both Leon Pinsker and Perets Smolenskin 
were hanging on the wall alongside other ideological forerunners of Jewish 
nationalism (fig. 6).%° This came to convey the idea that proto-Zionist senti- 
ments prevailed across the Jewish world in the decades preceding the move- 


ment’s establishment. The congress’s setting, however, drew predominantly on 
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FIGURE 6. First Zionist Congress, 1897. Photograph by Heinrich Loewe. 
Central Zionist Archives, NHL\336323. Courtesy of the Central Zionist Archives. 


German cultural and ceremonial customs. The congresses were replete with 
German symbols and music—Wagner’s overture to Tannhäuser was played at 
the opening of the 1898 Congress—and the German language was the chief 
language of communication.” The Hebrew version of the invitation to the 
first congress, addressing Eastern European Zionists, noted that the speak- 
ers were free to use Hebrew.®® In reality, as one of the participants admitted, 
“Hebrew was scarcely heard.”®? In the following congresses, speeches and 
discussions were held in different languages, although German maintained 
its dominant role. Its centrality also imbued the congress with an added layer 
of respectability and of belonging to the realm of international diplomacy.” 
From the very outset, the role of German as the chief language of com- 
munication was challenged on practical grounds. A delegate decried in 1899 
the fact that one can hear in the congress all possible languages, “but one 
hasn't heard yet a word in the only specifically Jewish language, the He- 
brew language!””! This signaled a symbolic discrepancy in early Zionism. 
Hebrew was evidently not spoken by the majority of the participants and, 
apart from limited circles, was hardly used as an oral language of communi- 
cation. It was indeed Yiddish that had the largest number of speakers within 


the movement. The speech that received the “loudest applause,” according 
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to British Zionist Israel Cohen, was delivered in Yiddish by Ephraim Ish- 
Kishor, a middle-ranking activist and a Hebrew teacher and writer.” To be 
sure, many Zionist activists had already learned German in their youth, and 
its proximity to Yiddish made it more accessible than other foreign lan- 
guages. Yet in the congress hall there was a de facto coexistence of German, 
Yiddish, Russian, and other languages, building up, as one participant called 
it, a “babel tower of languages,” in which “many of our brethren cannot un- 
derstand each other.” 

Israel Cohen, who attended the first congress as a reporter, recalled that 
“it was doubtful whether many were able to understand the elegant German 
in which Herzl spoke.” A French delegate apologized in advance for his 
“mixed, unliterary German.”” Another delegate, an American of British de- 
scent, apologized before beginning his talk in German at the 1899 congress, 
adding: “You would perhaps understand my bad German more easily than 
my good English.” Richard Gottheil, an American delegate (with a PhD 
from the University of Leipzig) who began his speech at the 1900 congress in 
English, was interrupted by the audience, asking him to switch to German.” 
It was at time impossible to separate practical from ideological arguments for 
or against using German. At the congress of 1899, Menahem Ussishkin de- 
clined Herzl’s request to speak in German, replying: “I speak mainly to those 
who understand me and who wish to understand me. ... I want to speak only 
in a manner which will allow my position to be properly understood, and this 
I can do only in Russian.”” 

The language choice also affected how the debates would appear in 
the protocols, which until 1935 were published exclusively in German. The 
transcribers were German speakers and unable to record other languages. 
Speeches were translated simultaneously into other languages by other 
attendees—not by professional interpreters. Those who spoke in Russian, 
Yiddish, French, or English—in particular at the congresses before the First 
World War—appeared in the protocols only in the (usually paraphrased and 
abbreviated) version of those who translated them. In 1898, Bernard Lazare 
appealed to the participants to guarantee that the congress’s protocols and 
publications reach Jews who speak neither German nor Yiddish, particularly 
those in France and North Africa. Lazare himself spoke in French, and his 


participation in the discussion appeared only through Nordau’s translation 
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and summary.” Another delegate apologized for his poor German and ad- 
mitted he would rather speak in Russian, “but certain misunderstandings 
emerge in the translations.”!° 

Different from the speeches, the discussions were only occasionally trans- 
lated simultaneously, and the transcription reflected the inferior status of lan- 
guages that are not German. ‘The protocols from the congress’s first decade 
recorded various cases in which comments by non-German speakers did not 
appear in the protocol. In such cases, the protocols state, for instance, “Del- 
egate Seph: (speaks in Jargon)” or “Delegate Ettigen: (speaks Russian).”!! 
The 1898 protocol refers at one point to a French delegate who “speaks in a 
manner that is unintelligible to the stenographers.”!” It was thus also in the 
printed version of the congress’s discussions that the linguistic order could 
marginalize participants who did not speak German.!® 

The discomfort resulting from the need to translate the speeches held in 
various languages likewise touched on cultural divisions within the Jewish 
world. Aaron Marcus, a Hasidic, Zionist rabbi from Krakow and descen- 
dant of a German Jewish family, wrote in 1900 in his (German-language) 
newspaper about the “babel-like confusion” of the congresses. The root of the 
confusion, according to Marcus, lay in the “modern, assimilatory education” 
and the damage that it had inflicted on the “rightly famous Jewish linguistic 
genius.” He wondered bitterly how come a “Levantine Talmudic Jew” could 
speak five or six languages, whereas a Russian Jewish student “does not un- 
derstand a word of any other world language.”!* Marcus's reproach of Jewish 
assimilatory currents was directed against Russian Jews, although the cur- 
rents had been prevalent within the German-speaking realm as well. Yet be- 
cause of German's role as a global language and its role in the Jewish world, it 
was not, in Marcus’s eyes, part of the Zionist language problem. 

German's dominance also played a role in ideological quarrels between 
the proponents of a diplomatic approach and a grassroots approach to Jew- 
ish political matters. In the Jewish political discourse of the period, the term 
“Congress-Zionism” denoted Western European Zionists’ clinging to diplo- 
matic channels and philanthropy. Among Eastern European Zionists, this 
term was often used to highlight the ceremonialism of the Zionist Congress 
and its remoteness from the experience of the Jewish masses.!® In these cir- 


cles, attachment to German had problematic ideological implications. 
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Vladimir Jabotinsky, the leader of Revisionist Zionism in the interwar 
period, wrote that as a child his proficiency in German was equal to his pro- 
ficiency in Russian, yet German “did not take root in my soul.” Of all lan- 
guages, it was German which he “liked the least.” With calculated humility, 
Jabotinsky admitted that he could not remember “whether it is ‘das Moment’ 
or ‘der Moment’ and whether it is ‘das Einkommensteuer’ or ‘die Einkom- 
mensteuer.”!° At the 1903 congress, Jabotinsky gave a provocative speech 
in “highly eloquent Russian,” as he put it, that exceeded the limit of fifteen 
minutes. In his autobiography, he quoted the words with which Herzl and 
his assistants requested him to get off the podium. “Herzl told me: Ihre Zeit 
ist um [“Your time is up”]. One of his assistants, Herr Friedman, told me in 
his native Prussian way: gehen Sie herunter, sonst werden Sie herunterge- 
schleppt [Come down or you will be dragged down].”!” According to the 
historian Michael Stanislawski, Herzl was not present in the hall, and “Herr 
Friedman” was actually another person, Max Bodenheimer. The veracity of 
the incident is therefore questionable.’ Be that as it may, Jabotinsky’s deci- 
sion to speak in Russian seems to have been intended to disrupt the Ger- 
manophone atmosphere of the congress—or at least this is how he hoped 
this incident would go down in history. In this manner, Jabotinsky sharpened 
the divide between the ideological world of the “Prussian” Zionists and their 
Russian counterparts. 

At the turn of the century, the major ideological critic of Herzl’s political 
approach in Jewish nationalism was Ahad Ha-Am (Asher Zvi Ginsberg). 
Growing up in a traditional Jewish environment in Russia but turning to 
secular and European knowledge in his youth, Ahad Ha-Am’s approach 
was ultimately modern, attaching to Jewish sources—first and foremost the 
Bible—key importance as assets of national culture and not merely as objects 
of religious observance. His vision of modern Hebrew was part of what he 
saw as Judaism’s historical chain. In this regard, Ahad Ha-Am was deeply 
influenced by Smolenskin.!” Echoing Herder’s philosophy of language, he 
bound together spiritual and linguistic progress, deeming the imperative to 
revive Hebrew not merely a technical step but the core of Judaism’s spiritual 
and political transformation." 

A Jewish community in Palestine was pivotal to Ahad Ha-Am’s under- 


standing of Zionism. His emphasis, however, was on matters of Jewish ethics, 
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education, and Hebrew culture. In his view, it was not a shortsighted—and 
in any case unrealizable—“exodus” that would secure the future of the Jewish 
nation but a cultural regeneration of Judaism as a whole. The main target of 
his criticism was therefore Herzlian Zionists’ indifference and ignorance of 
these matters. In 1896, Ahad Ha-Am established a Hebrew monthly, Ha- 
Shiloah, which quickly became the major platform for political and cultural 
debates in the Hebrew language, exercising the highest editing standards to 
that date in the Hebrew sphere. Ahad Ha-Ams editing policy and his trail- 
blazing style in the modern Hebrew essay form made Ha-Shiloah a major 
factor in the consolidation of modern Hebrew as a literary and scholarly 
language. 

In December 1902, Ahad Ha-Am published in Ha-Shiloah a scathing 
review of Herzl’s utopian novel, Altneuland. The novel depicted the realiza- 
tion of Jewish self-government in Palestine, a state that practiced European 
values of progress, enlightenment, and tolerance while providing Jews with a 
haven. In his review, Ahad Ha-Am criticized Herzl for imposing a Western 
idea, bereft of any mark of Jewish culture and ethics. He highlighted Herzl’s 
failure to address the place of the Hebrew language and asserted that from 
various passages it appeared “that the masses in the villages and in the cit- 
ies speak in German or jargon.” The educated ones spoke German, whereas 
“the peasants, of course, speak Jargon.” This, for Ahad Ha-Am, was but an 
example of Herzl’s inability to acknowledge the superior role of Hebrew in 
Judaism. Hebrew, in Ahad Ha-Am’s view, must be protected and nourished 
in Jewish national life in Palestine. 

Max Nordau read a German translation of the review before its publi- 
cation in April 1903. Probably in coordination with Herzl, he published in 
March of the same year a reply in the German Zionist weekly Die Welt. 
His response was an aggressive critique of Ahad Ha-Am’s approach and of 
what Nordau perceived as its ethnocentrism and political futility. While pre- 
senting Ahad Ha-Am as an intolerant, narrow-minded, negative thinker, 
Nordau also dwelled on the language question and on the passages from 
Herzl’s novel addressed by Ahad Ha-Am. He misquoted Ahad Ha-Am, 
ascribing to him a statement that the entire Jewish population in Herzl’s 
Palestine “would speak German, not Hebrew.” Nordau dismissed Ahad Ha- 


Ams alleged complaint by saying that German’s dominance in Herzl’s book 
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resulted from its being written in German—“just as the Romans in Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar do not speak Latin, but English,” and just as Jews who 
appear in the poetry of Milton, Racine, Otto Ludwig, and Hebbel do not 
speak a Jewish language but rather the authors’ languages. Nordau added 
sarcastically that in case Ahad Ha-Am was “unfamiliar with these works,” 
he should turn to the Bible, where he would find Egyptian figures speaking 
Hebrew. Nordau concluded: “Herzl thus employed the very same method 
used in the first book of Moses. Do you understand that, Ahad Ha-Am?”"$ 
Nordau sought to demonstrate that the presence of German in the novel 
was ultimately technical and had no relationship to Herzl’s actual position on 
the language question. In this regard, Nordau circumvented Ahad Ha-Am’s 
implied critique, namely that Herzl’s Zionism had little to do with Juda- 
ism and was rather rooted in Western thought and German culture. More 
importantly, Nordau mobilized this issue to portray Ahad Ha-Am as a pro- 
vincial reader who could not distinguish between form and content and who 
displayed a lack of acquaintance with the conventions of world literature. 
Nordau addressed the language question from another angle. He admit- 
ted that Ahad Ha-Am was writing in “good, fluent Hebrew,” but he added 
that his “so called essays” were nothing but a “jumble of overheard, opaque 
catchphrases of European feuilletonists, a chaos of nebulous expressions in 
which one looked in vain for a single clear, precise, logically developed, rea- 
sonable thought.” Nordau employed stereotypical notions of Eastern Euro- 
pean thought as irrational and “nebulous,” as opposed to the coherent, ra- 
tional thought prevalent in Western Zionism. He labeled Ahad Ha-Am’s 
writing as “mystical” and “gray,” such that “a realistic Jew who seeks to imple- 
ment his historical ideal in reality would be lost.” Nordau added that parts 
of Jewish society have sought “to rescue him [Ahad Ha-Am] from the corner 
in which he rambled unnoticed.” His essays were translated into German 
and “appeared in our Zionist periodicals.” Zionism “has given him an audi- 
ence to which he could teach and disseminate the Hebrew language.” Ahad 
Ha-Am was granted the opportunity “to sunbathe under the light of the 
great Zionist public sphere and to wander through European literature,” but 
he had used this opportunity to turn against “the naive community and its 


leaders.” 
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In Nordau’s depiction of Ahad Ha-Am’s ungrateful and manipulative 
conduct, German was a vehicle through which his Zionist audience saved 
Ahad Ha-Am from his marginality. According to this portrayal, Ahad Ha- 
Ams Hebrew career had left little echo before it was presented to the Ger- 
man public (“our Zionist periodicals”). Nordau fed here on a German and 
German Jewish trope—which Herzl used as well—of degrading linguistic 
practices in the Eastern European Jewish “ghetto.” In Nordau’s essay, it was 
Hebrew that was presented as lacking a proper readership. Nordau also em- 
ployed a range of descriptions which he had previously used in an essay pub- 
lished in 1902, referring to the “uneducated” (wngebildete) masses in Eastern 
Europe, whose Zionism relied on religious sentiment, “without any thought,” 
and had evolved “out of emotion, instinct.” Parts of those “Zionist masses,” 
he added, were “not entirely free from mystical tendencies.”!"” Even though 
Ahad Ha-Am was well versed in European thought, and despite offering 
a secular impetus to Judaism, he appeared in Nordau’s essay as bearing the 
same faults as the rest of the “masses.” 

In his reply to Nordau, published in the Hebrew periodical Ha-Zman, 
Ahad Ha-Am noted that Nordau’s essay revealed the true nature of his views 
of the Hebrew public, namely as standing in a “dark corner,” which had re- 
mained useless “until the sun of the West shined upon it.” He blamed Nor- 
dau for falsifying his words when discussing the question of the languages 
that are to be spoken in Zion, wondering sarcastically whether the falsifica- 
tion of quotes had also been “common in civilized literature” and whether it 
could also be substantiated through references to Milton and Shakespeare. "8 
Ahad Ha-Am did not engage with Nordau’s argument as to the marginal 
role of Hebrew compared with German, yet he did delve into this accusa- 
tion insofar as it exposed Nordau’s condescending view of Eastern European 
Jews and of Hebrew writers. In doing so, Ahad Ha-Am criticized the idea 
that Hebrew culture depended on the sponsorship of the German-speaking 
Jewish political elite. 

It is important to note that affinity to Hebrew was certainly not alien 
to the ideology of Western European Zionists. In a letter Nordau sent to a 
friend in 1899, he added a short greeting in Hebrew." In a translated essay 
published in 1898 in the Hebrew periodical Ha-Tsvi, Nordau wrote: “I have 
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always loved and nourished passionately my German language, but I feel 
pain and humiliation to require a translator in order to reach the readers 
of Ha-Tsvi.” He added that for Jews like himself, “antisemitism arrived too 
late,” as he had already forgotten the scarce Hebrew knowledge transmitted 
to him by his family. And so, “to my shame, it is easier for me to express my- 
self in Latin than in the language of my forefathers.””° In this text, Nordau 
elevated Hebrew as a cherished, ancestral language. Not knowing it became 
a source of shame for the Western European Zionist, disillusioned by mod- 
ern antisemitism yet unable to retrieve the cultural assets his forefathers had 
preserved. In other essays, Nordau depicted Hebrew literature in similarly 
sentimental and positive terms.”! Yet in the context of the quarrel with Ahad 
Ha-Am, Hebrew assumed the role of a peripheral language, serving a non- 
European nationalist such as Ahad Ha-Am merely as a vessel of illogical, 
emotional “ramblings.” 

Nordau’s derogatory views on Ahad Ha-Am's position as a Hebrew 
writer were thus at odds with his Romanticist view of Hebrew. That said, 
Ahad Ha-Amis rejection of Nordau and Herzl’s German-centrism also stood 
in tension with his own engagement with the German language. Granted, 
Ahad Ha-Am adhered to Hebrew writing and advocated its dissemination. 
In one of his letters he stated: “I am a Hebrew and my language is Hebrew. If 
there is anything of interest in my writings, it can be translated by others.” 
Nonetheless, he often had his essays published in German. In a debate with 
Mikhah Yosef Berdyczewski about Nietzsche and Judaism, Ahad Ha-Am 
asked for his essay to be published in the German Zionist press “for various 
reasons.”' In a correspondence with Hebrew writer Hillel Zeitlin, he as- 
serted that it is impossible to write about Jewish ethics “without knowledge 
of the German language.” In an autobiographical essay, he described how 
learning Russian and German enabled him to acquire knowledge and intel- 
lect. He recalled his particular fondness for Herder’s works.! Both Nordau 
and Ahad Ha-Am sought to fashion themselves as representing core posi- 
tions within Jewish nationalism. The perceived polarity between German and 
Hebrew played in this setting an important role. At the same time, they both 
embodied the extent to which the ideological and practical significance of 


the two languages were intermingled. 
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Ahad Ha-Am’s rejection of German's presence in Western Zionist visions 
was qualified by his own recognition of its value as a language of knowl- 
edge. In this respect, he echoed the ambivalence surrounding the German 
language in Hebraist thought since Smolenskin. Both the effort to provide 
Hebrew readers with access to wider knowledge and the desire to present 
Jewish national scholarship on respectable platforms derived direct benefit 
from German’s functions. This came in tandem with recurrent criticism of 
its social and ideological impact on the Western Zionist worldview. Within 
Jewish nationalism, Eastern European Jews affinity to Hebrew gave them a 
critical ideological advantage over their Western counterparts. Nonetheless, 
their positioning of German alongside—and against—Hebrew revealed the 
bilateral and ambivalent nature of the ideological binary between Osf- and 
Westjudentum. Eastern European Hebraists presented Hebrew as inherent to 
Jewish nationalism and represented Hebrew readers as resilient to the allure 
of German language and culture. Yet as a vehicle of knowledge and nation- 
hood, the German language still had a cardinal role to play. Even in early 
twentieth-century Palestine, where the struggle for Hebraism was embedded 
in the lived experience of Jews residing there, German continued to influence 
the ways in which language questions were understood and confronted. ‘The 


next chapter takes us from Europe to the Middle East. 
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PALESTINE AND 
THE MONOLINGUAL IMPERATIVE 


The previous chapter showed that late nineteenth-century Hebraists sought 
to reconfigure Hebrew’s political and cultural status but not to undermine 
the Jewish multilingual order. In this respect, Hebraists sustained the lan- 
guage ideology of the Haskalah.! However, this state of affairs changed in 
the early twentieth century. Responding to several political developments 
in the Russian and Ottoman Empires, Hebraists took the very premises of 
multilingualism to task, arguing for Hebrew’s primacy as a spoken, literary, 
and scholarly tongue. The relation and hierarchy between the written and 
the spoken realms were subject to debate, but the monolingual framework 
became dominant in Hebraist politics. 

While Yiddishism was Hebraists’ main political rival, it was German 
that encapsulated the virtues and dangers of Jewish multilingualism. To sub- 
stantiate this argument, I examine in this chapter how the advancement of 
Hebrew in Palestine was informed by the place of German in Jewish cul- 
ture. Carrying out a monolingual agenda involved an inevitable confronta- 
tion with German's multiple legacies in the Jewish world. German repre- 
sented not only the Jewish multilingual condition as such but also a range 
of theological sensitivities emanating from its functions in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Jewish societies. In this respect, the role of German in 


Hebraist agitation during these years should also be read as a case study of 
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how secular and religious impulses bore upon each other in Jewish national- 
ism. Before going further, however, it will be useful to overview the political 
developments that brought the language question to the fore in the decade 
leading to the First World War. 

Herzl’s death in 1904 weakened the main approach he had been advocat- 
ing, namely working via diplomatic channels with the Ottoman and Euro- 
pean Empires toward the acquisition of a territorial autonomy, preferably— 
but not necessarily—in Palestine. The “Uganda Plan” to assign Jews territory 
in the British colony of East Africa, initially supported by Herzl, was rejected 
at the 1905 congress, after two-year-long, heated debates.” Territorialist vi- 
sions continued to be part of Jewish national debates, yet it was Palestine 
that from that point on stood at the center of Zionist diplomatic efforts. At 
the same time, political Zionists after Herzl initiated projects for extensive 
cultural and agricultural training, and participated in struggles for Jewish na- 
tional rights across the diaspora. The Zionist Congress of 1907 ratified this 
ideological line. Zionists’ spotlight on the Yishuv kindled practical questions 
around Hebrew’s role in the Jewish national endeavor. 

Instigating the growing urgency of the territorial question was the erup- 
tion of anti-Jewish violence in Russia since 1903, and in particular during 
the Revolution of 1905. Hundreds of pogroms were committed, unleashing a 
massive wave of Jewish emigration from Russia, mainly to the United States.’ 
The upheaval also elicited immigration to Ottoman Palestine (“the second 
Aliyah”). While numerically limited—approximately thirty-five thousand 
immigrants between 1904 and 1914—this wave of immigration also included 
ideologically motivated, young men and women who were driven by revo- 
lutionary, socialist, and nationalist worldviews nourished in tsarist Russia.* 
Some of the Yishuv’s ideological leaders in the decades to come—such as 
David Ben-Gurion and Berl Katsnelson—arrived in this wave of immigra- 
tion. Several groups of activists set it as their goal to combat the prevalence of 
Yiddish and other languages in the Yishuv, and to promote Hebrew language 
and culture. They established for that purpose social circles and educational 
institutions in which spoken Hebrew was taught and practiced.” When the 
Poale Zion party established a Yiddish periodical (Der onfang) in 1907, a de- 
bate broke out, leading eventually to the decision that Hebrew was the party 
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periodical’s sole language. In practice, Yiddish continued to be widely used 
in the Yishuv, and many Zionist activists continued to defend its legitimacy 
for either national or practical reasons, or both.” 

The Revolution of 1905 affected Hebraism in additional ways. In its effort 
to curb the revolutionary upheaval, Russia introduced a series of reforms, in- 
cluding the establishment of a parliamentary system that enabled the forma- 
tion of Jewish parties. Russia also loosened its censorship policy and allowed 
greater freedom of speech.? The enhanced entry of Jews into party politics 
led to a significant rise in national agitation—chiefly in Yiddish—and to 
a widening of the Jewish public sphere. The Yiddish press became one of 
the main arenas of Jewish political agitation, alongside Yiddish theaters and 
musical companies.’ Various Hebraist accounts conveyed despair amid He- 
brew’s marginalization. As Dan Miron has argued, the years of the revolu- 
tion exposed Hebraists’ limited ability to maintain a viable social and literary 
sphere. The Bund party, which had been established in Vilna in 1897 to 
represent Jewish workers and which in 1905 placed Yiddish language and 
culture at the heart of its nationalist ideology, turned into an important force 
in Eastern European Jewish politics following the revolution. 

In 1908, prominent Yiddish nationalists, backed by a significant cadre of 
writers, met in Czernowitz for the first international conference on Yiddish. 
The conference challenged Hebrew-centered Zionist ideology and advocated 
a modern, secular, Yiddish-speaking, Jewish nation (the conference will be 
discussed in Chapter 6). Hebraists enhanced their activity, defending He- 
brew’s historical supremacy and promoting educational initiatives in Europe, 
the United States, and Palestine." In the same year, the revolution of the 
Young Turks led to a series of reforms in the Ottoman Empire, including 
the reinstitution of a parliamentary system and the relaxation of censorship 
of Arabic press. The political agitation around the elections and the sectar- 
ian tendencies disseminated by the press further emphasized cultural dif- 
ference.” Over the following years, Hebraist activists engaged in different 
debates over the prominence of Hebrew in the Yishuv, culminating in the 
1913 “Language War” over the intention to set German as the main language 
of instruction in the Technicum, a university that was being built in Haifa. 

The events of these years accorded the language question cardinal sig- 


nificance in Jewish nationalism. For Hebraists, this period involved a sense 
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of crisis—in particular during the 1905 Revolution and its immediate 
aftermath—but also stirred cultural and political activism. Questions of He- 
brew’s political status converged with practical issues regarding the forma- 
tion of a modern Hebrew culture. In what follows, I explore three dimen- 
sions of the German question in Hebrew monolingualism. Each mirrors the 
merging of ideological with practical concerns. The first section examines the 
challenge of reconciling the legacies of German nationhood with Hebrew- 
centered Jewish nationalism. It focuses on Simon Bernfeld, one of the most 
popular Hebrew and German writers in the first decades of the century. The 
second section tackles the legacy of German and German Jewish scholar- 
ships and their meaning for Hebrew educators and scholars, a theme which 
Eliezer Ben-Yehuda and Haim Nahman Bialik addressed in their work. The 
third section turns to the matter of translation and analyzes Ahad Ha-Am’s 


rendering of Autoemancipation! into Hebrew. 


Simon Bernfeld’s Hebrew and the Legacies 
of German Nationhood 


In the previous chapter we encountered Simon Bernfeld (1860-1940), a Gali- 
cian Hebrew scholar and a rabbi in Belgrade, who discussed in Ha-Asif the 
unintended contribution of German Jewish scholarship to Jewish nationhood 
(fig. 7). One of the most prolific Hebrew writers of his time, Bernfeld’s con- 
temporaries viewed him as serving a vital role in the Hebrew cultural sphere. 
According to one account, Bernfeld had always been “on guard, standing and 
explaining. ... Drawing [scholarship] from the West, both theirs and ours, 
and transmitting it to the Eastern Hebrew reader in his tongue and knowl- 
edge.” The writer Mikhah Yosef Berdyczewski, while critical of Bernfeld’s 
loose intellectual rigor, wrote in 1909 that Bernfeld “masters the language, 
and not the other way around,” synthesizing singularly written and spoken 
Hebrew. He added that if Hebrew were one day to become a spoken tongue, 
“it would be Bernfeld’s Hebrew.”* 

Ahad Ha-Am wrote in 1899 to Bernfeld—who published regularly in 
Ha-Shiloah—on how content he was that Bernfeld returned to the Hebrew 
literary sphere after his period in Belgrade. He added, “We both know, and 
others do as well, that of the recently published books that are worthy of 


attention, your yield is greater than all of your colleagues, and imagining 
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FIGURE 7. A postcard with Simon Bernfeld’s Portrait. 
National Library of Israel, Avraham Schwadron Collection, 
Schwad 02 02 226. Courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 
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the literature of these years without you would make it appear weak and 
accursed.”!° The New York-based Jewish Encyclopedia stated in 1903 that Ber- 
nfeld “belongs to the younger class of clear and forceful writers who have 
brought new life into modern Hebrew literature and have lifted the journal- 
istic part of it to an eminence which it had not before attained.”” According 
to Joseph Klausner, Bernfeld’s writings had “educated a generation of He- 
brew readers.” He added that before the First World War, Bernfeld was the 
chief supplier of intellectual goods for the Hebrew readership. 

Despite Bernfeld’s central role in the Hebrew cultural sphere, his name 
has largely been forgotten. Indeed, his prolific oeuvre was not associated with 
a novel standpoint, and his peers in the Hebrew scholarly sphere did not 
value highly his intellectual vigor. However, his works enjoyed wide popu- 
larity for their elegant style and erudition. Bernfeld’s role as a mediator of 
knowledge between Western and Eastern Jewries is in itself a reason to ex- 
amine how he engaged with the German language in his writings. Another 
reason concerns the fact that Bernfeld published regularly in German. While 
bilingual careers were not a rare practice in Jewish literary and political cir- 
cles, this fact sheds further light on Bernfeld’s political convictions. 

Simon Bernfeld was born in 1860 in the Galician town Stanistawöw and 
grew up as a maskil in Lemberg, which had been the center of the Aus- 
trian administration of eastern Galicia, and whose Jewish community was 
drawn to German culture despite a gradual process of Polonization in the 
second half of the century.!? He started publishing in the Hebrew press in 
the late 1870s, and in 1882 joined the editorial of the widely read Ha-Magid. 
He studied Semitic languages, history, and philosophy in Königsberg and 
Berlin, where he also attended the rabbinical seminary Lehranstalt für die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums.” Bernfeld moved in 1886 to Belgrade, where 
he served as the rabbi of the Sephardic community.” He returned to Berlin 
in 1894 and remained there permanently with his family, tutoring German 
language for Jewish students and working as a freelance writer and publicist 
from his apartment in Charlottenburg. 

Bernfeld published Hebrew monographs and essays on various topics 
ranging from ancient Judaism to the history of Islam, medieval Jewish po- 
etry, and modern Jewish thought. He published an acclaimed three-volume 


anthology of Jewish literary responses to anti-Jewish persecution throughout 
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history (Sefer Ha-Demaot, or “The Book of Tears”) and a five-volume series 
on Jewish thought. Bernfeld’s commitment to Hebrew was unequivocal, as- 
serting in an article, “What I write in Hebrew would enter the treasure of 
our national, eternal assets, and what I have written in foreign languages is 
only the present need, and if not translated into Hebrew in the present, it shall 
be forgotten.”” In a private letter from 1895, Bernfeld explained his writ- 
ing in German as deriving from strictly economic constraints. Asked about 
why he was publishing in German, Bernfeld explained that he loves deeply 
“our literature and tongue.” However, he continued, “I am not my own mas- 
ter, . . . I live within my own people that is drawn to every impurity, spend- 
ing on theater, circuses, and mistresses and so on, but wouldn't spend a dime 
for broadening the literature of the surviving remnant of Israel [sheerit ha- 
pletah).” He then recounted his interaction with a wealthy man from Berlin 
who agreed to pay for his publication for the Jewish people “on the condition 
that the book would be written in German.”* 

In 1909, Bernfeld published in a Hebrew periodical an article titled “He- 
brew Literature in its Demise.”** Commenting on Hebrew literature’s lack 
of demand and the shutting down of Hebrew publishing houses, Bernfeld 
found no room for optimism: “The bubble has burst.” However, he reflected 
on this process with acceptance, shaped by his self-proclaimed Hegelian- 
ism: “Everything is necessary and right for its time.” The Hebrew language, 
“the genuinely last remnant of our historical national property, is falling into 
oblivion.” Bernfeld’s judgment of Hebrew did not mean that the Jewish na- 
tion was dying. Not knowing the Hebrew alphabet, he added, did not affect 
some Zionists who had reduced their Jewishness to “national excitement.” 
These Western activists have rejected the idea that “in order to be Zionist, 
one has first to be Jewish, and in order to be Jewish, one has to know Judaism 
and /ive in it.” 

Bernfeld gave vent to the pessimistic tone prevalent among Hebrew writ- 
ers of the time. This, however, did not mitigate his commitment to the lan- 
guage. For Bernfeld, Jewish national self-understanding consisted in “learn- 
ing, understanding, and knowing the Hebrew language.” A people could not 
evolve “without a national language which saves its spiritual assets, and with 
which it feels the taste of the nation.” He held that the relationship of Jews to 
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foreign tongues has been inherently transient, invoking German as an ex- 
ample of a language that in the early nineteenth century had been “common 
to almost the entire Israelite nation” and had served as the chief language of 
Judaism's scientific literature. But in the age of nationalism—after “the earth 
divided,” as he put it, borrowing from Genesis (10:25)—Jews have acquired 
the national languages of their lands and have gradually neglected German. 
In this respect, German and Yiddish posed the same problem. As a language 
that lacked a rich, Jewish national literature, Yiddish, too, was bound to wither 
away. Bernfeld concluded his essay by correlating Political Zionists’ search for 
external sponsorship to their myopic indifference to Hebrew. He admitted 
that the long-term investment in Hebrew literature had yet to yield immedi- 
ate success, but Zionists’ short-term reliance on the recently abdicated Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s “good promises” did not prove particularly useful either. 

Bernfeld did not seem to consider seriously Hebraists’ political and ed- 
ucational activity in Palestine and Europe, and for this reason his evalua- 
tion of Hebrew’s “demise” was one-sided. That said, his article did reflect 
pointedly Hebraism’s main goal in the early twentieth century: the striving 
for self-reliance and commitment to internal cultural work, deeming it su- 
perior to external political recognition. German appeared in this context as 
the once valuable yet by then obsolete language of Jewish knowledge, proof 
that Hebrew language and culture must be the primary vehicle for national 
regeneration. 

However, Bernfeld’s case could also be recounted as an exemplary case of 
a Central European Jew immersed in German language and culture, study- 
ing in German universities and in a liberal-oriented rabbinical seminary 
in Berlin, and writing extensively for the German Jewish press. He wrote 
several popular scientific works in German, addressing topics such as the 
religious poetry of medieval Jewry, an introduction to the Talmud, and an 
introductory survey of the Hebrew Bible. Bernfeld’s historical assessment of 
the Berlin Haskalah was mixed but broadly approving. He believed that for 
all of Mendelssohn's political and intellectual shortcomings, he translated the 
Pentateuch “for the name of God,” adding that the translation was “good and 
needed at its time.” With regard to the question of assimilation, Bernfeld 


argued that one should not “put the blame on the leaders of the generation 
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only for causing harm, because the spirit of the times had affected the mat- 
ters,” referring to processes of secularization and conversion fueled by the 
political atmosphere in the wake of the French Revolution.” 

In a bibliographical essay published in a German Jewish annual in 1911, 
Bernfeld asserted in Hegelian terms that the work of the Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in previous decades had been entwined with the fate of Judaism it- 
self: “Despite the unfavorable conditions under which it evolved, it has arisen 
in its universality to the status of a cultural-historical factor.””” In a Hebrew 
monograph, Bernfeld wrote with some qualifications on Abraham Geiger 
that “even if we oppose his views, we should admit that he has contributed 
greatly to the development of Judaism and to spreading the knowledge of 
the Torah among the Jews of Germany.” In another article, Bernfeld went 
against the widespread view that early German Jewish scholars had neglected 
the Hebrew language, and he argued that they “knew well Hebrew language 
and literature, and have often used it.” More importantly, he noted that those 
writing in German did this “not due to lack of Hebrew knowledge, but for a 
different reason, namely their aspiration that Jewish knowledge be removed 
from the Jewish study house so as to introduce it into non-Jewish universi- 
ties.””? Bernfeld left the question open whether that purpose was worthy, but 
he presented their linguistic choice as defendable in its historical context. 

In the 1920s, Bernfeld coedited with German rabbi Leo Baeck and oth- 
ers an anthology of Jewish religious sources. Bernfeld was also a member 
of the scientific committee of the German-language Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
for which he also contributed various entries.” On the question of Ger- 
man biblical criticism, which had preoccupied Jewish scholars since the late 
nineteenth century, Bernfeld’s approach was not consistent, but he generally 
endorsed some of its more radical theses regarding the multiple authors of 
Genesis and its having gone through several editions. His position on these 
matters elicited much criticism in Jewish intellectual circles.” Most tellingly, 
Bernfeld published in 1902 a highly popular German translation of the Bible, 
which sold one hundred thousand copies in seven editions, the last of which 
published in 1937.” Religious scholar W. Gunther Plaut wrote that Bernfeld’s 
translation was “Jewish without apology,” but also that in its stylistic and ad- 
herence to contemporary linguistic conventions it “represents a high point of 


German Jewry’s adaptation to German civilization.”* 
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If we were to take Bernfeld’s words at face value, then his work of Jewish 
scholarship in German served a merely transitory function, “a present need,” 
as he termed it. Yet an examination of Bernfeld’s juxtaposition of the histo- 
ries of Hebrew and German shows a more complex picture, one in which 
German appeared as a role model and as serving a historical function in 
Hebrew’s formation as a national tongue. Indeed, his approach to German 
involved a nuanced appreciation of German's historical significance as the 
unifying language of the German nation, as a harbinger of modern ideas, and 
as a language invested with religious meanings. 

In an article published in 1911 in Ha-Tsfra (edited by Nahum Sokolow), 
written against the backdrop of the British celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the King James Bible, Bernfeld called to establish a 
national day celebrating the bond between the Jewish people and the Bible. 
Bernfeld based his argument not solely on the Bible’s role in Jewish tradition 
but rather on its power as a mobilizing tool. He turned in this context to 
the German case, describing the early sixteenth century as being swept with 
popular desire to end oppression and to achieve “moral and national libera- 
tion.” Martin Luther, according to Bernfeld, “with this intention in mind, 
and while fighting the Pope in Rome, set out to translate the Holy Scriptures 
into German,” creating thus a tool to “reject the darkness.”*4 

Like Smolenskin, Bernfeld employed a German nationalist narrative to 
inspire Jewish nationalism, but he also buttressed the parallel between the 
two movements by applying Jewish terms to the German case. He wrote 
that “Luther created thus a literary and cultural language for all tribes of 
Germany [shivte germania].” Bernfeld used the term “tribes’—commonly as- 
sociated with the tribes of Israel (shivze yisrae/)—for denoting German prin- 
cipalities.”” For example, he wrote, “Decades before Bismarck strove to unite 
all tribes of Germany as a political union through diplomacy and power, Lu- 
ther had created for them a common moral homeland.” To underscore the 
analogy, Bernfeld stated: “This example is no mere detour. In its original He- 
brew, the Bible was a common homeland for all diaspora Jews.” He resorted 
to Luther also in order to explain how German Catholics had embraced 
the national legacy bequeathed by Luther: “He had given them the Ger- 
man Bible, hence its cultural national unity. The Israelite Torah had been the 


root of their national revival.” To render it a Jewish unifying tool, Hebraists 
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should learn from the German example. In Bernfeld’s terms, the historical 
path that had led from linguistic revival to political power—from Luther to 
Bismarck—could serve as a role model for Jewish nationalists.*” 

The analogy between German and Jewish national histories also proved 
instrumental for Bernfeld in a debate around the Hebrew Language Com- 
mittee’s activity. The committee was originally cofounded in 1890 by Eliezer 
Ben-Yehuda, and it was revitalized in 1904 to address the linguistic concerns 
of Hebrew teachers. It regularly published inventories of new words, de- 
signed to overcome the insufficiency of Hebrew in modern domains. The 
committee would turn after the establishment of the State of Israel into the 
Academy of the Hebrew Language.’ In March 1912, Bernfeld published an 
essay entitled “Ihe Founders of the Language,” criticizing the committee’s 
methods of reviving Hebrew as a vernacular. He argued that it was only by 
cultivating Hebrew literature and thought that the Hebrew language would 
expand and evolve. For this reason, Bernfeld held that “making Hebrew a 
spoken language in the common meaning—this, in my opinion, is an unten- 
able goal.... A broken glass tool is unrecoverable.” Hebrew, in Bernfeld’s 
view, needed to develop “from one generation to the other.” Concepts, he 
added, “become richer or more complex and consequently a language be- 
comes richer and more complex.” 

At this point, Bernfeld invoked the German language. In the previous 
hundred years, it had gained new concepts as existing terms had to embed 
and denote more variations and nuances to reach precision. This, in fact, was 
the evolutionary logic of every language. Bernfeld drew here on Lazarus 
Geiger’s 1868 book Ursprung und Entwickelung der menschlichen Sprache und 
Vernunft, which, according to Bernfeld, offered a “profound understanding” 
of the matter. He further argued, “The founders of language would have tried 
to learn first from this perceptive book, had it not been for the poor su- 
perficiality that prevails among us.” Geiger offered an evolutionary explana- 
tion to the development of language and to its shaping of human thought, 
a view that Bernfeld adopted wholeheartedly. In Bernfeld’s view, given the 
dynamics of language’s historical-organic development it would be futile and 
harmful to broaden it artificially. He brought as an example the committee’s 


introduction of the word oznei haman (literally “Haman’s ears,” a pastry eaten 
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on Purim) and held that this version of the popular word “hamantaschen” 
(“Haman’s pockets”) sounded artificial and had little to do with the natural 
development of Hebrew, “which is a noble language.” 

In a brief response to Bernfeld, the committee’s general secretary Haim 
Arie Zuta dwelled precisely on the word oznei haman, which, in fact, was not 
coined by the committee. He provided examples of several appearances of 
this term in early modern sources and asserted that it was, indeed, the “prop- 
erty of the people.” As such, it need not be ridiculed: “Anyone who knows 
how words are coined in living languages—and in our land our language 
is alive—unlike Dr. Bernfeld’s broken glass tools—would find no reason to 
mock the word ‘Haman’ ears’ and other words used by the public and which 
have become the property of the people.” Zuta thus used the organic con- 
ceptual framework to dispute Bernfeld’s own version of it. He emphasized 
the public’s active participation in the evolution of language, as opposed to 
Bernfeld’s approach that favored written, intellectual products. 

Another committee member, Aaron Meir Masie—who was born in 
Belarus, studied in Berlin and Zurich, and settled in Palestine in 1889— 
responded more elaborately, blaming Bernfeld for misunderstanding the 
committee’s guiding principles. He insisted that the committee was address- 
ing the acute and urgent lack of vocabulary, and also deciding on new words 
after serious consideration of terms from various Hebrew sources. Masie de- 
rided Bernfeld for using the work of Lazarus Geiger “to give his article a 
scientific form,” and he argued against his assertion that human reason and 
knowledge could not be promoted through the work of academies. Broaden- 
ing the scope of the debate, he brought as an example Kant and Mendels- 
sohn’s groundbreaking essays written in response to the German Academy’s 
literary competitions.*! Masie continued to dwell on the German case, asking 
rhetorically: “How come an author who resides in Germany and who prides 
himself on knowing ‘beautiful and useful linguistic pieces’ created through 
the German language, would fail to know that there exist in Germany many 
a ‘language committee’ operating as branches of the General German Lan- 
guage Association (Allgem. Deutscher-Sprachverein), which was established 
in Berlin in 1885 and whose goal is to cleanse the German language from for- 


eign elements and to fill missing vocabulary gaps through German words?” 
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Masie thus followed Bernfeld’s resort to the German case so as to undermine 
his argument, adding a biting comment on the fact that Bernfeld was living 
in Germany. 

In his response, Bernfeld reiterated his position regarding the central role 
of thinkers and writers in the development of language, underscoring the 
need to explore the alternatives residing in its historical resources. Nowa- 
days, as the scholarly and scientific understanding of the German language 
has reached a high level, German scholars and writers “wish to purify the 
language from its foreign elements and to offer instead German words that 
are similar, and usually better.” This, according to Bernfeld, was “important 
and much needed,” so long as it was done “out of profound understanding 
of the bases of language and with no nationalist fanaticism.” Bernfeld thus 
remolded his main criticism, presenting the effort at enriching the German 
language as a slow process that corresponded the organic growth of Ger- 
man science and nationhood. According to this view, the committee, led by 
unprofessional activists, was accelerating haphazardly Hebrew’s expansion. 
To prove Masie’s insufficient mastery of Hebrew, he pointed out some gram- 
matical mistakes in his article, one of them a “crude Germanism.” 

Bernfeld brought forth the division between the two “lives” of Hebrew— 
as a spoken language, in which the contact with other languages could en- 
danger its nobleness and purity, and as a literary and scholarly language, 
whose linguistic resources were still remote from the precision and wealth of 
modern languages. As he put it in an earlier article, “the Hebrew language 
stands halfway between the poles of a spoken national language and a dead 
literary language.” In an article from 1912, Bernfeld argued that the present 
efforts to broaden Hebrew were unlikely to prove successful, because “in our 
Hebrew, scientific thought has not grown yet. Once it widens and deepens, 
no doubt that our language would grow and deepen as well.” Bernfeld’s di- 
vision between the two dimensions of language—a division his interlocutors 
in Palestine rejected in principle—drew on his view of the German language. 
Since Luther, German had steadily gained richness and prestige, thus con- 
solidating the unity of the German people. The establishment of the German 
state appeared then as the political embodiment of the harmonious conver- 


gence of spoken and written German. 
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The exchange between Bernfeld and Masie revolved around the proper 
way to expand Hebrew, yet it also involved different ways of assessing the 
legacy of German nationalism and the role of the German language in its 
development. Bernfeld employed Ahad Ha-Am’s idea of scholarly and liter- 
ary growth as preceding and enabling national liberation. In this connec- 
tion, German represented a modern fusion of cultural, religious, and national 
unity. Masie, for his part, reclaimed German language ideology by empha- 
sizing the proactive role of the German Academy, and by viewing language 
evolution as a dynamic process animated by constant use. 

German had an additional layer of significance in Bernfeld’s worldview, 
namely in its role in modern Jewish societies. In the preface to his translation 
of the Bible, he overviewed the tradition of Bible translations and praised 
Mendelssohn's translation for its aesthetic and social value, describing it as 
“epochal” and as a “historical necessity.”” With regard to the ensuing transla- 
tions completed by Mendelssohn's disciples, Bernfeld saw them as suffering 
from insufficient mastery of the Hebrew sources and as lacking a linguis- 
tic sensibility (Sprachgefühl) for the Hebrew language.* The translation into 
“pure German,” in Bernfeld’s narrative, substituted in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century the older Judeo-German versions, and “penetrated Gali- 
cia, Hungary, and even Russia and Poland,” becoming a “significant cultural 
element among the Jewish people.”* His depiction emphasized unambigu- 
ously the translation’s importance in unifying Western and Eastern Jewries. 

Bernfeld also dwelled on the translation published in 1838 by Leopold 
Zunz, who wished to remain loyal to the Hebrew words and syntax. The re- 
sult, according to Bernfeld, turned out to be “neither German, nor a transla- 
tion.” In his own translation, Bernfeld sought to incorporate modern philo- 
logical and biblical scholarship in accessible, clear German, while remaining 
loyal to the air of the original Hebrew. This translation, he hoped, “would 
again make the Bible native to the house of Israel.” Reviewers in the Ger- 
man Jewish press indeed praised Bernfeld for achieving these goals. Bern- 
feld then positioned his translation as mediating between Mendelssohn's 
disciples’ translation and Zunz’s translation. Apart from the Pentateuch— 
translated by Mendelssohn himself—the former was insufficiently attuned 
to the original Hebrew. The latter adhered “slavishly” to the Hebrew original. 
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Bernfeld’s translation would strike a balance between the two, extracting the 
Hebrew tone while keeping the text German. 

The tradition of German Jewish biblical translations was closely linked 
to German Protestants’ “return to the Bible” since the eighteenth century, 
as theologians, thinkers, and writers inscribed ideas of enlightenment, na- 
tionhood, and modernity into the Bible in scholarship and translation.” As 
Naomi Seidman and Abigail Gillman show, Jewish translators were part of 
this phenomenon. They not only retained the original order of the books but 
also retrieved Jewish hermeneutical and poetic traditions that had been sub- 
verted in Christian editions of the Bible. Moreover, German Jewish transla- 
tions reaffirmed Jews’ historical roots while exhibiting their attachment to 
German language and culture. The meaning of this attachment was a matter 
of dispute between different factions of German Jewry. The translations were 
therefore part of this polemic, with different translations giving different in- 
terpretations of Jewish tradition and its transmission through the German 
language.” 

Bernfeld’s ambition to revive a sense of familiarity with the Bible through 
its German translation built then on two nineteenth-century trajectories, one 
German Jewish, the other Jewish-European. In his 1889 contribution to Ha- 
Asif (discussed in Chapter 3) Bernfeld acknowledged and praised German's 
pedagogic role in Jewish societies. In his twentieth-century writings, this 
acknowledgment was no longer made explicit, yet it continued to underlie 
Bernfeld’s engagement with the German language. His simultaneous work 
in Hebrew and German had a practical purpose, but it was not only practical. 
His commitment to Hebrew was unequivocal, yet so was his recognition of 
German’s historical role in modern Jewry. Bernfeld’s analogy between He- 
brew and German had a rhetorical function, but it was not only rhetorical. It 
is tempting to presume that for Jewish scholars, German “bore no emotional 
or theological relation to the classical sources.”” Hebraists, including Bern- 
feld himself, often reiterated this argument, binding together German and 
other non-Jewish languages. What this approach overlooks are the historical 
and theological meanings attached to German in Jewish culture. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, German had a pivotal role in Jewish liturgy 
and German Jewish self-understanding across different denominations. 


What is more, German's prominence in theology and biblical studies, consol- 
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idated during the nineteenth century, strengthened the affiliation of the Ger- 
man language with the study of the Scriptures.” Both Hebrew and German 
carried then historical and theological loads that bound the two languages to 
each other. Bernfeld’s promotion of Hebrew was thus steeped in nineteenth- 
century historical legacies and theological sensitivities underlying the Jewish 


history of the German language. 


Hebrew Monolingualism in Practice 


As Bernfeld’s quarrel with the committee shows, debates regarding the prac- 
tical ways in which Hebrew could be promoted became increasingly heated 
during these years. In the Zionist Congress, German’s dominance was a 
symbolic but serious disruption of the Hebraist cause. In the absence of a 
language shared by all participants, the congress organizers determined that 
the participants were free to use any language they wished. Such pragmatic 
consideration, however, had inevitable ideological implications. Hebraist Zi- 
onists increasingly raised their concerns that the lack of linguistic guidelines 
led to Hebrew’s being sidelined from the congress and from its agenda. In 
the 1907 congress in The Hague, Nahum Sokolow, then the movement’s gen- 
eral secretary, issued a proposal to declare Hebrew as the movement and 
the congress’s official language.” This included an instruction that the open- 
ing speech would be held in Hebrew, while allowing other languages to be 
used due to “the necessity of popularizing the idea.” The proposal received 
negative responses, chiefly on practical grounds. Belarusian delegate Shim- 
shon Rosenbaum argued that Sokolow was in essence expecting Max Nor- 
dau “to learn Hebrew within two years so well that he would be able to 
give his speech in Hebrew.” In other words, “we will not hear this speech.”* 
Rabbi Salis Daiches, who grew up in Lithuania and graduated from Azriel 
Hildesheimer’s neo-Orthodox rabbinical seminary in Berlin, objected on 
theological grounds.” He argued that as long as Judaism’s diasporic con- 
dition persisted, Hebrew should not be the language of the congress: “The 
exile-congress must have an exile-language, so that we keep awake our long- 
ing for Hebrew. Decline, then, Sokolow’s proposal out of love for the Hebrew 
language.”®° In this respect, as historian Michael Berkowitz suggests, the use 
of the German language facilitated Orthodox Jews’ participation in the Zi- 


onist Congress given their reluctance to use Hebrew in profane domains.” 
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Using an exile language such as German appeared in this framework not 
merely as a communicative convenience but indeed as a spiritual necessity. 

David Wolffsohn, Herzl’s successor as the president of the Zionist Orga- 
nization, stated that in its present form, Sokolow’s suggestion “might make 
the congress a laughingstock.” Sokolow proposed a shortened version, in 
which Hebrew’s official status would be of symbolic importance only. The 
congress approved this version, despite protests from several attendees that 
the hall was nearly empty during the vote. Wolffsohn proceeded to the next 
subject on the agenda, as Max Bodenheimer, a German Zionist with no 
knowledge of Hebrew, interjected humorously—“In Hebrew, please!” 

The next congresses continued to be held predominantly in German, 
although a growing number of speeches were held in Hebrew. At the 1911 
congress, a Russian delegate began his speech by reproaching in Hebrew the 
Zionist delegates for the fact that the official endorsement of Hebrew re- 
mained “on paper only.” He then added, “However, since I already see angry 
faces in the hall, I must now defy the rule as well and turn to German.”” In 
a discussion on the languages used in Zionist meetings, German delegate 
Sammy Gronemann was less apologetic, proclaiming that for the sake of 
proper discussion that would be reflected fairly in the protocols, participants 
should speak in German rather in Hebrew: “The congress is not merely a 
demonstration, it deals with serious matters.” His request was followed by 
both applause and protest. In the following congress, delegate Shlomo 
Bendersky started his speech with festive words in Hebrew but said that he 
would continue his speech in German as it concerns a “pan-Jewish” matter, 
which he would like all participants to understand.“ 

At a more practical level, a leading group of Hebraists including Ahad 
Ha-Am, Shai Hurwitz, and Joseph Klausner decided in 1909 to convene a 
Hebraist congress that would affirm Hebrew’s status as the Jewish national 
language. Largely impacted by the 1908 Czernowitz Conference and the po- 
litical momentum of Yiddishism, this congress was intended to rehabilitate 
Hebrew’s position in the Jewish world and help coordinate the efforts to in- 
fluence the decisions made in the Zionist Congress.® A Hebrew congress ul- 
timately did not meet, but a conference with 120 participants and journalists 
did take place, leading to the establishment of the Association for Hebrew 
Language and Culture. 
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In the 1909 conference, the air of a new beginning in Hebraist politics 
was coupled with discomfort amid Hebrew’s precarious position. Nahman 
Syrkin said: “The doubts regarding the future of our literature should not 
be hushed up by ‘hurray’ calls. Hebrew newspapers are discontinuing, new 
Hebrew books are not being published. On the other hand, Jargon newspa- 
pers are sold in hundreds of thousands of copies. And the Hebrew writers, 
including young nationalists, move to the Jargon. Who can tell if we are not 
[Hebrew’s] last readers.” Moreover, not all speakers were able to commu- 
nicate in Hebrew, a problem that in the political atmosphere of these years 
could not be marginalized. Martin Buber delivered his speech in German 
and admitted that he had hesitated whether to appear on the stage, proclaim- 
ing, “I have to speak about the Hebrew language in another language because 
I am not able to think in Hebrew and I cannot bring myself to translate 
thoughts that I think in a foreign language into my own, but less-familiar 
language.” This predicament, which “reaches far beyond the individual case,” 
was described by Buber as “a tragedy.”°” 

Most of the figures behind the association belonged to Hebraism’s major 
literary and political circles in Russia and Germany. In Palestine, the lead- 
ing activist was Eliezer Ben-Yehuda (1858-1922), linguist and cofounder of 
the Hebrew Language Committee, who was identified with his lifelong ef- 
forts to revive Hebrew as a vernacular. Moving from Russia to Palestine in 
1881, Ben-Yehuda was a proponent of a national, secular, Hebrew-speaking 
community in Palestine, an idea he had started to entertain in an article 
published in Smolenskin’s Ha-Shahar in 1879. Apart from his lexicographi- 
cal work, Ben-Yehuda edited different Hebrew periodicals and participated 
in various debates concerning Hebrew’s social function, Hebrew education, 
questions of accent, spelling, and pronunciation. 

In 1908, Ben-Yehuda started publishing the first comprehensive modern 
Hebrew dictionary spanning sixteen volumes. The dictionary emanated from 
Ben-Yehuda’s conviction that to make Hebrew a living, national language, a 
dictionary would be mandatory. Already in 1895, he published a sample of his 
projected dictionary, and continued to trace every Hebrew word appearing in 
ancient texts while coining new words and offering solutions for terms whose 
meanings were subject to dispute. He and his wife, the writer and Hebraist 


Hemda Ben-Yehuda, worked intensively to find organizations and persons 
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who could sponsor the work on the dictionary and its publication. One of the 
main supporters of the project was the German Jewish, non-Zionist philan- 
thropic organization Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. The social goal behind 
the dictionary was manifested in the fact that since 1900 Ben-Yehuda pub- 
lished in the Hebrew press excerpts of the dictionary, meant as a service to 
the Hebrew-speaking community.” He published only five volumes of the 
dictionary in his lifetime. Other scholars took up the task after Ben-Yehuda’s 
death, completing its publication in 1959. The dictionary included ancient 
and modern Hebrew words, with each entry including examples from vari- 
ous sources, etymological roots, and the equivalent words in German, French, 
and English. 

Ben-Yehuda asserted in the dictionary’s introduction that the vernacular- 
ization of Hebrew was part and parcel of the Jewish national endeavor: “Just 
as the Jews cannot be a truly living people but through their return to the 
land of their forefathers, so can they not be a living people without returning 
to the language of their fathers, using it not only in books, in religious and 
intellectual matters, as Perets ben Moshe [Smolenskin], the editor of Ha- 
Shahar argued, but precisely as a spoken language: adults and children, men 
and women, in all domains of life, day and night, like all other nations, each 
nation and its own tongue.””° In his methodological discussion, Ben-Yehuda 
drew on nineteenth-century German, French, and English dictionaries and 
argued for Hebrew’s equal status as a historical, national language. To sub- 
stantiate this point, he compared Hebrew with German given their common 
role as a “language of the educated,” arguing that “as long as a fairly large 
public uses a language for everyday affairs, even if most of that group is not 
laypeople, but the educated ones, then the language is a/ive, just as, undoubt- 
edly, German literary language called ‘High German is a /iving tongue, even 
though all scholars of the German language admit that nowhere in Ger- 
many is it the common language, but the tongue of scholars and the educated 
only.”” Hebrew’s historical role, Ben-Yehuda argued, had been similar to that 
of High German. While Hebrew continued to serve the educated stratum, 
Jews adopted other tongues such as Aramaic (according to Ben-Yehuda, the 
historical equivalent of Low German). By juxtaposing Hebrew to German, 
Ben-Yehuda conceded Hebrew’s theological idiosyncrasy so as to gain the 


esteem of a national, scholarly language. 
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Ben-Yehuda was deeply inspired by the Grimm Brothers’ 1854 German 
Dictionary (Deutsches Worterbuch), a hallmark of nineteenth-century German 
nation building.” He wrote that his goal in composing the dictionary was 
the same as the one which Jacob Grimm had envisioned for the Wörterbuch, 
namely to build “a shrine for the Hebrew tongue, a shrine that would treasure 
for posterity the entire holy treasure of the entire language.””* Ben-Yehuda 
translated word for word Grimm's goal, and repeated the latter’s commitment 
to apply the strictest scientific standards.“ Elsewhere, he turned to Grimm’s 
dictionary to ascribe national-secular meaning to Hebrew’s theological sta- 
tus. When justifying his choice to include obscene language along the words 
of the Scripture, Ben-Yehuda referred to Grimm in asserting that unlike a 
practical dictionary designated for the wide public, “in a scientific dictionary, 
all is Torah.” As Hebrew was turning into a language for all realms, it did 
not need to be separated from mundane and inappropriate words. Yet while 
Grimm discussed the question of whether a dictionary should take heed of 
normative matters (“whether this should appear in our decent world”), Ben- 
Yehuda adapted Grimm’s argument to the matter of Hebrew’s seculariza- 
tion. His use of the term “Torah” was suggestive in this respect, given that it 
denoted both the Pentateuch and “teaching,” thus capturing both scholarly 
and theological realms, and, indeed, subverting the separation between the 
religious and secular use of Hebrew. 

Ben-Yehuda hoped his dictionary would advance Hebrew education in 
the Yishuv. This had been a main focus of Hebraists’ activity in these years 
and a politically volatile theme since the late nineteenth century, as Brit- 
ish, French, and German Jewish philanthropic institutions established and 
funded Jewish schools, requiring that their language and culture be part of 
the curriculum. Given the scarce resources of Hebrew institutions in the Yi- 
shuv, the sponsorship of philanthropic bodies was essential, even if ideologi- 
cally compromising. In the early 1900s, it was the educational activity of the 
French Alliance Israélite Universelle that stirred most concern among He- 
braist activists and teachers.” The schools run by the Hilfsverein were also 
target of complaints. Ben-Yehuda, who prided himself on raising his children 
as the first modern Hebrew native speakers, admitted in an article from 1906 
that he frequently caught his son, who was attending a Hilfsverein school, 


“secretly chatting in German.”” 
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Hebraist activism in the Yishuv after 1908 assumed a more radical form, 
amplified by the rise of Yiddishism and sectarian currents in the Ottoman 
Empire. Vociferous protest emerged in the Hebrew press in 1909 follow- 
ing the launching of Ladino and Yiddish periodicals.” The Sephardic Jewish 
writer Shimon Moyal proposed in 1911 to establish a Zionist newspaper in 
Arabic so as to create a channel of communication that would appease Arab 
hostility to the Yishuv. His initiative faced criticism in the Jewish press, in- 
cluding a charge of “assimilatory” tendencies.” Similar responses arose when 
a group of teachers of Arabic offered in 1913 to promote the study of Arabic 
among Jewish pupils.*° 

In August of the same year, the Hebrew Association met in Vienna. The 
tone of the speakers was much more confident than in the first meeting, 
deciding on a series of initiatives to support Hebrew schools and to promote 
the Hebraist agenda in the upcoming Zionist Congress. Unlike the 1909 
conference, some of the speakers addressed explicitly Zionists’ reliance on 
German. The Hebrew teacher and activist Israel Adler expressed pessimism 
regarding the prospect of a Hebrew-speaking congress, given the fact that 
the movement’s leadership could not speak it and the texts published by the 
congress and the Jewish National Fund were written and printed in German. 
“How great is the pain,” he added, “that we, people of Erets Israel, spread 
shekels [donation calls for the Yishuv] in German.”*! One of the conference’s 
resolutions was to encourage delegates to speak in Hebrew in the congress. 
The conference minutes expressed “great sorrow over the saddening reality in 
which the Zionist Congress is held in a mixture of languages, with Hebrew 
occupying a very marginal role.”®” 

At the same time, the speakers emphasized the positive developments 
taking place in Palestine. Klausner discussed Hebrew’s being “a spoken lan- 
guage as well as a language of the soul.”* In two sessions the speakers argued 
whether and how to respond to the anticipated decision to set German as the 
Technicum’ language of instruction of scientific subjects.** When the board 
of the Hilfsverein decided in November of that year in favor of German, it 
stirred immediate uproar in the Yishuv. Petitions, demonstrations, and strikes 
targeted directly the Hilfsverein’s institutions, which, at the time, accounted 
for 45 percent of the schools in the Yishuv. According to the stated deci- 


sion, German would “connect the students to the scientific development of 
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the modern period through one of the greatest cultural languages.”® Zionist 
leaders in the Yishuv claimed the argument was but a cover for German’s 
imperial interests at the expense of Zionism and the Hebrew language.°° In 
depicting the Hebrew-German clash, they employed epic, historic, and reli- 
gious terms.®’ Zionist member of the Technicum’s advisory board Shmaryahu 
Levin described the events as a “holy war” and asserted that Zionism was 
going through a process of “sanctification.”®® Ben-Yehuda called the Hebra- 
ists’ achievement “a miracle” and suggested that the Hilfsverein’s previous 
involvement in Hebraist efforts gave the entire turn of events the semblance 
of divine intervention.° 

As Liora Halperin has argued, German's role in the controversy was en- 
twined with Hebrew’s inferior position vis-a-vis the cultural and political 
power of “high” Western languages.” Naama Sheffi has suggested that the 
“language war” could also be placed in the context of the Yishuv’s ambiva- 
lent approach to German culture and German philanthropic involvement in 
educational institutions.” Indeed, unlike other languages that built up the 
multilingual reality in Palestine, German had a distinct mobilizing power 
among grassroots Jewish activists given its historical association with as- 
similation and its conspicuous role in Western Zionism. In a letter to Ahad 
Ha-Am, Shmaryahu Levin admitted that the struggle was also a response to 
British suspicions concerning “the external Germanness of Zionism.””? Ahad 
Ha-Am later argued in the Hebrew and German press that accepting the 
Hilfsverein demands would strengthen the common allegation that Zionism 
was a vehicle of German imperial interests in the Middle East.” 

The Hilfsverein rescinded in February 1914 its initial decision, and the 
Hebraist camp earned a major victory. The fact that the “war” pertained to 
Hebrew’s capacity as a language of instruction was both technical and fun- 
damental. The political pressure stirred by Yiddishism and other languages 
in the Yishuv, alongside the ongoing tensions within Zionism over German’s 
dominance, boosted Hebraists’ ideological battle. While presented as a strug- 
gle for the Yishuv’s political and cultural autonomy, it allowed Hebraists to 
confront German’s long presence in modern Jewish history as a language of 
knowledge. It was the convergence of historical and local factors that drew 
both contemporaries and later Zionist historians to frame the “language war” 


as a landmark in Jewish history.” 
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‘The sacred import attached to the Hebraist cause was not a mere rhe- 
torical tool but a central dimension in Hebraists’ navigation between secular 
and religious impulses. German’s historical load in modern Jewry lent it- 
self to utilization in Hebraists’ political struggles. An apt manifestation of 
this current can be found in the 1913 Hebraist conference’s main event, a 
speech given by the acclaimed Hebrew poet and essayist Haim Nahman Bi- 
alik (1873-1934), who had been residing then in Odessa. His speech, “The 
Hebrew Book,” was published in three installments in a Hebrew periodical 
and appeared in its better-known, expanded and somewhat revised version 
in the 1914 protocols of the conference.” In his speech, Bialik envisioned a 
compilation, or “gathering” (kinus), of Hebrew literature since ancient times 
to the present, a modern version of ancient Jewish practices of hatima (the 
consolidation of the Hebrew Bible) and genizah. Bialik’s speech drew wide 
attention as an eloquent proclamation to unite classic and modern Hebrew 
literature, forming a chain of continuity between Jewish literary tradition and 
modern nationhood, harbored by the Hebrew language and embodied in it. 
Bialik’s speech was also a literary and political event, as it aroused opposition 
from writers such as Mikhah Yosef Berdyczewski, Marcus Ehrenpreis, and 
David Frishman, who advocated a break with Jewish literary traditions and a 
turn to European literature in an attempt to discover new modes of expres- 
sion.” For our discussion, Bialik’s speech is of relevance because it addressed 
in a novel way the relationship between Hebrew literature and modern Jew- 
ish scholarship in German. 

A book, Bialik posited, “is not an entity in itself, a lone and indepen- 
dent creature,” but the “historical necessity of its nation,” without which it 
remains powerless.” The diasporic dispersal and multilingualism of Jews 
have led to the loss of access to the finest of Hebrew literary productivity, to 
those texts that carry the nation’s spiritual vitality. The kinus would address 
this predicament by presenting Hebrew literature in its national wholeness. 
Unlike earlier anthological and encyclopedic enterprises, Bialik’s envisioned 
compilation would evaluate literature based on its national significance and 
literary quality, not on religious parameters: “The era of the sanctity of the 
book may have passed, but its onor has not gone away.””® A group of experts 
would carry out a careful selection and take stock of Hebrew’s literary heri- 


tage both for its preservation and for invigorating national sentiments. ‘The 
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result would be “scientific in its concealed root and popular in its exterior 
form,” thus stirring a process of national mobilization and education.” 

One of the main challenges of Bialik’s enterprise, he acknowledged, was 
the matter of Jewish writings in foreign languages. Despite the fact that He- 
brew had always been at the center of Judaism, Jews have produced works 
of national significance in foreign languages, whether because of social ne- 
cessity or to lack of sufficient proficiency in Hebrew. Bialik addressed also 
the category of works written by Jews who “knew Hebrew, yet for different, 
non-national reasons, wrote their works in the state language.” It was these 
individuals, Bialik continued, “that we condemn for hurting the Jewish col- 
lective in their country with an unrecoverable blow. .. . They have brought the 
remnant of their country to a crisis, to decline, to complete disintegration!”!”° 
Though speaking in general terms, a short clause in the following sentence 
revealed whom Bialik had in mind: “Nonetheless, despite our bitterness to- 
ward these people, Jews such as Zunz, Geiger, and their like—we cannot do 
away with them!” While rejecting their linguistic choices, Bialik still believed 
that giving their texts new form and national meaning in a Hebrew transla- 
tion could repair the damage they had caused: “We do not renounce the con- 
tent of our libraries that are spread in corners of the world, but their external 
costume, their tongue. The content is ours and it will return to our possession. 
All Hebrew works in foreign tongues will be redeemed?” 101 

Bialik had already conveyed his critical view of German Jewish scholar- 
ship in a speech delivered at a Hebraists’ conference in Kiev in 1910, in which 
he first entertained the idea of the kinus. He asserted that “the multiplicity of 
tongues and the creation of science and literature in different languages, in 
foreign languages” was the “greatest blow that Hebrew literature had known.” 
Ancient Jewish scholars had used other tongues for political and histori- 
cal reasons but continued to place Hebrew at the heart of their conception 
of Judaism. Their books “were not written in these tongues as the tongue 
of Jewish thought.” The first “spiritual converts,” however, did precisely that, 
and have in this way “delayed the redemption of our language and its devel- 
opment, and since then our literature has dwindled gradually, and whoever 
wants to study Hebrew science must first learn many languages.” He held 
that the study of Judaism (bokhmat yisrael) must be “taken away from the 


hands” of these scholars. In Bialik’s view, there were many Hebrew scholars, 
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“but they have no place where they could develop. Who knows how many 
Zunzes and Geigers we would have among us if we only had a literature and 
a literary institute for scholarly work?” 

Although he saw Jewish Western scholarship as a menace to Hebrew, 
Bialik also conveyed implicit appreciation to figures such as Zunz and Gei- 
ger, who had the skills and passion for the modern study of Judaism. Their 
fault, however, lay in their belief that German could substitute Hebrew as 
a language of Jewish knowledge. Challenging the superiority of Hebrew in 
the realm of Jewish knowledge had not merely intellectual repercussions but 
national ones. The fundamental significance he ascribed to scholarly writing 
also underlay Bialik’s ambivalence toward German Jewish scholars. In his 
vision, religious categories of the Jewish literary tradition would give way to 
modern, historical categories of Jewish collectivity. Yet such categories were 
largely a result of nineteenth-century Western currents adopted and nour- 
ished, inter alia, by German Jewish scholars. Indeed, Bialik shared with Ger- 
man Jewish scholars the drive to redeem Jewish literature from oblivion and 
to release it from a religious framework. 1 

Perhaps so as not to provoke the Western attendees in the Vienna con- 
ference, Bialik articulated his criticism of Western Jewish scholars in mostly 
general terms and focused his criticism on Yiddishists. In the written, ex- 
panded version, however, he elaborated his criticism of German Jewish 
scholars. In Bialik’s view, they had been certain that by studying Judaism as a 
subject equal to all others, the granting of equal rights to Jews would follow 
suit.!4 Bialik contrasted their position with Eastern European scholars who 
devoted their effort to creating “the new Hebrew literature.” Three genera- 
tions have passed, he continued, “and the prophecy of the “Western scholars’ 
did not materialize.” As publications of ancient assets grew in proportion, 
“the ‘right’ of the owners over those assets waned.” German Jewish scholar- 
ship “has placed the foreign language in our house of study,” allowing the 
spirit of Israel to assimilate in foreign lands.1” 

As mentioned earlier, Bialik’s idea of kinus largely defied Judaism's tradi- 
tional conceptions of the Jewish canon. He sought to apply secular-national 
criteria instead of religious ones. Nevertheless, Bialik’s critique of German 
Jews linguistic proclivity drew substantially on the vocabulary of religious 


exclusion and messianism. Bialik labeled German Jews as “spiritual converts” 
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who were standing in the way of their people and language’s “redemption.” 
In his narrative, the language choice of German Jewish scholars amounted to 
historical treason directed against the Jewish people. That said, when turn- 
ing to operative terms, Bialik envisioned cooperation between “our brethren, 
men of science from the west” who would offer “their sifting skills and erudi- 
tion,” and the Eastern scholars, who would provide “the total Hebrew style 
and the living internal spirit.” By working side by side, “this ‘divine work’ 
would be attained in its deserved perfectness.” Bialik then asked rhetorically, 
“Is it not the time that the study of Judaism be united with the tongue of 
Israel for the sake of their revival and the spirit of Israel?” This, according 
to Bialik, would allow Jewish scholarship to wean itself from the apologetic 
appeal to other nations and would connect its past-focused orientation with 
the vitality of Hebraism. 

Bialik’s speech was a powerful articulation of Hebraists’ struggle for 
political and intellectual preeminence in the process of nation building. 
The idea of kinus was to strengthen Hebrew’s position as a self-sufficient 
scholarly language, thus overcoming a major legacy of Jewish multilingual- 
ism. In his wish to integrate modern Jewish knowledge into Hebrew, Bialik 
expressed his trust in Hebrew’s ripened capacities in this realm, after long 
being contested by German Jewish scholarship. Strikingly, despite reproach- 
ing the ideological premises underlying German Jews’ proclivity for Ger- 
man, he saw them as harbingers of the Jewish national spirit. Their work 
would have to be reappropriated and carefully incorporated into the Hebrew 
canon. Bialik indeed saw the German Jewish scholarly skills as valuable for 
the Hebraist cause while decoupling these virtues from the political agenda 
he associated with them. Bialik sought to redirect—not reject—the cultural 
and intellectual capacities exercised in German Jewish scholarship so as to 
mobilize them for a modern Hebrew culture in the making. 

Bialik, like Ahad Ha-Am and Bernfeld, saw literary and spiritual revival 
as the core of the Jewish national cause. It was conditioned by a return to 
the Land of Israel and to the Hebrew language—but not reducible to them. 
Like Bernfeld, he was critical of the Yishuv’s language activism and had 
little respect for Ben-Yehuda’s secular, speech-centered Hebraism.!% Bern- 
feld and Bialik’s stances on German Jewry captured two sides of a driving 


tension of Jewish nationalists’ approach to Hebrew. They both saw Jewish 
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scholarship in German as foreign to Judaism given its singular bond with 
the Hebrew tongue. At the same time, they also saw it as a critical asset 
of the Jewish intellectual world. Bialik wrote with latent envy of Geiger’s 
and Zunz’s intellectual achievements, of which modern Hebrew scholarship 
was in desperate need. Bernfeld conveyed more explicitly his appreciation 
of the Berlin Haskalah and the Wissenschaft des Judentums’ feats. Bernfeld 
and Bialik differed in how they perceived the historical role of the German 
language in Jewish history. In Bernfeld’s view, Jewish scholars’ reliance on 
German had resulted from greater, irresistible historical forces. Moreover, he 
acknowledged the pedagogical significance of German's entry into Eastern 
European areas. His stance regarding Hebrew was largely structured by what 
he perceived as the contours of the Jewish diasporic condition in the modern 
period, for good or ill. 

Bialik, on the contrary, ascribed full agency to German Jewish scholars’ 
linguistic choice and construed it as a voluntary submission to German cul- 
ture. While emphasizing German Jewish scholarship’s unique, “non-national” 
features, he located it within a longer tradition of Jews who withdrew from 
the Hebrew language and its national and intellectual functions. The differ- 
ing historical perspectives of Bernfeld and Bialik also structured each other’s 
proscriptive views. Bernfeld saw Jewish linguistic proclivities as a product of 
the times, and therefore as beyond reproach. Indeed, Bernfeld was himself a 
product of the Galician Haskalah and of the central role of German in it. He 
did not find a contradiction in his own extensive contribution to the German 
Jewish corpus while writing on the supremacy of Hebrew in the realm of 
Jewish knowledge. Bialik, however, challenged the very distinction between 
Hebrew and Jewish, ultimately subsuming the latter to the former. He called 
for a more direct engagement with Hebrew culture through his proposed 
project, thus contributing actively to the aspiration to end Jewish multilin- 
gualism. As he put it in 1910 using a Kabbalistic trope, “We must go back to 
the language of Hebrew literature and return to it all the scattered sparks”! 

“The Hebrew Book” followed late nineteenth-century Hebraists such as 
Smolenskin and Sokolow by employing the dichotomy between Hebrew and 
German scholarship. Yet while early Hebraists advocated a practical division 


of roles between the two, Bialik sought to abolish it. In this respect, Bialik’s 
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speech fit neatly into the Hebraist agenda of the early 1910s, insofar as it pro- 
vided a literary-historical dimension to the monolingual cause. “The Hebrew 
Book” mirrored a dominant realization among Hebraists in the years leading 
to the First World War. It dictated that on the quest for strengthening He- 
brew political and cultural status, German's legacy in modern Jewish history 
had to be confronted. 


A Jewish Prophecy in German: Ahad Ha-Am Translating Pinsker 


The previous sections examined how Hebraists assessed German’s role in 
Jewish history and its meaning for present concerns. We conclude this chap- 
ter by turning to the German language itself. In January 1914, a period in 
which Hebraists were engaged in intense agitation yielding significant 
achievements in Palestine, the “Society for the Support of Jewish Farmers 
and Artisans in Syria and Palestine,” better known as the “Odessa Com- 
mittee,” asked Ahad Ha-Am to translate Pinsker’s Autoemancipation! into 
Hebrew as part of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Russia’s official recogni- 
tion of the movement. Ahad Ha-Am had never published any translation.1” 
Nonetheless, he agreed to undertake the task, writing that the pamphlet had 
been dear to him both for its intrinsic value and due to his own “personal 
memories” attached to it.!? 

The publication was a tribute to one of the movement’s founding figures 
and a celebration of Hebrew’s ascended status as a national, living language." 
The choice of the translator was also infused with symbolic significance—an 
authoritative ideologue in the Jewish national landscape and a controver- 
sial, yet highly esteemed guardian of Hebrew language and culture. Ahad 
Ha-Am wanted that his translation “would not be inferior to the origin, so 
that it becomes of a classic value to our literature for generations to come.”!"! 
In a letter to Nahum Sokolow, he expressed his wish to make the pamphlet 
sound “as if it were written in Hebrew.”"? However, he admitted that while 
working on the translation, “it became clear to me how hard it is to translate 
this text, especially into Hebrew, and especially for me.” What is it that 
made the translation task so demanding—especially into Hebrew, especially 
for him? It seems likely that Ahad Ha-Am’s conception of Hebraism and 


critique of Hebrew literature put him in an uneasy position when setting out 
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to translate Pinsker. To probe the ideological complexity Ahad Ha-Am was 
facing, it is useful to present first some of his main views on Hebrew and its 
role in Jewish nationalism. 

In several articles written since the mid-18g0s, Ahad Ha-Am addressed 
the depth of Judaism’s linguistic problem, which, for him, largely reflected 
its political and spiritual problems. He was particularly preoccupied with 
the lack of a modern, viable intellectual sphere that could revitalize what 
he called, in Herderian terms, “the spirit of the nation.” Like Bialik, Ahad 
Ha-Am ascribed superior significance to written over spoken language as 
the carrier of the Jewish national spirit. In “Torah of the Heart,” published 
in 1894, Ahad Ha-Am posited that unlike bookish peoples, Jews have been 
merely “the People of the Book,” living around a holy book and failing to 
respond to broader cultural and political currents like “healthy peoples” do. 
By relying on the Book as the sole, fossilized, moral authority, Judaism has 
deteriorated spiritually." The submission to the holy text created an oral tra- 
dition of interpretation of the text, yet one that had little bearing on moral 
and literary impulses. It was only the kindling of a Jewish cultural and edu- 
cational vitality that ought to stand, according to Ahad Ha-Am, at the core 
of the Jewish national revival. 

In the same year, Ahad Ha-Am initiated a Hebrew encyclopedia of Jew- 
ish knowledge. Its goal would be to engage Hebrew readers with Jewish 
knowledge, thus facilitating and encouraging further inquiry into Jewish his- 
tory and culture. The encyclopedic endeavor—which never materialized— 
was an operative measure to deal with what Ahad Ha-Am saw as Judaism's 
spiritual feebleness. In his view, genuine, self-reflective intellectual work ex- 
pands language, and revitalizes its national spirit. In this, he drew on the 
postulate of Herder, namely that language and thought depend inextricably 
on each other.!!* Hebrew had experienced literary and scholarly surge in the 
postbiblical period, contributing to Hebrew’s capacity in dealing with ab- 
stract and analytic matters. Yet as Hebrew was “dead,” or unspoken, it failed 
to evolve as a poetic and emotional language.” Since the late Middle Ages, 
cultural and political currents had transformed European societies, but Jews 
remained confined to their religious canon, thus leaving Hebrew stagnant. 
The Hebrew writers of the Haskalah rendered the language more embel- 
lished, but they failed to produce meaningful literature and science. Ahad 
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Ha-Am criticized them for relying exclusively on the repository of bibli- 
cal Hebrew—and neglecting the Mishna and Talmud—and for failing to 
develop Hebrew language and thought. Hebrew attempts at philosophizing 
were characterized by pathos and lengthiness, proving unable to gain “accu- 
racy of clear thought and to subordinate the poetic spirit to logical order.”""% 

Hebrew’s deficiency as a language of knowledge was for Ahad Ha-Am 
a direct result of Hebrew writers’ resort to light, popular, or politically mo- 
tivated pieces. Substantiating the idea that language and thought evolve in 
conjunction with each other, he brought up German, “the most philosophi- 
cal language at present.”"” He alluded to Leibniz’s pioneering attempts to 
“write down his thoughts in German,” requiring him to rely heavily on for- 
eign terms. Yet over time, as scholarly work accumulated and evolved, Ger- 
man could convey freely scientific content. Going forward, Ahad Ha-Am 
held that Hebrew should renew its scholarly tradition by uniting its histori- 
cal and linguistic resources through openness to modern knowledge and to 
the spectrum of expression it requires. In the inaugural essay of his journal 
Ha-Shiloah, he posited that literature could shape the spirit of the people ei- 
ther by reaching its readers’ emotions, through literature and poetry, or their 
minds, through measured and rigid thought and analysis. It was to the lat- 
ter that Ha-Shiloah was devoted, as Ahad Ha-Am found it superior to the 
former and more urgent for the Jewish national cause.”° Ha-Shiloah was 
designed to enlighten Hebrew readers and equip them with “apt concepts 
from various respectable fields” that would shed light on Jewish culture and 
history." 

Ahad Ha-Am’s view of Hebrew was also informed by the Herderian 
idea of languages as organisms that carry distinct qualities, corresponding 
to the life of the nation and its spirit.” In a discussion of translations, Ahad 
Ha-Am had misgivings about the pretension “to have Hebrew convey in a 
natural manner European cultural property merely by placing it from right to 
left.”'3 The process of cultural transmission had to take place through a slow, 
self-reflective process of recognizing aspects of foreign texts and searching 
laboriously for paths of intersection between the origin and the target lan- 
guage: “A national language that truly lives among its people, in which their 
thoughts are born and shaped naturally in the movement of their souls since 


their childhood, such language gives them much more than what appears in 
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its vocabulary.” A translation into a national language filters the original text 
through “obscure fractures of thought and emotion, rooted in the national 
and historical life of a people, and which no one from the outside who knows 
the language but who does not live in it, could comprehend and feel.” Yet at 
present, this “natural ‘digestion’ process” has been limited due to Judaism's 
lack of national forces that could stir it. 

In a programmatic debate with Mikhah Yosef Berdyczewski, Ahad 
Ha-Am opposed his adoption of Nietzsche’s worldview and attempt to apply 
it to Jewish concerns. He dwelled on Berdyczewski’s endorsement of Ni- 
etzsche’s idea of transvaluation of values (Umwertung aller Werte). This idea, 
Ahad Ha-Am stated, “was not created among us and did not emerge from 
our needs but was rather found by our writers ‘in another realm’ and was 
taken as it was, seeking to valorize Israel without contemplating first whether 
‘the soil of Israel’ could absorb it.” Ahad Ha-Am did not deny that Ni- 
etzsche’s thought could be fruitful for studying the historical and spiritual 
transformation of Judaism, but he blamed Hebrew Nietzscheans for “ne- 
glecting the innovative aspects of this lore, taking from it only the ‘new word’ 
and the ‘Aryan’ element which its creator ingrained in it, and with these they 
came to the people of Israel to redeem it in our age!” Adopting the idea 
that concepts carry distinct essences that are entwined with the life of a na- 
tion, Ahad Ha-Am sought to defend Hebrew thought from surrendering its 
historical and moral essence to foreign ideas and languages. Hebrew, accord- 
ing to Ahad Ha-Am, has been the ultimate vehicle of Jewish culture. Only 
literature written in Hebrew “can be considered as national literature.” For 
this reason, its intrinsic qualities for the Jewish nation should not be con- 
flated ofthandedly with the intrinsic qualities of other languages and peoples. 

Although Ahad Ha-Am was skeptical of the attempts to revive Hebrew 
as a spoken language, the events around 1908 and the advancement of He- 
brew schools he witnessed in the early 1910s led him to support Hebraists’ 
efforts at raising its national status in the Yishuv.'” He wrote in 1910 an essay 
on the Hebraist-Yiddishist quarrel, defending Hebrew’s singular import to 
Jewish nationhood.” Ahad Ha-Am was one of three members who resigned 
from the Technicum’s advisory board in protest of its initial decision, in what 
proved a turning point in the so-called language war. In an article published 


in the German and Hebrew press in January 1914, Ahad Ha-Am depicted 
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a more positive image of the state of Hebrew than the one he diagnosed at 
the turn of the century. He acknowledged the development made in recent 
years, as “the spirit of Israel is reviving to a new life, its ancient language is 
rejuvenating and merging with the life of the people, and new Jews, unseen 
in the diaspora, Jews in their languages, education, aspiration and in their 
entire being, are taking shape in the Hebrew schools.”!?? 

Ahad Ha-Am did not deny that German was better equipped to transmit 
scientific material to students, and in private correspondence he described 
Zionist demands as “radical” and hardly realizable.8° Indeed, Ahad Ha-Am’s 
critical views were later quoted in Hebrew posters distributed by the Hilfs- 
verein.®! While admitting that the possibility of teaching sciences in He- 
brew “has not arrived yet,” he believed in its ability to do so in the future.” 
Despite his discomfort with Zionists’ conduct, Ahad Ha-Am endorsed the 
demand to set Hebrew as the language of instruction, seeing in this an op- 
portunity to stir national sentiments among the significant portion of Jewish 
population that was generally indifferent to the national cause. In this sense, 
Ahad Ha-Am’s translation was a symbolic contribution in a period of inten- 
sive political agitation around the language question. 

An additional element that sheds light on Ahad Ha-Am’s transla- 
tion concerns his appreciation of Leon Pinsker. Since the mid 1880s, Ahad 
Ha-Am belonged to a circle of activists who worked under Pinsker during 
his term as the president of Hibbat Zion in Odessa. While Pinsker advo- 
cated political action that resonated more strongly among political Zionists, 
Ahad Ha-Am saw in Pinsker an ideological precursor in his elevation of 
national pride and in his critical analysis of Judaism’s spiritual weakness. He 
wrote that on his deathbed in 1891, Pinsker brought up in his ears the idea of 
a “spiritual center” in Palestine, which Ahad Ha-Am advocated in his Zionist 
writings.” 

Ahad Ha-Am also identified with Pinsker’s broad historical perspective 
and his precedence of a farseeing national vision over short-term political 
calculations. “Pinsker was preoccupied by ideals, not by practical concerns,” 
he wrote in an essay dedicated to his memory. By doing so, he placed Pin- 
sker within the tradition of Jewish prophecy, which revolves around radi- 
calism and moral truth. Pinsker’s “pure idealism” stood in sharp contrast to 


Herzl’s Zionist vision.”* Ahad Ha-Am saw Herzl’s Judenstaat as a weak call 
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when compared with Autoemancipation’s “profound reason and superior 
style.” Herzl’s text may have had some similarities to Pinsker’s call for ac- 
tion, but “he seemed to have translated Pinsker from the language of the 
ancient prophets to contemporary journalistic language.” Ahad Ha-Am’s 
invocation of prophecy was not mere hyperbole but a constant feature of 
his thought. His understanding of prophecy consisted in the ability, lucidity, 
and courage to confront the nation with a radical, uncompromising, moral 
truth. 

In several ways, translating Autoemancipation! put Ahad Ha-Am’s views 
of Hebraism, language, and prophecy to the test. His assertion that Autoe- 
mancipation! had a prophetic quality was in tension with his emphasis on the 
singular bond between Jewish national spirit and the Hebrew language. The 
continuity of Jewish tradition lay predominantly in the Hebrew language, 
and Jewish prophecy was in his mind a distinct feature of the Hebraic tradi- 
tion. According to this logic, Autoemancipation! appeared as an exception, be- 
cause it conveyed Jewish national and moral features characteristic of Jewish 
prophecy while being communicated in German. This tension became even 
more intricate considering the extent to which, as discussed in Chapter 2, 
Pinsker drew on various ideas and terms deeply rooted in German national, 
philosophical, and scientific thought. His text expressed Jewish national sen- 
timents but was crafted from “foreign” ideas and concepts. 

Writing to the Odessa Committee about his difficulty at translating, 
Ahad Ha-Am ascribed it partly to the fact that when read in its original 
version “one is drawn to the poetic style and fails to notice its logical flaws.” 
In Hebrew, however, “the fog lifts.” Ahad Ha-Am referred here to Hebrew’s 
economic grammar and vocabulary that dispelled the convolutedness and 
allure which the German language exerted on the reader. “Our language,” he 
wrote to the Odessa Committee after completing a draft of the first pages, 
“lacks the features which comprise it [the pamphlet’s poetic style].” When 
the flaws surface, the “impression is weakened.”*” 

What Ahad Ha-Am encountered in this translation was the understand- 
ing that the emotional and analytical power of the pamphlet were ultimately 
intermingled. In his letter, Ahad Ha-Am wrote that he did his best “to cover 
the absence of a /ogical connection between the parts [of the text], the sud- 


den leaps which the author makes from one matter to another, as if ask- 
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ing his readers to jump between them through all parts of the process of 
thought, which he was holding from its two edges, skipping the links be- 
tween them.” Ahad Ha-Am admitted, however, that he had not been able 
to carry it through successfully, wondering whether this had to do “with my 
own spiritual tendency and style.” He did not elaborate on the nature of that 
“spiritual tendency,” yet it seems plausible that he was referring to the en- 
counter between the work of translation and the Hebraist ideas he had been 
propagating. After long advocating the adherence to clear, logical, analytic 
thought for Hebrew’s revival, Autoemancipation! confronted Ahad Ha-Am 
with the convergence of analytic and emotional language—realms he tended 
to perceive as separate. Indeed, part of what Ahad Ha-Am had seen as the 
prophetic power of Autoemancipation! appeared to be a rhetorical means that 
concealed logical leaps. 

Certain features of the translation mirrored Ahad Ha-Am’s struggle to 
find areas of interaction between Pinsker’s German and his own Hebrew. 
For instance, he chose not to translate the pamphlet’s title, leaving it in its 
original Roman letters (fig. 8). In a letter to Alter Druyanow, he explained 
that this choice had to do with the fact that, first, “there is no Hebrew word 
which would convey the term adequately,” and, second, that this word “is so 
organically bound up with the essence of the pamphlet.”"* However, Ahad 
Ha-Am did integrate the term into the body of the text, either through 
the Russian equivalent—emantsipatsya—or by using the Hebrew words for 
“self-liberation” (hishtahrerut atsmit).”? He also encountered difficulties in 
translating medical jargon—central to Pinsker’s arguments and rhetoric— 
into Hebrew. He left the terms “Judophobia” in a Hebrew transliteration but 
omitted the word “Anorexia”—which Pinsker employed to express the lack 
of national self-consciousness among Jews—using instead the Hebrew word 
for “danger.”4° Ahad Ha-Am was thus inconsistent in his absorption and 
modification of foreign terms and concepts into modern Hebrew. 

This tension is related to a deeper concern regarding the manner in 
which Autoemancipation! was to be read “as if it were written in Hebrew.” 
In various cases, Ahad Ha-Am used Hebrew religious terms and proverbs. 
For instance, while Pinsker used the word Brandmal (“brand” or “stigma”) to 
denote the disgrace of the Jewish condition, Ahad Ha-Am used the Hebrew 


term for “mark of Cain,” thus attaching to that image theological sensitivities 


FIGURE 8. Cover page of Ahad Ha-Am's draft of his translation of 
Autoemancipation! National Library of Israel, Ahad Ha-Am Archives, 
ARC. 4* 791 6 1873.24. Courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 
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drawn from the biblical story. Pinsker suggested sending an Expedition— 
a term taken from contemporary bureaucratic and colonial language—to 
examine possible territorial destinations, whereas Ahad Ha-Am used the 
word mal’akhim, which denotes both “angels” and “delegates,” and which 
in the book of Numbers were sent by Israel to the land of the Amorites. 
Pinsker discussed the option of emigration to “Palastina,” whereas Ahad 
Ha-Am used the biblical “Erets Yisrael.” In his translation of Pinsker’s last 
sentence—“help yourselves, and God will help you”—Ahad Ha-Am failed 
to find a suitable way to use the Hebrew word for “help” and turned instead 
to the verb “redeem,” which has a starker messianic connotation. When 
urging Jews to act, Pinsker proclaimed “now or never!” (“Jetzt oder nie!”), 
a phrase borrowed from Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, a play associated with Ger- 
many’s rising national consciousness during the Napoleonic Wars. Yet in the 
Hebrew version, Ahad Ha-Am used Hillel’s more contemplative proverb: “If 
not now, when?” His evocation of an ancient Hebrew proverb rendered Pin- 
sker more Hebrew, but it thus lost the robust, nationalist tone of the original 
call. The exclamation point in the German text turned into a question mark 
in Hebrew. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s frequent turn to the linguistic resources of ancient Ju- 
daism situated Autoemancipation! within an ideological and stylistic frame- 
work from which its original author asked to depart. What Ahad Ha-Am 
perhaps did not—or could not—take into consideration was the fact that 
Pinsker’s rhetoric, which inspired different circles of early Jewish nationalists, 
was largely centered on rationalist, scientific language. Autoemancipation! was 
embedded in a series of nineteenth-century German discourses that revolved 
around ideas of objectivity, concreteness, and empiricism. Indeed, this kind 
of rhetoric was uncommon in Hebrew nationalist language of the early 1880s, 
and it was one of the main reasons it acquired in the next decades the status 
of a founding text. Ahad Ha-Am’s search for a similar register in the Hebrew 
language led him to place ancient Hebrew at the heart of Pinsker’s secular, 
nationalist call. Partly committing what he had reproached Haskalah writers 
for, Ahad Ha-Am toned down Pinsker’s scientific and political language, and 
bolstered its religious undertone. In this respect, science and religiosity were 


the realms through which German and Hebrew could interact effectively. 
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Ahad Ha-Am’s translation reflected his confidence in the quest for Hebrew’s 
political and linguistic autonomy. At the same time, it also exposed its limits. 

The war in Europe prevented the translation from being published. The 
Odessa Committee was dissolved during the Russian Revolution, and the 
entire project did not materialize. The translation was published only in 1921 
as part of a booklet edited by Joseph Klausner, marking the hundredth anni- 
versary of Pinsker’s birth. Ahad Ha-Am received positive responses about 
the translation. In a letter to Ahad Ha-Am, Alter Druyanow reported that 
he showed Bialik a fragment of Ahad Ha-Am’s translation, and Bialik was 
profoundly impressed, adding that Ahad Ha-Am “succeeded much better 
than he did (he also tried to translate a few pages).”'** Klausner wrote to 
Ahad Ha-Am that the translation was “masterful.”!* Still, Ahad Ha-Am 
noted disappointedly that despite positive remarks from his acquaintances, 
the translation remained unnoticed.'* In the wake of the war and amid the 
British entry to Palestine, such a translation was neither a literary nor a po- 
litical event. Yet despite remaining a marginal part of the history of Hebra- 
ism, it captured a moment of interaction between the ideals of Hebraism and 
the multilayered presence of German in Jewish nationalism. 

As a language that carried various sensitivities of European Jewish his- 
tory in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, German was prone to sur- 
face in different forms and contexts around Hebraists’ striving for political 
self-reliance. German also mirrored the complex ways in which religious and 
national voices interacted within Hebraist thought. For Bernfeld, the Ger- 
man language represented the fusion of national and religious impulses in 
both German, Jewish, and German Jewish history. In Ben-Yehuda, German 
served as an instrument to argue for Hebrew’s status as a national vernacu- 
lar and to integrate its religious roots into a modern national framework. 
For Bialik, German was a crucial vector in a ruinous phase of modern Jew- 
ish history, leading to “spiritual conversion” that jeopardized the integrity of 
Judaism and relegated Hebrew’s stature. For this reason, Hebrew had to be 
emancipated from German's presence by overcoming it in the realm in which 
it had the deepest impact: Jewish knowledge. Last, Ahad Ha-Am confronted 
in his translation the German language’s double bind, entailing a modern, 


rationalist register that Hebrew could not easily contain. 
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MARTIN BUBER’S LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


German Zionists and Hebrew Literacy 


The work of translation was entwined with political and theological ques- 
tions not only for translators from German into Hebrew but also for those 
translating from Hebrew into German. In 1926, Martin Buber and Franz 
Rosenzweig published the first volume of their translation of the Bible into 
German. The translations main goal was to convey the rhythm and semantic 
features of the Hebrew Bible, leading its readers to encounter a language very 
different from conventional literary German. Buber and Rosenzweig sought 
to generate in the reader a sense of unfamiliarity, a reminder of the fact that 
the Bible was not conceived in German but in ancient Hebrew, the language 
of God. Their project encapsulated the linguistic conundrum German Jews 
faced: it offered a path to the Bible through a Hebraized German, and en- 
couraged the reader to pursue Hebrew.' At the same time, it confirmed that 
the Bible in its original language was beyond reach. While striving to build 
a bridge to Hebrew, it solidified the dependence of German Jews on their 
native tongue, German. 

Buber and Rosenzweig’s biographical trajectories differed considerably. 
Buber (1878-1965) was born in Vienna to an orthodox family, and was ex- 
posed from a young age to ancient Hebrew. Rosenzweig (1886-1929) was 
born in Kassel to an assimilated family and turned to Hebrew and Jewish 
theology as a university student. Buber actively supported the Zionist move- 


ment, whereas Rosenzweig was quite critical of it. However, they were both 
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committed to the dissemination of Jewish culture in the German language, 
culminating in the translation of the Bible. After Rosenzweig’s death, Buber 
continued working on the translation and completed it in 1961 in Jerusalem, 
to which he immigrated in 1938. 

In recent decades, historians, theologians, and linguists have paid consid- 
erable attention to the Buber-Rosenzweig Bible, exploring its significance in 
interwar German Jewish culture, its debt to Jewish theology, German phi- 
losophy, and contemporary linguistic theories, and its place within longer 
German Jewish traditions of biblical translation.” This chapter situates the 
Buber-Rosenzweig translation within the Jewish language politics during 
and after the First World War. Following Germany’s defeat and the dis- 
solution of the Habsburg Empire, German lost its role as a lingua franca 
of Jewish national politics in Central and Eastern Europe. This was part of 
a broader process whereby German's status as a global language declined. 
Concurrently, it was Britain that, upon its entry into Palestine in 1917, became 
the imperial center of gravity of Jewish nationalism. With its recognition 
by the British Mandate, the Jewish community in Palestine gained supreme 
ideological significance in Jewish politics. 

Amid these developments, Zionism became the leading, if contested, 
movement of Jewish nationalism after the war. Moreover, the influx of East- 
ern European immigration to Palestine enhanced the ubiquity of Hebrew in 
the Yishuv. Eastern European immigrants to Palestine—with the financial 
support of Western Jewish philanthropic organizations—established politi- 
cal and educational institutions geared toward the development of Hebrew 
as a spoken and written language. This sharpened the contrast between Zi- 
onist activity in Palestine and Western Europe, where Hebrew was nearly 
absent from Jewish life. For Western Jews witnessing the apparent formation 
of a Hebrew-speaking community in Palestine, Hebrew seemed more than 
ever as a “locked garden,” as a German rabbi put it in 1917.4 

Studies of the approaches of German Jews to the “language question” in 
the interwar period emphasize their fascination with Jewish languages, in- 
tensified through the encounter with Eastern European Jews during the war 
and following their mass immigration westward.’ Striving to discover Juda- 
ism and its literary repertoire, many German Jews saw Hebrew and Yiddish 


as embodying a certain Jewish authenticity. Buber and Rosenzweig appear in 
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such narratives as esteemed transmitters of Jewish culture. In what follows 
I shift the focus away from German Jews’ emotional approaches to Hebrew. 
Instead, I explore the growing political pressure on German Jews to address 
their national and linguistic loyalties. This pressure was generated by effective 
agitation coming from Eastern European Zionists and was part of a broader 
current among European nationalist movements to advocate linguistic uni- 
formity within a confined territory. At the same time, the pressure to know 
Hebrew reflected German Zionists’ own sense of distance from the founda- 
tions of Judaism. The case of Buber and Rosenzweig offers a glimpse into 


how not knowing Hebrew became a political problem. 


Buber and Jewish Nationalism before the War 


Buber’s activity as a Zionist dates back to his years as a student in Leipzig, 
but it was his German versions of Hasidic tales (1906-1908) and frequent 
contributions to the German Zionist press that earned him a central posi- 
tion in the German Jewish public sphere. Inspired by the thought of Ahad 
Ha-Am, Buber believed that Zionists should invest more effort in cultivating 
Hebrew language and culture. He was supportive of the aspiration to settle 
in Palestine, but held that Zionism ought first to take place in the realm of 
individual experience, leading to a renewed sense of Jewish community. A 
nationally inclined Jew should reconstruct an inner sense of “Jewishness,” of 
rootedness in the Jewish past that generates in turn a future-oriented politi- 
cal vitality. A series of speeches that he gave in Prague between 1909 and 1910, 
which were published shortly afterward, consolidated his stature as a leading 
Jewish and Zionist thinker.° Buber was particularly influential among Ger- 
man Jewish youth, to whom he addressed some of his speeches and essays. 
His views were influenced by German neo-Romantic culture, emphasizing 
camaraderie, physical activity, curiosity, self-education, and spiritual growth.’ 

Buber’s linguistic position within German Jewry was in some respects 
representative, in others exceptional. Though born in Vienna, he spent several 
years of his youth at his grandparents’ home in Lemberg. His grandfather, 
Salomon Buber, was an observant, esteemed scholar of rabbinic Judaism who 
introduced his grandson to the Bible and to classic Hebrew texts. However, 
Buber was introduced from an early age to German culture and language, 


and he studied philosophy in Vienna, Zurich, Leipzig, and Berlin.’ He was 
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also proficient in Yiddish, Polish, and French. Buber’s proficiency in Hebrew 
was thorough, yet mostly textual. 

While widely seen as a transmitter of Hebrew culture and a devoted ad- 
herent to its modern revival, Buber’s Hebraism was constrained by his inabil- 
ity to participate in the Hebrew literary sphere.’ In 1902, he initiated a vol- 
ume of Ahad Ha-Am’s essays translated into German and contacted Ahad 
Ha-Am to ask for his cooperation. Buber began his letter with an apology 
for the fact that he was writing the letter in German because “unfortunately 
this is the language which I still master the best.”!? Ahad Ha-Am replied in 
Hebrew, stating not without condescension that he inferred from the letter 
that “Hebrew is not foreign to you, even if you write more easily in German, 
so perhaps it would be your wish that I write to you not in the language of 
your letter, but in the language of our people.”" As their correspondence over 
publication matters continued, Ahad Ha-Am wrote his letters in German.” 

Buber thus encountered the symbolic superiority which Eastern Euro- 
pean Zionists often enjoyed because of their better command of Hebrew.” 
In the 1909 Hebraist conference discussed in Chapter 4, Buber exclaimed 
that Hebrew was the “uniting form in the life of the people.” However, 
he gave the speech in German given his inability to convey his thoughts 
in Hebrew. His apologetic tone derived from the Hebraist assumption that 
Hebrew must be introduced into all realms of life as part of the realization 
of Jewish national hopes. Although Buber differed from the vast majority 
of modern German Jews given his knowledge of classical Hebrew, he was 
representative of it in terms of his attachment to German and creative de- 
pendence on it. 

German Jews’ engagement with Hebrew before the war was confined 
to small circles of activity, led mostly by Eastern European Jewish émigrés. 
Zionists promoted the study of Hebrew, yet its actual revival as a spoken or 
literary language within Germany was neither a realistic nor an urgent task.” 
Gershom Scholem, whose early Zionism was fiercer than most of his con- 
temporaries, admitted that at first he studied Hebrew “without a sense that 
one day I would really know it.” 

In his aforementioned 1909 speech, Buber admitted that in comparison 
with Jews in Palestine and Eastern Europe, Western Jews were not in a po- 


sition to form a solid Hebrew “life community.” They could not acquire a 
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renewed Jewish “way of life,” in which language played a prominent role, but 
they could nonetheless acquire a “way of consciousness” (Bewusstseinsform). 
Buber also addressed the importance of “absorbing the Hebrew tongue into 
one’s life.” He left vague the extent and manner in which this ought to take 
place.'® In a speech held in May 1914 at the student organization Bar Kochba 
in Prague, Buber proclaimed that studying Hebrew is an experience that, if 
pursued in earnest, makes one “more Jewish.” It provides one with the abil- 
ity to perceive oneself and one’s world differently: “In the Hebrew language 
our specific, primordial Jewish way [urjüdisch] of thinking has concentrated 
like in no other people nowadays.” Buber’s emphasis on the experiential 
aspect of learning Hebrew—without explicitly aiming at mastering it— 
differed from Eastern European Zionists’ emphasis on writing and speaking 
Hebrew as an essential element of Jewish national revival. 

Buber’s views, then, allowed non-Hebrew speakers to see themselves 
as part of the national revival through the experience of pursuing Hebrew, 
however defined. To be sure, this was relevant not only to assimilated West- 
ern Jews but also to Eastern Europeans with poor or no knowledge of He- 
brew.” However, Buber’s reliance on mystical and romantic vocabulary led 
some of his critics to picture him as conveying detached modes of thought.” 
After certain disagreements led him to leave the Association for the Hebrew 
Language in 1912, an article in a Vilna-based Hebrew periodical stated that 
Buber was filling a respectable role in German literature and may have writ- 
ten nice articles about Judaism, but “to be part of the Hebrew Association? 
What does he have to do with it?” A fairly small segment within German 
Jewry, Zionists encouraged fellow German Jews to approach their ancestral 
tongue without any sense of urgency. The First World War, however, would 
change this state of affairs. 


Language Questions in the Great War 


Notwithstanding important exceptions, German Jews during the first two 
years of the war generally supported the country’s war effort.” Buber was 
one of the main intellectuals associated with this support. In a letter to his 
Zionist friend (and future scholar of nationalism) Hans Kohn in Septem- 
ber 1914 he wrote that he had never seen the term Volk come into life so 


powerfully as during those weeks, adding that a “sincere, great feeling” was 
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prevailing among Jews as well.” A major feature of the German political and 
intellectual justification of the war was the idea that Germany was carrying 
a civilizing mission in its combat and conquest. This idea fed on eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century strands of German nationalist thought, ascribing to 
German nationhood a moral superiority that distinguishes it from exclusion- 
ary nationalist ideas.” Reflecting in the end of 1914 on the British claims 
concerning German war crimes, Simon Bernfeld noted that he lacked the 
knowledge to assess whether or not Germany had desired the war, but “there 
is one thing of which I am sure with mathematical certainty, that the nation 
which generated Schelling and Kant, Schiller and Goethe, who taught the 
highest ideals of cosmopolitanism, is not a nation of barbarians or of Huns 
which cherishes destruction and vicious annihilation.””° Buber, too, described 
the war as a necessary step conducted for a greater good. In 1915, he praised 
Germany’s “world-historical mission to bring together the civilizations of 
the East and the West.” 

Stefan Vogt has located Buber’s war enthusiasm within an existing cur- 
rent within German Zionism, according to which the war could create favor- 
able political conditions for the Jewish national cause.’ Germany’s conquest 
of Poland in 1915 seemed an opportunity to release Jews from the yoke of 
reactionary tsarist policies, to grant Jews equal rights, and to raise their cul- 
tural and civic condition. A group called Committee for the East (Komitee 
fiir den Osten), comprising several Jewish activists including German Zion- 
ists, advocated for cooperation with the Central Powers in Eastern Europe.” 

The language question played a central role in their cause. According to 
the agenda promoted by some German Zionists, the proximity of Yiddish 
to German could help make Jews serve as transmitters of German culture 
and administration in their interaction with other parts of the population. 
It would also enable these Jews to acquire German culture more swiftly 
than other national minorities.*° In a 1916 booklet, Zionist activist Nahum 
Goldmann described Eastern European Jews as “mediators of world culture” 
through their “German-Jewish language.”*! Another activist, Davis Trietsch, 
published in 1915 a pamphlet that laid out the interests and cultural-linguistic 
traits that Germans and Eastern European Jews had in common.” Zionists 
thus mobilized German conceptions of language and nationhood to dem- 


onstrate the historical relation of Jews to the German language. Such efforts 
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did not yield any results, and the activity of the committee was received with 
indifference or hostility by both the German government and Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish populations. The military losses Germany suffered in 1916 made 
ideas of strategic alliance even less relevant. 

The war also strengthened antisemitic and ethnocentric currents in Ger- 
man society. This tendency culminated in the 1916 military initiative to count 
the number of Jewish soldiers serving in the German army, thus assessing 
whether Jews were evading military service—a baseless accusation that was 
propagated widely as the war progressed. The results of the census were not 
made public, yet reports of its conduct circulated, causing an uproar among 
German Jews. Amid growing political hostility, German Jews defined and 
affirmed their Jewishness in various ways. Ihe encounter of German Jews 
with Eastern European Jews—whether on the Eastern Front or facing Jew- 
ish immigration to the West—also enhanced Jews’ engagement with ques- 
tions of cultural difference and self-identification.”* 

Perhaps the most transformative consequence of the Great War was the 
widening consensus in European diplomacy and civil societies around the 
principle of national self-determination predicated on linguistic-territorial 
categories, as expressed in the 1919 peace treaties. While a Jewish state was 
not part of the new international order, the entry of the British Army into 
Palestine and the 1917 Balfour Declaration, acknowledging Jews’ right for 
a “national home” in Palestine, gave the Zionist cause unprecedented mo- 
mentum. Moreover, it was London that became the center of Zionist diplo- 
macy. These developments restructured the Jewish linguistic order, thwarted 
the German-language dominance of Zionist politics, and threw the question 
of Jewish multilingualism into sharp relief.”” For German Jews, it added a 


pressing dimension concerning their approach to Hebrew. 


The Pressure to Know Hebrew 


The question of Jewish linguistic difference is an old trope in Jewish history, 
but it gained new meanings in the era of nationalist agitation. In Prague, 
where most Jews spoke German, both Czech and German nationalists often 
saw Jews’ multilingualism as a sign of their national disloyalty.** In demo- 
graphically mixed areas, Jews who maintained their German language (even 


as a second language) could be perceived by members of other ethnic groups 
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as adhering to the Empire and to German culture. In 1918, Prague-based 
Jewish writer Max Brod published an essay in which he asserted that his 
rootedness in German culture and language did not contradict his national 
sentiments as a Zionist nor his affection for Czech culture.” 

Brod’s position was also a response to criticism from within the Jewish 
national sphere regarding German Jews’ putatively abstract commitment to 
the Jewish national imperative. According to this criticism, Central Euro- 
pean nationalist Jews may present themselves as part of the Jewish historical 
chain, but their Judaism lacks any concreteness. This criticism was predicated 
on the assumption that the present era required devoted action, and not 
only gestures of support. In this respect, not knowing Hebrew had symbolic 
but also political implications. The Zionist Congress, a German-dominated 
venue of Jewish politics, evinced in the interwar period more vocal resent- 
ment against non-Hebrew speakers. In a speech given in German in the 1921 
congress, Revisionist Zionist leader Vladimir Jabotinsky asserted that he had 
intended not to say “a single word” in a language other than Hebrew, add- 
ing, “We will pay a heavy price for the fact that this congress is linguistically 
foreign and hence acquires foreign characteristics.” Jabotinsky explained that 
it was only because he was seeking to “attack” certain participants who do not 
speak Hebrew that he turned to German. He expressed the hope that “this 
would be the last time.”*° Jabotinsky’s aspiration, however, had yet to materi- 
alize. The interwar congress protocols attested to a continuously multilingual 
practice, albeit the transcripts no longer sidelined any linguistic group. All 
speeches and discussions were translated into German. A reporter for the 
Hebrew periodical Ha-T3fira wrote during the 1927 congress that despite the 
fact that Hebrew, Yiddish, and English were accepted languages of speech, 
“German remained the true ‘owner’ of the congress.”* In the 1929 congress, 
one of the participants said he would prefer to speak in Hebrew, “but the ma- 
jority of the congress doesn’t understand it,” hence continuing in German.” 

‘The tension between Hebrew and German was also entangled with the 
symbolic divide between Palestine and the West. While the Jewish popu- 
lation in interwar Palestine was fairly poor and small, it gained ideologi- 
cal significance given the steady immigration from Eastern Europe and the 
advancement of the Yishuv’s social and political infrastructure. In 1920, 


the British Mandate in Palestine recognized Hebrew as one of the official 
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languages of the land. The growth of Hebrew educational systems also en- 
hanced the spread of Hebrew, even if in practice the Yishuv continued to 
be a thoroughly multilingual society. Amid these developments, the ver- 
nacularization of Hebrew acquired a central role in Zionist discourse. This 
created a dissonance among Western Jews who advocated for Jewish self- 
determination while being unable to exercise one of its main sources of legit- 
imacy. Facing exclusionary currents within German nationalism on the one 
hand and Hebrew-centered Jewish nationalism on the other, German Jewish 
nationalists were pressed to prove their loyalty and belonging. 

A major platform in which German Jews tackled language questions 
was Der Jude, a widely circulated monthly journal Martin Buber founded 
in 1916. Yehezkiel Kaufmann, a Hebrew scholar who grew up in Byelorussia 
and studied in Bern during the war, published in 1916 an essay on the He- 
brew language and its national import. He analyzed the present condition, 
as a “language shift” was taking place in Eastern Europe, whereby Jews were 
abandoning Yiddish in favor of the state language.“ Jewish nationalists, he 
believed, must seize the opportunity to reaffirm the presence of Hebrew as a 
national language and as a Kultursprache alongside the state language. While 
Eastern European Jews were better equipped to revive Hebrew, the linguistic 
transformation should apply to all diaspora Jews. Kaufmann envisioned a 
state of affairs in which not only Jews in Palestine but also those outside of it 
would contribute their share to the revival of Hebrew. 

A similar call by a Zionist activist in Palestine appeared in 1919, encour- 
aging diaspora Jews to participate actively in the attempts to make Hebrew 
a “Volkssprache.”® Another article from Palestine, by Yitzhak Epstein, de- 
scribed the revival of Hebrew in terms of a slow recovery from two thousand 
years of “collective amnesia.”* In 1918, Der Jude published two articles writ- 
ten by Eliezer Meir Lipschütz (1879-1946), a Galician Hebrew scholar who 
settled in Jerusalem in 1909, taught at the Hilfsverein’s Teachers Seminary, 
and was a member of the Language Committee. During the war he settled 
in Berlin and stayed there until 1921.“ Lipschütz offered an overview of why 
and how Hebrew had maintained its status as an “inner language” (a term 
he borrowed from Humboldt) even when it had not been used as a vernacu- 
lar.“ In this way he emphasized the spiritual continuity between ancient and 


modern Hebrew. Lipschütz gave a detailed account of the linguistic situation 
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in Palestine, describing how national sentiments had fused successfully with 
Hebraist initiatives until it “had become here a genuine spoken language.” 
He depicted vividly the “strong and delightful impression” that awaits the 
“national pilgrim to Palestine,” who upon arriving in Jaffa encounters “small 
children playing and fighting in Hebrew, the swell of people walking in the 
afternoon, from which one hears time and again the sounds of Hebrew.”*° 

Lipschütz discussed some of the challenges the Jewish community in 
Palestine was facing, but his overall narrative was triumphant, celebrating 
Hebrew’s “liveliness.” He stressed the pioneering role of Eastern European 
Hebraists—both within the Haskalah and in the national era—in lead- 
ing the Hebrew language to its accomplished status in the present. When 
discussing the place of Hebrew in the diaspora, Lipschiitz invoked Jewish 
scholars who were well familiar with the Hebrew ancient sources as well as 
with modern concepts, “yet lack the linguistic sensibility for modern Hebrew 
and are therefore unable to express themselves in it.” Given their minimal 
participation in the effort to modernize Hebrew, their language “sounds for- 
eign.” In a 1919 article published in the Viennese journal Esra, Lipschütz 
wrote of German Zionists’ efforts to acquire Hebrew as leading to nothing 
but despair.” By emphasizing the realization of national ideals in Palestine as 
opposed to the situation in the West, the German Jewish reader was alerted 
to the widening gap between Jews who have endorsed Hebrew, and those 
remaining behind. 

In another article, Lipschütz bemoaned German Jewry’s spiritual decline 
in the modern period: “What the fathers had achieved, their children were 
no longer able to possess. They alienated themselves from Hebrew, it turned 
foreign to them.” Without a more determined return to the Bible and to 
Hebrew education, Judaism in Germany might be doomed: “German Jews 
will lose any relation to world Judaism, any impact on Jewish politics, on the 
events in Palestine.” He added that it is also in the interest of German Jews 
to change their ways, because “German will no longer serve as a language in 
which Jews are able to communicate with each other.” Lipschütz discussed 
liberal and orthodox approaches to Hebrew, and also addressed the activity 
of Zionists in Germany, who, unlike the former two groups, “have the will for 
Hebrew,” yet lack the “valid, legitimate form of the Jewish spirit and life, the 
Hebrew language.” 
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Despite criticizing German Jews, Lipschütz, similarly to Kaufmann, pre- 
sented them as products of broader historical processes they were unable to 
withstand. A more direct criticism of Jewish diasporic life and its linguistic 
habits came from Jakob Klatzkin (1882-1948). The son of an orthodox rabbi 
from Belorussia, Klatzkin was schooled at a Lithuanian Yeshiva and later 
moved to Marburg, where he studied with the German Jewish philosopher 
Hermann Cohen. Both for his intellectual and for his journalistic work dur- 
ing and after the war, Klatzkin was a widely read and highly controversial 
Jewish thinker.” He published numerous philosophical pieces and translated 
Spinoza’s Ethics into Hebrew. Additionally, Klatzkin composed a compre- 
hensive Hebrew lexicon of philosophical concepts and coedited the German- 
language Encyclopaedia Judaica.” 

According to Klatzkin, in the modern period Judaism had undergone a 
process of degeneration, a loss of any trace of liveliness and meaning. He saw 
this as part of the overall advent of reason and decline of religion. This pro- 
cess undermined the ability to reach the authenticity and vitality that the pri- 
mordial forces of religious experience had fostered. This phenomenon culmi- 
nated in the Jewish context with the Jewish enlighteners, who tried to mold 
Judaism in a manner that would render it congruous with the life of reason. 
This, however, was an impossible task in the diaspora, for a religion-less Ju- 
daism was bound to assimilate into other cultures and peoples within which 
it existed. To reinvent itself, Judaism had to undergo a radical transformation 
whereby Zionist ideology would be embraced in full. For Klatzkin, Judaism 
needed a profound process of normalization, namely doing away with the 
notion of chosenness, as well as with the idea that it was carrying a universal 
ethical core. Instead, efforts should be dedicated to obtaining the sole criteria 
that make for a nation: territory and language. Only once such conditions are 
fulfilled could a Jewish nation strive to a meaningful and viable existence. 

In 1918, Klatzkin published a philosophical and political analysis of the 
situation of Jewish nationhood, The Problems of Modern Judaism.” The book 
drew much interest among German Jews, was republished in expanded ver- 
sions in 1921 and 1930, and appeared in Yiddish in 1929. For Klatzkin, modern 
Jews’ attempt to perceive of Judaism as grounded on a universal moral code 
was a manipulation of its original nature, namely a law-based religion. The 


universal elements of Judaism, in particular those embodied in the prophetic 
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tradition, were not related to its national content.° For Klatzkin, the na- 
tional turn in Judaism was a process of a radical break with the religious 
past. Given that religion had been in general decline, national Jews ought to 
acknowledge this process and to take the necessary measures. He advocated 
complete secularization, at the heart of which lay Jews’ striving for a land and 
language of their own. Palestine and the Hebrew language were therefore 
both an ideological and a practical prerequisite for Jewish nationhood: “In a 
foreign land and a foreign tongue our existence is never national. Even if we 
follow Jewish moral codes.”*! With regard to language, Klatzkin’s criticism 
was even more vehement: “It is shameful to be Jewish without understanding 
Hebrew. Are there other peoples who are so shamefully unaspiring? What 
other people uses such a low criterion to determine one’s belonging?” 

Klatzkin’s categorical distinction between Jewish form (language, ter- 
ritory) and content (ethical codes) left Western Jews entirely out of what 
could be considered a national community: “A Jewish form can never become 
Jewish through Jewish content.” He also placed German Jews at an infe- 
rior position as compared with that of Yiddish-speaking Jews. In Klatzkin’s 
view, Yiddish had a positive, if transitory, function in Jewish nationalism, as 
it helped maintain the Hebrew alphabet and vocabulary. For this reason, 
Klatzkin believed that Yiddishists and Hebraists should cooperate in their 
opposition to Jews’ linguistic assimilation. Like Lipschütz, Klatzkin justified 
the emphasis on Hebrew for Jewish national revival on its being a founda- 
tional language, the absolute national form, a remnant of a lively, authentic, 
Jewish collective spirit. 

Klatzkin’s elevation of Hebrew as a national language went hand in hand 
with a gloomier view of its present status. In the introduction to his 1923 
translation of Spinoza’s Ethics, he argued that while Spinoza was not particu- 
larly influenced by medieval Hebrew philosophy, the Hebrew tongue shaped 
directly his thought.“ Klatzkin held that some of Spinoza’s terms could be 
properly understood only by reference to their equivalent in ancient and me- 
dieval Hebrew: “It is ancient Hebrew’s virtue that is suited to this work in 
several manners and is particularly apt for the task of its translation, without 
the necessity of going beyond the confines of language.” In the glossary, 
Klatzkin expressed his hope that in his future lexicon of Hebrew philosophi- 


cal concepts—which was based on the notes for Spinoza’s translation—he 
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would explore how “the Hebrew terminology needs to be retrieved from the 
confines of the Middle Ages and the revival period so as to integrate it into 
the philosophical thought of our generation.”®” 

Klatzkin thus distinguished between Hebrew’s position in ancient and 
medieval Judaism on the one hand and its rather backward position in the 
modern, national era on the other hand. In the introduction to his Hebrew 
lexicon, published in 1928, Klatzkin wrote that its goal was to allow read- 
ers easier access to Hebrew medieval philosophy but also to help expand 
Hebrew, “which is very poor in scholarly realms.”** Hebrew’s deficiency was 
particularly apparent to Klatzkin when compared to German’s wealth as a 
language of philosophy and science. In an autobiographical note, Klatzkin 
commented on the creative process of Hebrew writing with a similar ap- 
proach: “When writing a true piece, the Hebrew writer must be a twofold 
artist: an artist in his creation and an artist in its translation (the Jewish- 
Hebrew Mendele). I am not able to write my philosophical work in Hebrew 
unless I conceive it first in German—either by writing or by thinking in 
German—and [then] create-translate into Hebrew.”‘? 

While contributing to modern Hebrew’s return to scholarly writing, 
Klatzkin was unequivocal about how this task involved confronting the his- 
torical gap between the Jewish past and future. Addressing the weakness of 
modern Hebrew in scholarly realms, and seeking to overcome Jewish phi- 
losophers’ reliance on foreign terms, the normalization of Hebrew would 
also reduce its dependence on foreign linguistic resources. At the same time, 
Klatzkin admitted that the Hebraization process forced Hebrew authors to 
cope with genuine linguistic difficulties. A common thread of his writing 
concerned demarcating lines between different national cultures, as well as 
between ancient and modern Jewish history. In both realms, Western Jews 
lacked access to the “form” of Judaism, finding themselves barred from a gen- 
uine Jewish national life. 

Klatzkin lived in Berlin and was intimately acquainted with German 
Jewish intellectual life. In this respect, he differed from a group of Hebrew 
writers living in Germany during these years, most prominent among them 
Sh. Y. Agnon, Berdyczewski, and Bialik (arriving in 1921). Eastern European 
Hebraists, as well as a parallel circle of Yiddishists in Berlin, arrived mostly 


during the war and after the Russian Revolution. Among the movement of 
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Eastern European Jews to Berlin—often only as a sojourn—were also He- 
brew and Yiddish writers who turned the city into a hub of Jewish liter- 
ary production, situated in coffee shops, private apartments, and publish- 
ing houses.” Their presence did not remain unnoticed among German Jews. 
Scholars such as Buber and Rosenzweig engaged with Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature and maintained contacts with some of the writers.” 

In the case of Bialik, his stature as the leading “national poet” was widely 
held, and German translations of his poems appeared regularly in Jewish 
periodicals. In 1919, a short version of Bialik’s 1913 essay “The Hebrew Book” 
appeared in Neue jüdische Monatshefte, presenting to the German reader the 
call for a modern project of a Hebrew literary canon.” Although some of 
the more aggressive, anti-German statements were omitted, the text entailed 
a call for the Hebraization of the study of Judaism. It also included the un- 
equivocal statement that “the Jewish people’s not speaking Hebrew is one 
of our gravest national sins, which could partially be atoned only through 
a reincarnation.” As the piece was published in German, the readers were 
virtually charged of being complicit in the “national sin.” 

In 1924, Der Jude published a German translation of a Hebrew essay Bi- 
alik had published a year earlier on the occasion of launching Dvir, a He- 
brew scholarly journal based in Berlin.” There, Bialik sharpened his critique 
of the German Jewish scholarly tradition, decrying the “immense sin West- 
ern Jewry and its leaders have committed for nearly three generations against 
one of the pillars of the Israelite nation—the Hebrew tongue.” He reiter- 
ated some of the accusations he made in his 1913 speech, describing Zunz 
and Geiger as “Germanizing the Hebrew spirit and transforming it from 
within.” This process, Bialik exclaimed, led to the present situation whereby 
“Western Jewry lies like a corpse in front of us.” For him, the Jewish studies 
enterprise “has ultimately retreated from the tongue of Israel, dwindled and 
ceased to exist.” 

Bialik contrasted Western Jewry’s decline with the rise of Eastern Euro- 
pean Hebrew literature, which infused Judaism with renewed powers. This 
process had come to a halt with the cataclysmic events of the war, destroying 
Jewish communities, sending their inhabitants westwards, and leading to an 
encounter between them and their Western brethren. Offering an optimistic 


note on the potential outcome of this course of events, Bialik expressed his 
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hope for mutual influence and rapprochement. This conveyed Bialik’s subtle 
appreciation of the Jewish Western European intellectual and cultural level. 
He encouraged the exchange between West and East and celebrated the fact 
that the first Hebrew journal was published in Berlin (“is that not a sign of 
the times?”).” That said, Bialik emphasized the superior position of Hebrew 
that must define the future awaiting the Jewish nation. His optimistic vision 
was then conditioned on overcoming the habit of expressing one’s Judaism 
in a foreign language. 

Hebraists based their championing of Hebrew largely on the distinc- 
tion between Hebrew and non-Hebrew. In line with the prevalent tendency 
in European politics to demarcate national boundaries—both territorial and 
cultural—writers such as Klatzkin, Lipschiitz, and Bialik singled out the 
question of Jewish languages in the West, particularly in Germany. While 
partaking in a “Jewish Renaissance,” German Jews were taken to task for 


their inability to meet the Hebraist criteria. 


German Jews and the Hebrew Pressure 


‘The pressure to know Hebrew was not solely external. An examination of 
wartime Jewish periodicals shows how German Jews addressed with grow- 
ing urgency the imperative to acquire Hebrew. In the volumes of Blau-Weiß 
Blatter, the newspaper of the largest German Jewish youth movement, the 
problem of not knowing Hebrew appeared steadily during the war years. In 
February 1916, an article titled “How to Learn Hebrew” addressed the chal- 
lenges young German Jews were facing amid the realization that “Hebrew is 
much harder than expected.” The author of the article recommended study- 
ing Hebrew in small groups in order to monitor and support each other, and 
encouraged the readers not to cease their efforts. He juxtaposed the situation 
of German Jews to that of Palestine’s Jews: “For the blossoming of the Jewish 
people, the Jewish youth in Erets Israel, the Hebrew language is not dead any 
longer; they speak, sing, and play in it. To make it live also among us shall be 
our goal and will.”* 

‘The author also offered tips on how to use Sfat Amenu, a Hebrew text- 
book written by Moses Rath and published in Vienna in 1914. It became 
a best seller during the war, “the only Hebrew textbook that we German 


Jews currently possess,” as noted in an article marking the publication of the 
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book’s second edition in 1917.” Sfat Amenu continued to be the main refer- 
ence book for German speakers studying Hebrew (Franz Kafka also learned 
Hebrew using this book and sent a copy to a Jewish friend from Budapest).*° 

In an article published in Der jüdische Student, the journal of the um- 
brella organization of German Jewish youth movements, a soldier based in 
Belorussia wrote with excitement about his encounter with Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews. He laid out the necessary steps Zionists should take, exclaiming: 
“Hebrew, Hebrew, and once again Hebrew!” Only then, the author predicted, 
would “our Judaism become more self-evident, the lack of satisfaction, the 
doubt regarding the properness of our Judaism, would vanish, which is ulti- 
mately the reason why we perceive our Judaism as insufficiently intrinsic.”®! 
Another determined call to learn Hebrew came from Zionist leader Kurt 
Blumenfeld, who held that German Zionists must dedicate themselves to 
reading the Bible (“like a German reads Faust”) and learning Hebrew: “He- 
brew must be learned incessantly in courses and privately! Genuine learning cre- 
ates intrinsic nationalism.” 

In June 1916, Kurt Rosenthal, a Jewish soldier on the front, called on his 
fellow Zionists to fulfill the major condition necessary for settling in Pales- 
tine: learning Hebrew. “Now that many of us have an awful lot of time to 
spare,” learning Hebrew was the right way to use that time. He praised Rath’s 
book: “I’m already in section 30, and it seems splendid. The learning is fun.” 
Rosenthal recommended passing the book between learners and engaging in 
Hebrew correspondence, and concluded: “Hebrew is the alpha and omega of 
every Palestinism.” Zionists at the front should therefore use their time to 
promote the movement’s goals.*° 

Other German Zionists were less enthusiastic. Gustav Witkowsky, writ- 
ing from the front, started to learn Hebrew during the war and made some 
progress, although he was doubtful as to whether it could transform in any 
real sense his inner being. For him, the Hebrew journalist Nahum Sokolow 
was not more “autochthonously Jewish” than the writings of the German 
Jewish journalist Maximilian Harden. He also asked Zionist “romanticists” 
whether Hebrew, in its present state, “is suited to express European thought 
to a degree that is at least equal to other cultural languages.” He also shared 
the “horror” he experienced when “moving from Rath to the Pentateuch,” 


reckoning that he was facing an entirely different language.** Witkowsky’s 
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experience with modern Hebrew led him then to question the relation be- 
tween the ideal and reality of learning Hebrew. 

In other volumes of Der jüdische Student, the Hebrew question was 
part of a debate over the reconciliation between German and Jewish self- 
understanding.® Zionist activist Siegfried Weitzman argued that German 
Jewish writers such as Karl Kraus and Else Lasker-Schüler convey some- 
thing profoundly Jewish and “un-German? in their writing. Lasker-Schüler 
“writes Hebrew ballads ... born out of genuine love for the Biblical world.” 
Weitzmann advocated immersion in Jewish culture while questioning the 
acuteness of the need to learn Hebrew: “The German classics can also be 
taken to Palestine,” therefore one should not equate sweepingly one’s state 
of mind with the actions taken to realize Zionist goals. While praising 
the work toward immigration to Palestine and acquisition of Hebrew, he 
challenged the idea that practical criteria were the only way to evaluate the 
Jewish national revival. A soldier writing from the front raised a similar argu- 
ment: “It is possible to have perfect historical knowledge, to speak Hebrew, 
to live in Palestine, and still not to have the proper ‘Jewishness.”*” Another 
article published by Kurt Blumenfeld asserted that knowing Hebrew alone 
does not determine one’s sense of Jewishness. He gave as an example Ger- 
man Jews of earlier generations who knew Hebrew very well yet could be 
considered as “destroyers of Judaism.”®® Blumenfeld objected to the idea that 
the goal of German Jews was to follow merely the achievements of Pales- 
tine’s Jews. Diaspora Jews’ striving to Zion, he added, had always been of 
major significance for the persistence of Judaism, and this continued to hold 
true in the present. 

Another section of German Zionism endorsed firmly the Hebrew pres- 
sure. In 1917, Gershom Scholem criticized Blau-Weiß members for being 
overly rooted in German culture: “Judaism is a foreign plant in Blau-Weif..” 
The yearning of German Jewish youth for Judaism, as expressed in an essay 
to which Scholem responded, was hollow. Despite the consensus on the es- 
sential role of Hebrew for “nationalizing the youth,” in reality their study of 
Hebrew was scarce and often discontinued early.?” If young German Jews 
had taken Hebrew in earnest, he wrote, they would have learned it zeal- 
ously. In practice, Scholem argued, pursuing Hebrew among German Zi- 


onists reflected a national-cultural inclination and not a matter of absolute 
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importance. German Jews should endorse Hebrew in its totality, as the 
language of the Torah and of Judaism, until it transformed their spiritual- 
national mind-set. Their goal should not be to say a few words but “to be able 
to be silent in Hebrew.” 

The end of the war rendered the Hebraist imperative ever more present, 
fueled by the discourse of national self-determination. Hugo Bergmann, a 
leading Zionist activist in Prague and a close friend of Buber’s, asserted in 
1919 that Hebrew illiteracy among the first generation of German Zionists 
could be forgiven, but “this cannot apply to us anymore.” He conceded that 
there were more urgent matters for Zionists, yet it was cardinal, he wrote, 
“to enter into the hall of Judaism, not to stand outside while shouting that 
we are inside of it.” In the same year, Bergmann published in Der Jude a 
pessimistic account of German Jews’ slow acquisition of Hebrew. It derived, 
in his view, from their reluctance to step outside of the German language 
and literature. Depicting a “deep abyss” that separated the consciousness of 
the Central European Jew from Hebrew literature, he decried the fact that 
the “leap” from German to Hebrew in Jewish literature was failing to ma- 
terialize: “Our young, gifted, admirable German Zionists prefer to write in 
German—studies about Judaism, propositions for education in Erets Israel, 
poetry. ... Ihe German word blocks their thought’s way to Erets Israel, the 
way to actuality.” 

In Jerubbaal, a Viennese journal published in 1918-1919 to which Buber, 
Bergmann, and Scholem contributed, the question of Hebrew surfaced fre- 
quently.” One column addressed the lack of Hebrew textbooks suitable for 
the times and proclivities of the Western Jew, as opposed to those written for 
Eastern European Jews.” Several texts questioned the historical significance 
of Hebrew for the Jewish revival, emphasizing instead “a common instinct,” 
or describing Hebrew as a “spirit” that continued to operate even in foreign 
tongues.” Similar to the war debates, certain articles addressed the auxiliary 
role of learning Hebrew amid the broader goal of transforming the inner 
self.” Haim Arlozorov—who came from Ukraine to Germany as a child 
and who would later become a leading politician in the Yishuv—asserted 
that “for us, Hebrew is not an end in itself.” Learning to speak it was of sec- 
ondary importance: “Kindergarteners learn it within six months in Palestine. 


We dont need it in order to be able to speak with Jews from the Caucasus 
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Mountains.” For Arlozorov, Hebrew primarily functioned as “a key to the 
gate which is locked sevenfold to us, the gate to Jewish culture.” 

Hebrew, then, had a symbolic yet substantial place in Zionist debates 
during the war and in its immediate aftermath. While the general value of 
learning Hebrew was beyond dispute, its actual significance and urgency 
were perceived in various ways. The differences depended on biographical 
background, broader ideological worldviews, and degrees of attachment to 
German culture, but also, latently, on one’s linguistic skills and difficulties in- 
volved in learning Hebrew. A common premise, however, was German Jews’ 
historical and spiritual distance from spoken Hebrew. This issue became ever 
more pressing in the face of the often-idealized image they had of Palestine 
and the role of Hebrew there. Some writers addressed the problem by deem- 
ing it inferior to other issues, whereas others encouraged a more proactive 
approach. In the Zionist debates, Hebrew meant different things: it was a 
language of religious ritual, a vernacular, and the basis of a national claim. 
However understood, the issue of not knowing Hebrew could no longer be 


ignored. 


Buber’s Hebrew 


Buber’s position on the Hebrew pressure was ambivalent: On the one hand, 
he propagated the “return” to Hebrew, emphasizing its indispensability to the 
“Jewish Renaissance.” As the editor of Der Jude, he also helped disseminate 
the Hebraist pressure. On the other hand, his rootedness in German made 
him part of the status quo which the Hebrew pressure sought to change.” In 
this respect, his intellectual development during the war years is of particular 
relevance. According to Paul Mendes-Flohr, the spring of 1916 was a turn- 
ing point in Buber’s thought, evincing a retreat from mystical tendencies, 
laying emphasis instead on the intersubjective, dialogical element of social 
and religious experience. His war enthusiasm gave way to a more withdrawn 
and critical approach to it. In a 1919 edition of his earlier essays, Buber noted: 
“At the end of the first speech, passages were deleted in which the German 
nation is called upon to lead the return and to establish a new era of concord 
with the Orient. The German nation did not assume the function referred 
to in these passages and is now no longer capable of doing so.””® Within 


the Jewish political sphere, Buber had to defend his position against two 
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main ideological challenges: German Jewish liberalism and Eastern Euro- 
pean Zionism. 

The most prominent intellectual among Jewish liberals was Hermann 
Cohen, with whom Buber had a programmatic debate during the war. Cohen 
published several essays in which he rebuked the Zionist cause for going 
against the spiritual vocation of Judaism as an apolitical religion of reason. 
In a 1916 essay titled “Zionism and Religion,” Cohen argued that Hebrew’s 
status in Judaism was being jeopardized by the secularizing drive of Zion- 
ism.” Hebrew, Cohen stated, “is facing dangers and a curse.” For German 
Jews, he claimed, Hebrew is first and foremost a holy tongue. However, holi- 
ness is not inherent to Hebrew, but emanates from its function as a language 
that transmits holiness. Cohen pointed out that the Hebrew term is /eshon 
kodesh—language of holiness—and not “holy language,” heilige Sprache, as the 
German translation has it.!% For Cohen, the German Jew should know He- 


7 


brew prayers so as to experience the “poetic power of the original language’ 
and to make them part of the “deepest treasures of his soul.”!! 

In a response published in Der Jude, Buber argued that Cohen's under- 
standing of Judaism and Hebrew was bereft of any historicity. Hebrew’s 
role pertains not merely to Judaism's natural condition, but to its historical 
realization. For diaspora Jews, Buber emphasized, “Hebrew in the diaspora 
is not primarily an everyday language but above all the language of the great 
historical linkage, of the entire, unified nationhood ... to which prayers be- 
long, but only as one part of this great book.”!® What is more, by turning 
to Hebrew, the Jewish youth finds a path to its historical texts and origins, 
thereby reinforcing its Jewish spirit. 

Buber’s approach to Hebrew also evolved in response to Eastern Eu- 
ropean Zionist criticism, which forced Buber into a more defensive posi- 
tion. In a speech he gave to a youth movement in 1917, Buber described the 
revival of spoken Hebrew—“Hebrew of family life, of the kitchen, of the 
market, of the street”—as “the most beautiful phenomenon in the Jewish life 
in Palestine.” However, “when it comes to our Western Jewish education, this 
has to do with something else, [namely] those Jewish values that could only 
be transmitted in the Hebrew language to revive the youth.”!°* Buber here 
relegated the imperative of speaking Hebrew to a secondary goal, amid the 


more urgent task of reviving Jewish values. By doing so, Buber offered a way 
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for the youth not to be dismayed by Hebrew’s rise in Palestine and by their 
not partaking in it. In another article, Buber wrote that Hebrew should be 
part of the program of Jewish schools, “but not in order to enable the young 
person to have a conversation with his friends when he comes to Palestine 
as a tourist or otherwise.” That goal should not be conflated with the fun- 
damental imperative of learning Hebrew as the language that encapsulates 
Jewish values.!® 

In Jerubbaal, Buber further pursued this line. He published a fictitious 
dialogue between a Zionist teacher and his student on how to “live Jewish.” 
‘The student shared his wish to learn Hebrew but also his inability to make 
it an inherent part of his being. The teacher said, “Did you not feel while 
studying that you were here but the language elsewhere, you at the present 
and the language in times immemorial, so that you must assume, and accept 
and come to terms with it, because it is the language of your ancestry?” The 
student, confirming this sensation, is then encouraged “to engage with the 
language as if you created it... as if you brought those words, sentences, and 
verses out of your innermost self.” The teacher asked him to strive to “feel 
like the originator of this language while studying it.” Buber presented, 
then, studying Hebrew—not speaking it—as what prompts the spiritual 
transformation young Zionists must seek. 

Buber shared his own position on Hebrew in a 1919 correspondence with 
Hugo Bergmann. Responding to Bergmann’s contention that moving away 
from German was essential for both ideological and practical reasons, Buber 
wrote: “As highly as I esteem the value of the language for our life, it is not 
all that central to me. Everything depends ... not on whether there will be 
a Hebrew word, but whether there will be any word at all.”!® Buber thus 
questioned the importance of knowing Hebrew as such, underscoring the 
engagement with content and experience. He downplayed the intrinsic value 
of learning Hebrew despite having propagated this very dimension in earlier 
texts, particularly in his 1916 debate with Cohen. 

Bergmann insisted that adopting Hebrew mattered at present more than 
ever. He equated Buber’s approach with the “remote and alien” position of 
“official Zionism,” and argued, “Just because I know that the whole hope of 
Zionism throughout the world today rests upon the generation whom you 


have educated, just for that very reason I may see more clearly than you the 
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tremendous peril that—because of its remoteness from the people and its 
language—the entire movement remains what it has hitherto been: a lit- 
erary movement.”!©? Bergmann shared with Buber his own feeling regard- 
ing the difficulty of adopting Hebrew, stating, “I know how hard it is; with 
every Hebrew line I write, I am inclined to weep at the inadequacy of word 
and thought which is the consequence of my am haartzut [in unidiomatic 
Hebrew: ignorance].” Bergmann insisted that “if we are not going to throw 
ourselves completely into the problems, into the intellectual life of Hebrew 
literature, then the future course of things (whatever it may be) will simply 
pass over us as stragglers, as those who lagged behind halfway along the road, 
as old men.” 

After rejecting Bergmann’s arguments as “radical Hebraism,” Buber 
eventually conceded that his oscillation between different ways of pursuing 
Hebrew could not be reconciled: “I must acknowledge that what you wrote 
to me about our position toward Hebraism is correct.” Yet after setting aside 
the ideological matter, Buber turned to the personal struggle involved in pur- 
suing Hebrew: “I am once again doing a good deal of Hebrew and think that 
in a year or two I shall probably be able to speak freely in the language. But 
I doubt whether I will ever reach the point of being able to express myself 
creatively in it—or rather, I don't believe I will... Certainly no greater joy 
could come my way than to be freed of this unbelief.”"° Buber was involved 
in the plans to establish a university in Jerusalem, and he intended to move 
to Jerusalem and teach there. Concerns as to whether he could teach and 
write in modern Hebrew recurred in his correspondence. In January 1919, he 
wrote that he was hoping to be able “to express ideas independently thought” 
in Hebrew within five years, but he was doubtful he could reach it earlier." 
In 1924, he confessed to Scholem that his conversational Hebrew “is still 
extremely insecure—or rather, it is scarcely ‘conversational’ at all as yet.”!” 
As Bergmann’s and Scholem’s efforts to find a position for Buber at the 
university—which was opened in 1925—were under way, Buber confirmed to 
Scholem that his difficulty with Hebrew lay at the heart of his not arriving: 
“I believe I have a right to say that I ‘know’ Hebrew, but as soon as I want to 
express a thought, it crumbles in my mouth.”!" 

Not being able to speak Hebrew was therefore an underlying feature of 
Buber’s engagement with Jewish politics and culture. It signified the dif- 
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ficulty of carrying out the spiritual and linguistic renaissance he had been 
propagating. In this respect, Buber’s emphasis on reading the Bible served a 
strategic role in the imperative of learning Hebrew. By locating the religious 
and national status of the Bible at the heart of Judaism, and by emphasizing 
the spiritual effect of learning Hebrew, Buber partly neutralized the Hebraist 
demand to adopt Hebrew in full. 

Buber’s case offers a nuanced look into categories of “knowing” and “not 
knowing” Hebrew during the first decades of the century." The national de- 
mand for monolingualism, as Jacques Derrida argued, has a deceiving quality 
to it, because “there is no natural property of language, language gives rise 
only to appropriative madness, to jealousy without appropriation.”! In other 
words, the monolingual demand cannot be truly fulfilled." Derrida’s insight 
seems particularly pertinent to the case of modern Hebrew in the early twen- 
tieth century. As a language that had been confined to specific functions over 
centuries, its limited capacities rendered full “Hebraization” an impossible im- 
perative. This had been all the more problematic for most German Jews, who 
lacked traditional Jewish training, were not accustomed to Hebrew letters, and 
were remote from the emerging Hebrew-speaking community in Palestine. 

The sources discussed here demonstrate that it is necessary to separate 
between the different dimensions of the imperative to know Hebrew—as 
a vernacular, as a language of religious ritual, and as a source of political le- 
gitimacy. In his discussion of the engagement of Scholem, Benjamin, and 
Kafka with Hebrew, literary scholar Robert Alter focuses mainly on the gen- 
erational divide between middle-class, acculturated Germans and their chil- 
dren.” The latter associated Hebrew with realms of spirituality and authen- 
ticity, oppressed through their parents’ assimilationist immersion in German 
culture. Alter preferred not to dwell on “the obvious fact that Hebrew was 
the instrument of political Zionism as a nationalist revival,” focusing instead 
on the idea that Jewish writing in foreign languages is inevitably steeped 
with an apologetic posture which could only be avoided by using a Jewish 
language.'!® However, we miss part of the picture by overlooking the concrete 
political world in which German Jews were operating and against which 
their Jewishness had to be formulated. 

Barbara Schäfer has described Buber as someone who was “trapped” in 


the German language: “Buber was orphaned. His own language had got lost 
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by history and fate and by the same history and fate German had become a 
haven, though not his mother tongue.”""? However, German Jews’ approach 
to Hebrew should be seen not merely as a subjective quest for at-homeness 
in language but also as a political matter, a struggle for self-legitimization 
constantly challenged and shaped by competing views of Jewishness. Study- 
ing the matter of (not-)knowing Hebrew requires us to take into account 
the difference between ideological horizons and concrete, realizable goals. It 
also warrants closer attention to when, how, and for what purpose national- 
ists distinguished modern from ancient Hebrew and spoken from written 
Hebrew. 

Buber’s engagement with these questions involved political, theological, 
and personal dimensions—often at odds with one another. To be sure, his 
knowledge of classical Hebrew put him in a better position than many of 
his co-ideologues. It was this ability that also enabled him to embark on the 
ambitious endeavor of translating the Bible. At this point, however, let us 
briefly address the parallel case of Franz Rosenzweig, Buber’s close friend 
and partner in translation, whose own biographical trajectory was closer to 
the prototype of German Jews drawn to discover and mold their Judaism. 
Examining his path and struggle with Hebrew would allow us to then situate 


the translation within the Hebrew and German questions of the time. 


Rosenzweig’s Hebrew 


Franz Rosenzweig’s decision in 1906 (at the age of twenty) to learn Hebrew 
marked the beginning of his lifelong engagement with Judaism, religiosity, 
and the theological dimensions of language.”° He studied with Hermann 
Cohen and wrote his dissertation under the guidance of Friedrich Meinecke 
on Hegel’s political philosophy. During the war, which he spent mostly as a 
soldier in Macedonia, Rosenzweig studied Jewish sources intensively. He also 
engaged in public debates, and in 1917 published an open letter to Hermann 
Cohen, calling for the establishment of a Jewish academy of sciences that 
would lead to a reform in the structure of Jewish education in Germany. Its 
aim would be to draw young Jews to Judaism and to create a Jewish “sphere,” 
set apart from the non-Jewish environment while remaining an integral part 
of it. Learning Hebrew would be a central pillar of this endeavor, in particu- 


lar to gain access to Jewish prayers and the Bible. While Germans—Jews 
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and non-Jews—can read the Bible in German, it is “only in Hebrew,” he as- 
serted, that “the Jew can understand it.” In this regard, Rosenzweig echoed 
Cohen's view of the supremely religious role of Hebrew in Jewish life. What 
is more, Rosenzweig believed that studying the Bible in any language other 
than Hebrew would not fill the spiritual function the Bible ought to have. 

Like Buber, Rosenzweig saw the war as an event of higher, world- 
historical magnitude. For him, it signaled the decay of the Bismarckian 
nation-state, prompting a shift toward a world order grounded on inclusive 
imperial states. As did Britain and Russia, Germany presented its own vision 
which, Rosenzweig believed, could potentially accelerate the path toward the 
creation of a “Kingdom of God” on earth.” The course of the war led him 
to disappointment facing the understanding that Germany was to remain 
“a sad small-bourgeois continental middle-state.”’ The ambiguous prospect 
of normalization also constituted his critique of Zionism. In a letter from 
1917 he wrote with dismay on the desire of Zionists “to create their Serbia 
or Bulgaria or Montenegro in Palestine.” The vision of an elevated ideal of 
nationhood—higher than its ethnic-territorial basis—underlay his view of 
German and Jewish nationhoods alike. 

During the war, Rosenzweig also worked on The Star of Redemption, 
which he published in 1921. Considered already upon its publication as a 
milestone of German Jewish thought, it also engaged with the linguistic pre- 
dicament of Judaism. Rosenzweig dwelt on how Hebrew had “vanished from 
the everyday” in the era of exile, thus forcing Jews to acquire the tongues of 
their countries. The Jew’s “linguistic life” in this predicament was led to fig- 
ure that “its real linguistic homeland is elsewhere, in the domain of the holy 
language that is inaccessible to everyday speech.” Yet it was this shift that 
also guaranteed—so long as Hebrew remained the language of prayer—the 
distinct holiness of the language, carrying in it the promise of redemption.’ 

Rosenzweig’s Hebraism differed from Zionist Hebraism in its adherence 
to Hebrew’s religious roles of learning and ritual.’ His approach to Hebrew 
ultimately did not come as a threat or a substitute to other languages spoken 
by Jews. Indeed, it was to strengthen the Jewish spirit from within its dia- 
sporic condition and through the recognition of the specifically Jewish traits 
of diasporic existence.” This was also the purpose of his pedagogic work at 


an adult education institute in Frankfurt, Freies jüdisches Lehrhaus, starting 
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1920. A leading institution among various of this type in Weimar Germany, it 
offered Jews of all backgrounds courses in Jewish history, culture, and religion 
alongside Hebrew classes. 

Rosenzweig’s critique of Zionism was related to his broader concern 
with Hebrew’s vernacularization. Obfuscating the supreme role of ancient 
Hebrew, Rosenzweig warned, went against the fundamentals of Jewish cul- 
ture. He saw Ahad Ha-Am’s writing as a model of Jewish linguistic revival 
that does not reject its roots. Writing in 1916 to his parents, he praised Ahad 
Ha-Am’s Hebrew as “rich with a literary past. Every word has the vehemence 
of a citation,” bound up with theological, literary, and judicial post-biblical 
Hebrew.” It was this reaching out to the Jewish past that was commend- 
able in the Hebraist revival, not the reduction of Hebrew to a vernacular. 
“Zionists,” he wrote in 1919, “go into raptures over a menu written in modern 
Hebrew well more than Psalms and the Prophets taken together, and [they] 
lose every measure.”!? 

Rosenzweig elaborated on the theological and ideological challenge 
posed by Zionism in a 1926 review of Klatzkin’s translation of Spinoza’s Eth- 
ics. He lauded the translator for his ability to make the text appear “more 
original than the original itself,” referring to the Jewish aspects of Spinoza’s 
philosophical categories and the imprint of medieval Hebrew on them." 
Yet Klatzkin’s achievement reinforced Rosenzweig’s doubt as to the Zion- 
ist attempt to render Hebrew mundane. In his view, Hebrew’s status is dis- 
tinct from that of other national languages. Because of the ancient, religious 
content it carries in Jewish tradition, Hebrew had been set apart from the 
vicissitudes of everyday life and speech. Against Klatzkin’s position, Rosen- 
zweig argued that one cannot eschew the sanctity embedded in the Hebrew 
tongue: “To read Hebrew implies a readiness to assume the total heritage 
of the language.”'! The different layers carried by the language continue to 
operate whenever one reads Klatzkin’s translation “or even a Hebrew news- 
paper.” Rosenzweig collapsed the distinction between ancient and modern 
Hebrew so as to indicate that the creation of a “new Hebrew” in Palestine, 
grounded in the break with the Holy Tongue, goes against the “law of Jewish 
destiny.” The reality of modern Hebrew might annul this law, “but it [He- 


brew] would have to bear the consequences.” 
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Scholars have interpreted Rosenzweig’s critique of secular Zionism as 
anchored in his view of the continuity of Jewish religion and its embodi- 
ment in the Hebrew language." Another way to examine his preoccupation 
with the relation between written and spoken, holy and mundane, Hebrew, 
is through the ideological nerves on which it touched. A possible influence 
of Rosenzweig’s critique of Klatzkin could be found in a 1923 volume of Der 
Jude, in which Rosenzweig published an essay. In the same volume, there ap- 
peared a German translation of a Hebrew text from 1918 called “Language 
Wandering” (Nedude lashon).”* The author, Rachel Katsnelson, described the 
linguistic journey she and a generation of Zionists made from Russian to 
Yiddish and eventually to Hebrew. Katsnelson described the emotion the 
Hebrew language had stirred in her, even in everyday speech and texts, pro- 
viding a sense of refuge: “The Hebrew writer will always have more confi- 
dence and his sense of authenticity will be fuller [than the Yiddish writer], 
for he has the unmediated awareness that, through the Hebrew language, 
he connects and continues to spin the thread of eternity in some hidden 
ways.”"® Katsnelson belonged to a group of secular socialist Zionists, yet she 
emphasized the religious aspect of Hebrew’s revival: “The national strength 
latent in the Hebrew language lived even in Diaspora. Ihe religion preserved 
it. . . . Religious thought—whether it was poetry, philosophy, or science, it 
was always religious—that sublime spiritual enterprise, was nourished by the 
treasury of energy of the Hebrew language, and itself enriched that treasury 
with expressions, intentions, and nuances, in which the lives of generations 
were preserved.” 86 

Commenting on the language wars waged in Palestine, Katsnelson re- 
flected on how each Hebrew word was loaded with a pristine content: “Those 
who fight against Hebrew . . ., and sometimes even those who defend it, do 
not know who are the decisive participants in the war. . . . Outside the debat- 
ing rooms, in all the space of our world, Hebrew fights the war herself, and 
how powerful are her weapons: every Hebrew word in which we still hear 
its genuine content; and with it are fighting for Hebrew among us: Moses 
and Jeremiah, the prayerbook and the Haggadah, Rabbi Jehudah Ha-Levi 
and Rabbi Nachman Krocmal.”!” It is possible that Rosenzweig, likely fa- 


miliar with the text, found in it a testimony of the persistence of religious 
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sentiments and meanings that continued to reverberate in the Hebrew re- 
naissance. In this regard, the fact that Katsnelson was a secular, Zionist activ- 
ist in Palestine could only reaffirm Rosenzweig’s concerns about Hebrew’s 
revival and transformation. The ideological dimension of Rosenzweig’s ap- 
proach to Hebrew also appeared in a letter he wrote in 1924 to Ernst Marko- 
wicz, a young German Jew who was drawn to Judaism. Rosenzweig encour- 
aged him to persist in his efforts despite the difficulties, hoping that “you will 
not stop at formal Zionism, but rather find again the chain of history, if not 
with Akiva then with Aher, but not in an empty space between the two, in 
which only Klatzkin is able to breathe sufficient amount of oxygen because 


he is the son of his father, while his followers suffocate.”"® 


Rosenzweig im- 
plied that what for Klatzkin comes easily owing to his religious and linguistic 
background was in fact an insurmountable challenge for his Western follow- 
ers. They lack the privilege of “breathing” freely within Hebrew and Judaism 
but nonetheless are pressed to do so. 

Rosenzweig’s letter attested to how he perceived Klatzkin and secular na- 
tionalism as confronting German Jews with an impossible demand. His po- 
sition regarding the theological tensions of Hebraist Zionism was entwined 
with a more pragmatic observation on the sociolinguistic status of ordinary 
German Jews. When writing about Hebrew’s “vanishing” from Jewish every- 
day life, this had theological but also social consequences for his generation. 
An examination of some of his diary entries demonstrates this point. After 
reading about the debates of the meeting of the Union of German Rabbis 
in 1916, Rosenzweig noted that Hebrew should be pursued not as an object 
of study but as the medium through which all religious content reaches the 
student. However, when discussing the difficulty of this approach, the two 
dimensions surfaced: “Hebrew is to some extent more than easy... but on 
the other hand so difficult that it can be read in a certain sense only due to 
the knowledge that even the greatest expert can only understand the text 
hypothetically (Job and much of the prophets), therefore it is certainly possi- 
ble.”? Rosenzweig fused here the two ways in which Hebrew had vanished: 
in ancient history (once it ceased to be used in everyday) and in modern his- 
tory (with German Jews’ departure from Hebrew). By placing the Western 
Jew along the rest of modern readers in their obstructed access to ancient 


Hebrew, the linguistic inferiority of the German Jew appeared to be of minor 
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importance. Hebrew’s condition as a vanished language rendered its mod- 
ern readers equal in front of Hebrew—at least in terms of the access to the 
genuine meaning of the Scriptures. In this respect, Hebrew is a language that 
cannot be truly known. 

Another instance in which Rosenzweig complicated the notion of 
“knowing Hebrew” appears in a letter he wrote to Scholem in 1921.0 The 
letter has drawn the attention of scholars for its discussion of the extent to 
which the German language is steeped in Christian notions, fueled primarily 
by Luther’s translation of the Bible and nourished by later poets and think- 
ers: “Anyone who translates into the German language must to some extent 
translate into Christian language.”'* For this reason, Jews praying in Ger- 
man are in an impossible position given that it is only Hebrew that transmits 
the core of the Jewish religion: “Jewish prayer means praying in Hebrew.... 
Such is our situation. But after all we’re deep in it. In a sense we are ourselves 
guests at our own table, we ourselves, I myself. So long as we speak German 
(and even if we speak Hebrew, Modern Hebrew, the Hebrew of ‘tg21!’) we 
cannot avoid this detour that again and again leads us the hard way from 
what is alien back to our own.”!” The parenthetical words deserve our at- 
tention. By equating German with modern Hebrew, Rosenzweig pointed to 
the lack of an even hypothetical way of reaching the Hebrew language in its 
fullness. 

Unlike Buber, Rosenzweig did not attempt to acquire modern Hebrew. In 
1929, when he first saw drafts of excerpts from Star of Redemption translated 
into Hebrew, he admitted that it seemed to him “abound with misunder- 
standings or forthright incomprehension,” and wondered whether this had 
to do with his lack of familiarity with modern Hebrew, “or perhaps it always 
seems that way to the author?” He did not dismiss the effort of Zionists 
and others to acquire Hebrew, yet at the heart of this endeavor, Rosenzweig 
believed, there lay a condition that cannot be undone. One should learn He- 
brew, but true knowledge of it was beyond reach. In this sense, too, the fate of 
Hebraist Zionists and German Jews learning Hebrew was one and the same. 

Rosenzweig’s approach to Hebrew involved a factor that is insufficiently 
explored in German Jewish historiography, namely the Hebrew pressure 
emanating from Palestine and from Eastern European Zionism. Both in his 


publications and in his correspondence Rosenzweig pointed to a common 
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denominator between Jews pursuing Hebrew in Germany and those practic- 
ing it in Palestine. They both faced an unbridgeable gap between the Holy 
Tongue—in its lost ancient vitality—and the tireless efforts to recover it. In- 
deed, precisely because of Hebrew’s holiness, it could no longer be reached. 
This position drew on a theological problem that had preoccupied Jewish 
thinkers for centuries.'** Yet while Zionists such as Bialik saw the Hebraist 
revival as a link that fills the historical gap, Rosenzweig’s approach empha- 
sized the inability to close that gap. This difference was not a mere extension 
of the quarrel between Zionists and their critics but was part of a longer 
discussion, crossing ideological and religious affiliations, over the Jewish lin- 
guistic condition. 

Despite their different political leanings, Buber and Rosenzweig sought 
for ways to locate Hebrew within the German-speaking Jewish sphere with- 
out succumbing to the demand posed by Hebraists to overcome the diasporic 
linguistic predicament. They both grappled with the consequences of a He- 
brew revival. Both authors raised the tension between classical and modern 
Hebrew as a means to address theological and political questions but also 
as a means to address the concrete problem of not speaking Hebrew. It is 
against this background that we turn to their primary collaboration—the 


translation of the Bible into German. 


Translating the Bible 


Buber had contemplated translating the Bible already before the war, but it 
was only the invitation from a publisher in 1925 that set the project in motion. 
Rosenzweig accepted Buber’s offer to coauthor the translation, and the book 
of Genesis was published in 1926. After Rosenzweig’s death in 1929, Buber 
continued publishing the books until 1938. After the war, Buber resumed the 
work on the project, completing it in 1961. Both in their correspondence and 
in essays, Rosenzweig and Buber related the task of translation to the ambi- 
tion to retrieve the “concrete, fundamental meaning of each individual word” 
of the Hebrew Bible. Capturing the Bible in its “spokenness” was their 
main goal." 

In a 1926 essay, Buber explained this ambition: “Do we mean a book? We 


mean that people should learn to hear it. There is no other going back but the 
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turning around that turns us about our own axis until we reach, not an earlier 
stretch of our path, but the path on which we can hear the voice! We want to 
go straight through to the spokenness, to the being-spoken, of the word.” 
In another essay, Rosenzweig emphasized that striving for the Bible’s spo- 
kenness was in line with the original nature of the Bible, which was to be 
read aloud. It therefore “must not, even gua book, enter entirely into Schrift- 
tum, into literature. Its unique content forbids it to become wholly Schrift.” 
In accordance with this premise, the translators adhered to the Hebrew text’s 
poetic and semantic features. For instance, the term ruah elohim (Spirit of 
God) was translated as Braus Gottes (surge of God), in an attempt to capture 
the dual meaning of ruah in Hebrew as both “spirit” and “wind,” a duality 
that German translations since Luther—using the word Geist—had failed 
to capture. 

Buber and Rosenzweig also tried to bring the German translation closer 
to the original by abiding to the sonic affinity between words that shared a 
common root. For instance, the Hebrew word korban (“sacrificial offering”) 
comes from the root 4rd, which is also the root of the word karov (“close” or 
“near”). Buber and Rosenzweig translated korban as Darnahung (“bringing 
near”)—a highly idiosyncratic choice. The translated Bible was also to follow 
the Hebrew rhythm of recitation, being divided into “natural speech-units, 
dictated by the laws of breathing and delineated according to meaning.”!” 
Both in their overall ambition and in their translation techniques, Buber and 
Rosenzweig sought to retrieve a weakened quality of the Bible as a realm of 
direct dialogue between the individual and God. 

‘The result, which to the German reader often sounded foreign and awk- 
ward, was indeed the uncanny feeling that the translators had aimed to gen- 
erate. It was to remind constantly the German (Jewish or Christian) reader 
of the Bible’s being an ancient Hebrew text. As Mara Benjamin has argued, 
Rosenzweig and Buber’s Bible aimed at superseding the Christian mean- 
ings with which Luther had imbued the Bible in his translation. Buber and 
Rosenzweig would thus retrieve, through Hebraized German, the Bible’s 
original character. The style and translation choices drew wide attention 
and appreciation among German Jewish critics, along with considerable crit- 


icism.>! Hebrew authors responded positively to the translation. In a private 
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letter to the translators, Klatzkin praised the translation for “making the He- 
brew original clearer, more definite, and understandable; should it still be 
seen as a translation?”? 

Rosenzweig and Buber refrained from explicitly ascribing political mean- 
ing to their translation project. Different studies in the past few decades have 
delved into how forms of political critique emerge from Buber and Rosenz- 
weig’s translation and accompanying essays, situating it in a longer German 
Jewish tradition of translation, in the Weimar modernist context, and in the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue in modern Germany. The context of Hebraist pol- 
itics laid out in this chapter offers us another, complementary way to assess 
the language politics of Buber and Rosenzweig’s project. 

The theme of the Bible’s “spokenness” deserves close attention in this 
connection. Since the 1900s, and particularly after the war, the dominant Zi- 
onist view was that Hebrew should be the language of an autonomous Jewish 
political entity in Palestine. Depicting an aspirational (and to some degree, 
accomplished) reality of a Hebrew-speaking community as the epitome of 
“authentic” Jewish existence was part of the ideological vision that largely 
targeted diaspora Jews. Considering the heated debates around the revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken language, the effort by Buber and Rosenzweig to 
capture the spokenness of the Bible offered an alternative path to the aura of 
authenticity embedded in spoken Hebrew. Paradoxically, Buber and Rosenz- 
weig elevated the Bible’s spokenness while conceding that the modern Jew’s 
access to the ancient texts was inevitably limited. Yet it was this duality that 
allowed them to blur the distinction between the Hebrew-speaking Jew and 
the non-Hebrew-speaking Jew, a distinction that had been a postulate of the 
Hebraist pressure. 

Buber and Rosenzweig’s path to Hebrew was made up of chiefly intel- 
lectual engagement with classical Hebrew. Hebrew’s rapid nationalization 
and secularization forced them to address the theological status of modern 
Hebrew. Rosenzweig’s concern with the Zionist cause and its potential im- 
pact on the holiness of Hebrew—and indeed, of Judaism—arguably fueled 
the very ambition to restore Biblical Hebrew’s spokenness. Buber’s focus 
on the primacy of the Bible, emphasizing the values attached to it rather 
than the mere use of Hebrew, also distinguished him from dominant variet- 


ies of Zionist Hebraism. Buber and Rosenzweig differed in their assessment 
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of the Hebrew revival, yet both of their approaches to Hebrew involved an 
attraction to and critique of the return to Hebrew—as a modern language 
and as a tenet of Judaism. 

In an essay Buber published in 1930, he defended the defamiliarization 
of the Bible as a necessary step in the effort to experience the Bible in its 
“actual reality,” namely by “working into the text” and feeling its “concrete 
fundamental significance” more pronouncedly than the sensation of those 
who “inhabit the text.” This task, he added, also applied to those who do 
read the Bible in Hebrew, insofar as they “seek to free the living There and 
Then—and thereby the corporeality of the biblical spirit—from the verbal 
conventionality that at once overspreads the reading of any current student of 
Hebrew, regardless of whether the student’s sense of what the words ostensi- 
bly mean is derived from a dictionary or from the casual talk [ Vulgargesprach| 
of instructional conversation.” Buber alluded to how contemporary He- 
brew could not provide the sense of immediacy required to “reach” the Bible. 
Modern Hebrew was therefore inflected with “verbal conventionality” ( Wort- 
geläufigkeit) that by its very nature obstructed the way to the Bible. In this 
respect, too, the modern way of speaking Hebrew appeared as a separate, 
indeed inferior, form of “spokenness” than the form of spokenness Buber and 
Rosenzweig’s translation set out to reach. 

As we have seen, Buber and Rosenzweig struggled to come to terms 
with modern Hebrew. Rosenzweig remarked on the sense of estrangement 
he encountered even—or precisely—when reading his own work in transla- 
tion. Buber, facing the far more pressing prospect of teaching in Jerusalem, 
spent years in efforts to be able to communicate his thoughts in Hebrew. In 
the years preceding his departure from Germany, he worked intensively on 
his Hebrew and took rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel as a Hebrew tutor.” 
When visiting a group of students at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
in 1936, he asked the students to speak to him in Hebrew but preferred to 
answer in German." After moving to Palestine in 1938, Buber gave his first 
speech in Hebrew, and an audience of 1,500 people gave a “passionate stand- 
ing ovation” the moment he started uttering words in Hebrew. This moment 
was reported in the Berlin-based Jewish periodical Jüdische Rundschau under 
the title “Buber’s First Hebrew Speech.” Without reducing their thought 


to entirely personal motives, it seems plausible to argue that Buber’s and 
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Rosenzweig’s ambivalent approach to modern Hebrew drew not only on 
their philosophical and theological views but also on their immediate experi- 
ence with spoken Hebrew. 

Since the late eighteenth century, German Jews of various religious and 
political proclivities adopted the German language, deeming it a language 
in which one’s Jewishness could be fully expressed. The stiffening of the na- 
tional boundaries of language in the wake of the war challenged their ability 
to reconcile Jewish self-understanding and rootedness in German. As both 
German and Hebrew were being appropriated into categories of territorial 
nationhood, the task of the translators was not merely to close the linguistic 
gap between the original text and the reader but to probe the political con- 
tours of the linguistic gap itself. 

By rendering the German language “more Jewish,” Buber and Rosen- 
zweig drew from a waning ideology of culture that retained a constructive 
ambivalence between various categories of belonging to both German and 
Jewish collectives. Unable and unwilling to succumb fully to the Hebrew 
pressure, the translation by Buber and Rosenzweig was a means of preserving 
the dialectic between intimacy and foreignness in German. By introducing 
the “spoken” biblical Hebrew into the German language, their translation 
was a tribute and contribution to the abstract, somewhat unreachable He- 
brew to which German Jews could relate—as opposed to the modern, ev- 
eryday Hebrew cherished by Zionists in Palestine and Eastern Europe. It is 
therefore more than a mere detail that both Buber and Rosenzweig grappled 
with the value, limits, and price of learning modern Hebrew. They were fas- 
cinated by the apparent continuities between the two Hebrews and by the 
spiritual rupture it involved. In the face of Hebrew’s transformation, it was 
the German language through which the translators could capture Hebrew’s 


religious valence as it was threatening to be dimmed. 


C CHAPTER 6) 


THE GERMANIC QUESTION 
The Lineage of Yiddish in Jewish Nationalist Quarrels 


The entanglements of German and Hebrew in Jewish nationalism had to do 
mostly with the symbolic and political status of each language. The entangle- 
ments of Yiddish and German, however, were also rooted in a linguistic knot. 
Ideological motivations and prejudices loomed large in debates about the 
linguistic development of Yiddish, and the issue of the dominant Germanic 
element in Yiddish informed the ways in which Yiddish was described, ana- 
lyzed, and mobilized.! As seen in Chapter 1, the idea that German was a 
proper language while Yiddish merely a distortion or a deviation from it was 
an ideological position which both Jews and non-Jews frequently repeated. 
The multiple names used to denote Yiddish in different times and places 
are indicative of the different ways in which it can be perceived: “Jewish- 
German,” “the Jewish Language,” “the Language of Ashkenaz,” “Jewish,” 
“Hebrew-German,” “Jargon,” and other variations.” In Yiddish writings, the 
Yiddish language is frequently called zayzsh, namely “German.” The verb zay- 
tshn, or fartaytshn, means “to translate” or “to explain,” owing to the use of 
Yiddish translations in clarifying Hebrew and Aramaic phrases. Jews con- 
tinued to use Yiddish after leaving Germanic lands, but the Yiddish used in 
Russia and Poland was often marked by significant presence of Slavic ele- 
ments. The relation between Yiddish and German is therefore a complex 
one: it can illustrate Jewish linguistic separation but also Jewish interaction 


with Germanic languages and cultures.* 
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Yiddish was never a state language, and until 1925 there was no success- 
ful attempt to create an institution for the research of Yiddish language and 
culture. The establishment of YIVO (Yidisher visenshaftlekher institut) in 
Vilna in that year was the first to promote systematically the standardiza- 
tion of Yiddish.> Moreover, Yiddish was never a uniform language, with 
variations evolving across time and in different parts of the Jewish diaspora. 
Eastern Yiddish evolving since the eighteenth century differed significantly 
from Western Yiddish. The presence of Semitic, Slavic, and other linguistic 
elements also differed along regional, class, and religious lines.° That Yiddish 
was a stateless and transterritorial language also lent itself to characterization 
as a pragmatic instrument of communication rather than a core aspect of a 
culture and a nation. 

The long and convoluted history of Yiddish across the Jewish diaspora 
also shaped the ambiguous image of Yiddish in Jewish societies as a language 
that is both close to and far from German. There is an old joke where a Ger- 
man asks a Jew: “Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” To which the Jew answers: “Vos far 
a shayle!” (in Yiddish, “but of course!”)—using a Hebrew-based noun that 
a German speaker would not be able to understand. In different social situ- 
ations, German and Yiddish were used in tandem, with actual or apparent 
proximity between the languages serving different functions. In the meet- 
ings of the first Jewish socialist movement convened in 1876 in London— 
comprised exclusively of Eastern European immigrants—most spoke Yid- 
dish, but the more educated used a certain “symbiosis” of the two languages, 
conveying not only their linguistic proclivity for German but also their at- 
tachment to German socialist thought.” 

The fluidity between German and Yiddish was also used as a means to 
handle state policies. The editor of the first Yiddish periodical in Imperial 
Russia, Kol mevaser (published in Odessa between 1862 and 1873) was able 
to obtain a permit to publish it only after asserting that it was “German in 
Hebrew letters” and by publishing it as a supplement to the Hebrew periodi- 
cal Ha-Melits. When imperial censors discovered that the supplement was in 
fact in Yiddish, they forced the editor to “Germanize” its Yiddish to prevent 
the periodical’s closure.® In 1883, after the Russian authorities banned the 


performance of any Yiddish theater plays, some Yiddish groups disguised 
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themselves as German-speaking theater groups while in fact performing in 
Yiddish.’ 

Given the different facets of the relation between Yiddish and Ger- 
man, it should come as no surprise that this issue occupied an important 
role in debates between Jewish nationalists since the late nineteenth century. 
Hostile attitudes to Yiddish in Jewish society had cemented already in the 
Berlin Haskalah and were invigorated in several streams of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Haskalah in the following decades. In the late nineteenth century, 
maskilim and Yiddish writers began defending the legitimacy of Yiddish, 
and a range of literary works produced by writers such as Mendele Moykher- 
Sforim, Sholem Aleichem, and Y. L. Peretz helped to rehabilitate the image 
of Yiddish. 

In the 1880 and 1890s, Jewish and non-Jewish socialist organizations in 
Europe identified the potential of Yiddish to serve as a language of political 
agitation, publishing Yiddish newspapers and organizing mass events con- 
ducted in Yiddish. In the United States, and particularly in New York, Yid- 
dish served as a primary vehicle for the politicization of the Jewish working 
class. As Tony Michels notes, the German language played an important role 
in the mobilization of Russian Jewish immigrants, facilitating the interaction 
between Russian-Jewish and German (mostly non-Jewish) socialist circles." 
Different political groups made extensive use of Yiddish in order to reach the 
masses and mobilize them to action. It was not uncommon for non-Yiddish 
speakers to acquire the language in order to take part in Yiddish-based po- 
litical activism. In England, a non-Jewish German anarchist, Rudolf Rocker, 
occupied a central role in Jewish anarchist groups, learned Yiddish, and in 
1898 became an editor of the Yiddish radical newspaper Arbeter fraynd.” In 
Russia, the 1905 Revolution and the tsarist government’s ensuing reforms en- 
abled Jewish political movements to expand their activity dramatically. This 
led to the consolidation of a vibrant Yiddish cultural and political sphere. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, the political status of Yid- 
dish gained in prominence, with Yiddish standing at the center of differ- 
ent branches of Jewish nationalism. Key among these were proponents of 
“diaspora nationalism’—an umbrella term designating different ideological 


directions predicated on forms of Jewish self-government in the diaspora. 
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Advancing secular and socialist visions of Jewish nationhood, diaspora na- 
tionalists underscored language as a fundamental aspect of Jewish being, one 
that illustrates the historical chain of Jewish cultural and intellectual creativ- 
ity. Some diaspora nationalists, such as Haim Zhitlowsky, elevated Yiddish as 
the key tenet of Jewish national secular culture. Simon Dubnow’s autonomist 
view envisioned a status quo in which Jews would be proficient in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and the state languages. The Jewish revolutionary workers party, 
known as the Bund, placed Yiddish at the heart of its ideology after 1905.” 
It was this dimension of Yiddish as a national language—as opposed to its 
functional status as a Jewish vernacular only—that turned in the first years of 
the century into a matter of heated debate. 

The Yiddish-Hebrew debate (or “the language quarrel,” as it was fre- 
quently called) did not revolve around the prevailing Jewish linguistic order. 
There was no denying that Yiddish was the language of most Ashkenazi Jews 
and that this would remain the case for the foreseeable future. The disagree- 
ment arose, however, with regard to a number of questions: Should Yid- 
dish be seen as a national language, or merely as a functional vehicle serving 
specific practices in Jewish diasporic life? Should Jews unite around their 
primordial language of ritual, Hebrew? Was the prospect of rendering He- 
brew a spoken, native tongue for Jews of all classes a realistic one or a utopian 
distraction? Can a language of religious ritual become a spoken language, 
and is that a sensible goal at all? Does Yiddish propel assimilation or rather 
national self-assertion? 

As is the case with any debate about national futures, the Jewish debate 
was deeply rooted in conceptions of the past. It was in this connection that 
the German language was of high relevance. The narrative of ideological 
bifurcation—between Hebraists and Yiddishists—in Jewish language politics 
of the turn of the century does not fully capture the multilingual dimen- 
sions of this debate. At a practical level, many of those participating in the 
Jewish language quarrels were proficient in both Hebrew and Yiddish (as 
well as other languages). There are endless examples of staunch Hebraists 
who preferred to speak and write in Yiddish. At another level, the history of 
Yiddish was at no point a secluded one. Both socially and linguistically, Yid- 
dish was entwined with other languages. This chapter focuses on one of these 


dimensions—the relationship of Yiddish to German and its significance in 
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Jewish nationalism. Both Yiddishists and their opponents could not make a 
claim for the legitimacy or illegitimacy of Yiddish as a Jewish national lan- 
guage without addressing the question of the historical roots of Yiddish. The 
arguments and counterarguments used in these debates reveal the steady pres- 


ence of German in Jewish nationalism and the historical tensions it aroused. 


Zionism and the Location of Yiddish 


The notion that Yiddish is essentially corrupted German is centuries old. 
The German Haskalah made extensive use of this trope, aligning the politics 
of Jewish modernization with the growing tendencies in Germany to depict 
German as a pure, harmonious language.» Such perceptions were not un- 
common among Central European Zionists, but they were counterbalanced 
by recognition of its profound importance in Jewish Ashkenazi cultures.!° In 
periodicals, anthologies, and translations, German Zionists often expressed 
reverence to and fascination with the world of Yiddish. Martin Buber, in his 
1905 preface to his translation of a Yiddish play, noted that Yiddish is “by no 
means merely a dialect.” It is a language, he said, that “at present is not rich, 
and yet it is supple, it is less abstract than Hebrew but it is warmer.” It is in 
Yiddish, Buber proclaimed, that “the popular (das Volkstiimliche) has become 
a language.”"” Despite Zionists’ ideological commitment to Hebrew, Yiddish 
was not necessarily marked as an enemy. In a lecture given in Berlin in 1898, 
Max Nordau commented on the language’s German lineage with evident 
sympathy: “It is a German tongue that had remained at its medieval level of 
development and since then was disfigured by Hebrew and Slavic trespasses. 
But it is nonetheless German, the German of Jews expelled from their fa- 
therland in the fourteenth century and who took it with them into Casimir 
the Great’s kingdom, where they have stayed until today, almost six centuries 
later, still remaining loyal to it.” Viewing Yiddish as a deformed variation of 
German, Nordau also found it noteworthy that Eastern European Jews had 
persistently followed the “German spirit’s glorious ray of light.” 

A similar position was propagated by Heinrich Loewe, a German Zion- 
ist who wrote a monograph on Jews’ languages in 1911, in which he described 
how Jews “took with them their German language to the East.” In a pat- 
tern comparable to that of Jews who, in earlier centuries, were forced to leave 


Persia and Spain, German Jews “carried with them the language of their 
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persecutors,” creating thus a “German-speaking Jewish people.””° During the 
first two years of the First World War, as we saw in Chapter 5, the proxim- 
ity between Yiddish and German served Zionists in arguing for German 
support of Jewish national interests by emphasizing the practical benefit of 
cooperation with the Yiddish-speaking population. In 1915, Loewe wrote a 
booklet in support of this cause. He emphasized the “peculiar fact” that East- 
ern European Jews were the linguistic allies of Germany, and that “the large 
majority of Jews even outside of the German Reich understand German.””! 
Loewe conceded that words in Polish and Russian entered the language, and 
Hebrew words denote abstract and religious terms, “but the entire concrete 
world has remained German.” Despite the transformation it had undergone, 
“the character of the language remained German, much more German than 
the Germanic character of contemporary English.” Seeking to rehabilitate 
Yiddish both as a product of the German world and as an independent, le- 
gitimate language, Loewe argued that “German-Jewish is in no way a mixed 
language but a German dialect that for four centuries had been compelled 
to develop independently but which was continuously bound up with the 
German development and which acquired not too many foreign elements 
encroaching on the German character of the language.”” 

In the same year, Hermann Struck, a Zionist activist, artist, and wartime 
officer in the German army, wrote a short “introduction to the German- 
Jewish language,” which was published by the “Committee for the East.” In 
the preface, Struck wrote on Eastern European Jews that “even though their 
German fatherland expelled them, these Jews have retained for centuries the 
German language. . . . It is nothing less than a historical wonder that seven 
million Jews at the heart of Russia speak the German language, even if in a 
dialect, which through its well-maintained medieval elements offers to Ger- 
manists a treasure trove.”*> He then laid out in two parallel columns differ- 
ent Yiddish texts next to their German transliterations, including the first 
chapter from the book of Genesis, a poem by Y. L. Peretz, and the 1915 decree 
of the Austro-Hungarian army to the Jews of Poland, appearing in Figure 9. 
The comparison was designed to demonstrate the close affinity between Yid- 
dish and German. The booklet ended with a call on Germans to embrace 
Eastern European Jews as bearers of the German language, citing the Ger- 


man Romantic writer Jean Paul: “Mother tongues are the hearts of nations.” 


Daß heute schon dem Jiidisch-deutschen an maßgebender Stelle eine gewisse Bedeutung 
beigemessen wird, erhellt aus dem nachfolgenden Aufruf, den die vereinigten Oberkommandos 
der deutschen und österreichischen Armeen an die Juden Polens erlassen haben. 


Zu di Iden in Poilen. 


Di heldische Armies fun di groiße mitel- 
eiropeische Regirungen, Deitschland un Estreich- 
Ungarn seinen arein in Poilen. 

Der mechtiger Marsch fun unsere Armies, 
hot gezwungen di despotische rußische Re- 
girung zu antloifen. 

Unsere Fohnen brengen eich Recht un 
Freiheit : gleiche Birgerrecht, Freiheit farn 
Glauben, Freiheit zu arbeiten ungeschtert in 
ale Zweigen fun ekonomischen un kulturelen 
Leben in eier Geist, 

Wi Freind kumen mir zu eich. 

Di gleiche Recht far Iden sol 
gebaut oif feste Fundamenten. 

Lost eich nischt, wi a Bach!) mol friher, 
obnaren?) durch chnufe’dige *) Verschprechungen ! 

Zu?) hot nischt oich in 1905 di memscholoh®) zu- 


werin 


gesogt di gleiche Recht far Iden, un zu 
hot si nischt daroif gegeben dem hechsten 
Manifest ? 


Wi hot men eich obgezohlt dem dosigen 
hoiw®), wos men hot oif sich genumen far 
der ganzer Welt ? 

Gedenkt dos Aroistreiben, wos men treibt 
tog-täglich di idische Massen fun seiere ein- 
geseße M’koimois !?) 


Gedenkt Kischinew , Homel, Bialistok , 
Siedlez, un fiel hunderter andere blutige 
Pogromen ! 


Gedenkt dem Beilis-Prozess, un die Arbeit 
fun di barbarische Regirung zu ferbreiten dem 
schreklichen Ligen fun Blut-Gebroich bei di Iden! 

Asoi hot di memscholoh gehalten ihr Wort, 
wos si hot gegeben, seiendig in di Klem ! 

In ihrer Noth befindlich, erwekt si di 
barbarische That fun di Deitschen in Kalisch. 
ober emessogendig*) is dos forgekommen, 
nur weil die Arestanten senen freigelassen 
fon di Russen, wi sei senen obgetreten, ekstra 
mit Gewehr fersehn, damit sei sollen oif 
di Deitschen schißen. Natirlich hot dos herois- 
gerufen noitwendige Gegenschtand fon di ortige 
militerische Macht, um di Ruhe und Ordnung 
herzuschtellen. 


Eier heiliger Choiw is izt, zusamen zu 
nomen ale Kreften, mitzuarbeiten bei di 
Befreiung. 
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FIGURE 9. The Yiddish and the German-transliterated version of the 1915 decree 
ofthe Austro-Hungarian army to the Jews of Poland. From Hermann Struck, Ueber 
die jüdisch-deutsche Sprache: eine kurze EInführung (Komitee für den Osten [1915]). 
National Library of Israel, 26 B 969=2. Courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 
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Representing Yiddish as a German language affected by a history of mi- 
gration and resettlement in the east, Loewe, Struck, and Nordau represented 
a branch of German Zionism that sought to curb the commonplace hostility 
in Germany toward Yiddish. At the same time, they did not consider Yid- 
dish as a language of Jewish nationhood. The Germanness of Yiddish was 
politically valuable in an era marked by the (unfulfilled) hope for German 
sponsorship of Zionist political efforts. 

This sympathetic and at times condescending view was not the only at- 
titude toward Yiddish in Jewish nationalist circles of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. In the immediate aftermath of the 1905 Russian Revolution, Yiddish 
became a major concern for Hebraists. In this context, some of them singled 
out the foreignness of Yiddish as an impediment of historic proportions to 
any viable vision of Jewish self-rule. In 1906, in one of the few major Hebrew 
literary magazines, Hebraist Yitzhak Volcani remarked sarcastically that 
Yiddish is nothing but Jews’ cherished relic of the “exile from Ashkenaz.” 
However, Volcani took this judgment further, deducing that “as a purpose of 
itself, as a national property, the Jargon has no right to exist. It is not our own 
creative force that has brought it into life.” Associating Yiddish with the 
German creative force rather than the Jewish one, Volcani rejected the status 
of Yiddish as a national language. 

Max Rosenfeld, a Galician socialist Zionist, stated: “The resourceful Jew 
learned German and left his imprint upon it. By so doing he turned the 
German language not into a new German dialect but rather into a Jewish 
language.”*> Rosenfeld, however, drew different conclusions from Volcani, ar- 
guing that the emergence of Yiddish was essentially a product of economic 
and social reality and therefore should not lead to any contempt toward Yid- 
dish speakers. It was not Jews’ free choice to develop the Yiddish language, 
nor were Jews responsible for how it sounds: “Accusing Yiddish that it isn’t 
pretty is like blaming mountains for being ugly.” The practical conclusion 
therefore should not be to fight Yiddish but to integrate it into Jewish na- 
tional activity. 

Pinhas Shifman, a Hebrew educator based in Odessa, wrote in 1916 that 
Jews have given “that German language” their own national spirit, yet the 
process which Yiddish signified is one of adaptation to the wider world.” 


The Hebrew movement, in Shifman’s view, aimed for a higher goal: creativ- 
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ity, namely the ability “to carve out in our own lives cultural values, which 
would also prove to be universal values.” Bereft of their Hebrew tongue, Jews 
were nothing but “cultural panders, but not creators of culture. We did not 
produce a single collective piece of universal, eternal value.” Ascribing Yid- 
dish to a predicament of absolute spiritual dependence, Shifman echoed an 
antisemitic accusation against Jews as imitators. However, he noted that this 
could change once Jews embraced the Hebrew language. 

Menahem Sheinkin, a Russian Zionist who settled in Palestine in the 
early 1900s, published in 1918 an essay on Jewish language questions, in 
which he described the emergence of Yiddish in the late Middle Ages as 
“taking shape under the German pressure” during a period of anti-Jewish 
hostility, violence, and expulsion. Tellingly, Sheinkin argued, Jews “did not 
let that vernacular penetrate the synagogue,” keeping the scripture a separate, 
Hebraic realm, and keeping religious terms in Hebrew rather than in Ger- 
man. For this reason, the Hebrew words in the “German Yiddish” did not 
evolve organically and therefore they represented “resistance to Yiddish.””” 
For Sheinkin, there was no reason the unified language of Jews should be 
an “incorrect German that has no immanent relationship to the soul of the 
nation.” Different from Nordau, Sheinkin saw in the German roots of Yid- 
dish not a sign of Jews’ cultural affection to their surrounding culture but a 
violent history of coercion. The ultimate conclusion to be drawn, however, 
was similar to Nordau’s—Yiddish was essentially a form of German, not a 
language in its own right. 

Other Hebraists showed less contempt for Yiddish, even if opposing the 
notion that it should be recognized as a national language. The Hebraist and 
Galician rabbi Azriel Gintsig lamented “the end of a messianic period of 
twelve years, which we can call ‘the Zionist period.” The concomitant rise of 
Yiddish culture had weakened Hebraism considerably, he admitted. How- 
ever, he did not believe Yiddish could ever become a Jewish national lan- 
guage, because it was serving a traditional function as a Jewish vernacular 
alongside Hebrew. If anything, it was Russian and English that Yiddishists 
should see as their true rival considering that these appeared to be the next 
major vernaculars of the Jewish masses. In this respect, Gintsig acknowl- 
edged the success of Yiddish but emphasized its structural limitations as a 


diasporic “Jewish language, namely the German language which many Jews 
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have used for centuries, and doubtless left their imprint on it, making it as is 
well known into a Jewish tongue.””! 

For more radical Hebraists, the Germanic roots of Yiddish were evidence 
of its being a product of linguistic chaos. Russian Zionist Menahem Us- 
sishkin held that the Yiddishist educational lore, consisting in the study and 
cultivation of the “jargon,” could bring about only “confusion and destruc- 
tion,” as it was a faulty compromise between two seemingly opposing al- 
ternatives: acquiring Hebrew or acquiring the state language.” The trope of 
chaos and confusion also appeared in an 1907 article by Simon Bernfeld, in 
which he commented on the popularity of socialist ideology in Yiddishist 
circles: “Because it had been translated into the jargon, the teachings of Marx 
and Kautsky are bound to negate Jewish nationalism. Marx has brought light 
upon the nations, his method trained the masses wonderfully for social and 
political life, but in its jargonic translation it has brought confusion to our 
Jewish world. ... It is not a polemic between social groups, but deep and bit- 
ter hatred. The people is getting splintered into tiny fractures, into atoms.” 
Bernfeld did not elaborate on what exactly had caused the havoc: Was it 
that the Jewish people was not at a level of cultural and political cohesion 
that could allow it to address socialist ideas properly? Was it that the act of 
translation into Yiddish had sowed the seeds of social disintegration? Would 
a Hebrew translation of Marx and Kautsky’s ideas affect the Jewish people 
differently? Bernfeld’s ambiguity was indicative of the unstable boundar- 
ies of the idea of Yiddish, which often stood for various maladies of Jewish 
history. Moreover, Bernfeld’s view tapped into the idea that German could 
convey clarity and serious ideas, whereas Yiddish degenerated the content 
it absorbed. In this sense, the distinction between proper German and im- 
proper Yiddish was not merely a question of aesthetic sensitivity; it implied 
the degradation of intellectual content as well. 

A different argument was brought up in 1908 by the Galician scholar 
Shimon Lazar, who claimed that in the wake of the Young Turks revolution, 
it was mandatory that Jews of the Ottoman Empire—both Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi—unite around Hebrew. This was the only language, for Lazar, that 
had the ability to bridge the cultural gaps between Jews of different parts of 
the Ottoman Empire: “Precisely now, when we must unite with the Sep- 


hardim, the fanatic jargonists purport to make the German jargon, namely 
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the language of ancient Germany, into a Jewish national language!” In this 
argument, the Germanic roots of Yiddish are proof of its inability to be con- 
sidered she language of the Jews. He further hoped that common sense would 
prevent Jews from turning “the language of the ancient Franks and Swabians 
into a Jewish national language.” 

In Palestine, Yiddish had stood at the heart of debates between branches 
of Jewish workers’ parties over the legitimacy of its use in public meetings 
and in newspapers. While Hebrew gained the upper hand among the parties 
based in Palestine, Yiddish continued to be used widely. Eliezer Ben-Yehuda 
found this a menace to the Yishuv’s future and in 1910 called socialist Zion- 
ists who continued to use Yiddish “zraitors, real traitors.” Speaking Yiddish 
in the diaspora was to some degree justified, he admitted, but “here in the 
land of our ancestors ... the German Jewish exilic jargon will not unify the 
people but only tear it to pieces.” Ben-Yehuda described how Yiddish, “in its 
liveliness, in the quality of clownishness that is embedded in it, in particular 
when used on the stages, captures the hearts of the laypeople, of women and 
children.” In an article from 1914 Ben-Yehuda presented the “jargon” as a 
snake that bites quickly and thus had to be destroyed immediately. He added 
that one could understand Yiddishists’ fight for the Jewish masses’ linguistic 
rights in the diaspora, but “in our own land! Now! On behalf of which masses 
is it even possible to defend the German jargon?”* 

For Moshe Kleinman, whose 1908 account of the language quarrel was 
fairly balanced and free from acerbic anti-Yiddishist rhetoric, Yiddish could 
serve as a tool to contain Jewish linguistic unity, but it was bound to weaken 
in the face of a close linguistic alternative. In other words, Yiddish proved 
resilient linguistically in Poland because of the substantial cultural and so- 
cial distance between Polish and Jewish societies, but Jews would be unable 
to endure the linguistic pressure coming from a German-speaking commu- 
nity. As the walls of the ghetto collapsed, according to Kleinman, Yiddish 
was losing its distinct features and would sooner or later disappear. For this 
reason, “Yiddish has more hopes of being preserved in Russia, for instance, 
than in Galicia and Bukovina, because there [in Galicia and Bukovina] Jews 
live, more or less, under the influence of German culture.” In the face of 
majoritarian pressure, generational shift was creating a transition from Yid- 


dish to German. In this respect, Kleinman depicted the relationship between 
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Yiddish and German as asymmetrical not because of any essential features of 
the German and Jewish peoples, or because of parochial behavior, but rather 
due to sociolinguistic dynamics of minority groups whose social boundaries 
were not as rigid as they used to be.” The Germanic roots of Yiddish proved 
then instrumental for Zionists in arguing that the prospect of a Yiddish- 


speaking nation was either unjustifiable or unrealistic. 


Yiddishism and the Claim for Linguistic Independence 


The examples presented so far illustrate the strands of continuity between 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century discourses and anti-Yiddishist rhetoric 
of the early twentieth century. The trope concerning the Germanness of Yid- 
dish figured prominently in this context as a factor that distinguished be- 
tween Hebrew’s “authentic” aura and the status of Yiddish as a mixed tongue 
serving a limited, diasporic function. Among proponents of Yiddishism, the 
question of how to address the relation between Yiddish and German was 
not a simple one. On the one hand, the German pedigree corroborated Yid- 
dishists’ postulate that Yiddish was a product and a reflection of the lived ex- 
perience of diaspora Jews, and as such had an intrinsic robust, vibrant quality 
to it, as opposed to the primarily textual, religiously rooted Hebrew tongue. 
On the other hand, it was precisely this affinity to German that was used to 
point out the alleged foreignness of Yiddish. 

The narrative suggesting that Yiddish had emerged through contact with 
German dialects but had been gradually “Judaized” was commonplace and 
shared by different strands of Jewish nationalism. The timing, exhaustive- 
ness, and meaning of this transition, however, were a source of consterna- 
tion for Yiddishists and their opponents. Nathan Birnbaum, one of the ideo- 
logues of early Zionism, showed increasing support for diaspora nationalism 
in the first years of the century. He continued to see Zionism in a positive 
light insofar as it indicated the cultural and political revival Jewish societ- 
ies were experiencing in their transition from “old” to “new” Judaism. Birn- 
baum praised the revival of Hebrew, but he believed that Yiddish was the 
bedrock of Jewish culture in Europe.** In a 1902 essay, he described Jewish 
Ashkenazi culture as developed by two creative forces: “The Semitic Hebrew 
and the Aryan German. It [the Jewish tribe] knew how to build upon both, 


when and where its young sprouts had sufficient time.” Without ascribing 
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this quality fully to its linguistic roots, Birnbaum praised Yiddish for being 
“so unique and so suitable for expressing anything from the most glorious to 
the utterly common. . . . It has no reason to feel ashamed among the other 
languages of Europe.” 

In a speech Birnbaum gave in 1905 to a German-speaking Jewish society 
in Czernowitz, he celebrated Eastern European Jews’ “unity of culture sel- 
dom seen even in a territorial people.” In this respect, the Jewish emigration 
westwards helped crystalize this unity: “A man from Warsaw or Bialystok or 
Odessa, who comes to Whitechapel in London or to the borough of Man- 
hattan, is home again. ...on the streets and in the houses—the same lan- 
guage, the same cultural interests, the same way of life. The literature interter- 
ritorial in spite of local color.”*° Birnbaum decried the fierce opposition that 
the “Yiddish language movement” was experiencing, chiefly among Western 
European Jews: “They wail that Yiddish is German. And yet this German- 
ness is only a past that has been exhausted long ago. They call Yiddish a ‘jar- 
gon.’ But this is just a name, introduced by Western European Jewish literati 
and imposed because of their arrogance and blind, ridiculous assimilation, 
forgetting all laws of the origin and development of languages.” Birnbaum 
sought to bring home the point that the Germanic roots of Yiddish reflected 
merely a historical case of language contact, not an indication of any deeper, 
spiritual affinity between the two languages. The implication of this was that 
in the present, it would be wrong to see Yiddish as carrying any trace of 
“Germanness.” 

Despite not being a center of Yiddish culture, Czernowitz, the capital 
of the Austrian province of Bukovina, was also the city in which Birnbaum 
and other leading Yiddishists met in 1908 for an international conference on 
the Yiddish language. The Czernowitz conference took place after years of 
intensive political and cultural efforts to cultivate Yiddish and its political 
legitimacy. The conference had only a few dozen participants, but it brought 
together members of the cultural elite of Yiddish literature, as well as major 
figures in the Yiddishist movement. The conference’s symbolic significance— 
marking the consolidation of a self-confident Yiddishist political camp— 
affected Jewish nationalist politics tremendously, in what appeared for Zion- 
ists as an unprecedented threat to the very premises of Zionist ideology and 


to the historical place of Hebrew in Judaism. Perhaps most alarming was the 
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fact that even a canonical writer such as Y. L. Peretz helped legitimize the 
Yiddishist agenda by offering his support.” 

One of the main goals of the conference was to push forward the notion 
that Yiddish was a national language, not merely a dialect. The participants 
of the conference were divided on whether Yiddish should be proclaimed as 
the national language of the Jewish people, or merely as a national language, 
as was ultimately the decision of the congress. Even in its moderate form, the 
decision was radical and provocative. There was no stenographic protocol, 
but through a collection of private chronicles, speech manuscripts, and press 
reports, YIVO published in 1931 a book that remains the most comprehensive 
account of the Czernowitz conference.* 

The speech that tackled the Germanness of Yiddish most systematically 
was also the one that drew the widest attention in the Jewish press. It was 
delivered by a twenty-three-year-old Polish Jewish autodidact named Mat- 
thias Mieses (1885-1945), a philologist and businessman who had already en- 
gaged in heated debates with Nahum Sokolow in the previous year over the 
Hebraist-Yiddishist divide.* The Yiddish scholar Emanuel Goldsmith called 
Mieses’s address “the first scientific essay in the area of Yiddish linguistics in 
modern times.” The historian Barry Trachtenberg likewise saw his speech as 
“the founding moment of a distinctly Yidishe visnshaft.” Mieses argued for 
the status of Yiddish as a language by addressing historical and philological 
aspects. One of the issues he addressed was the language’s Germanic roots. 
The tendency of Jews, including Yiddish speakers, to deem Yiddish a despi- 
cable language was, for Mieses, nothing but “shame, simple slave mentality,” 
self-abnegation and imitation in the face of antisemitic pressure, a deed of ac- 
cepting the “proud German's defamation.”” Among Germans there prevailed 
a notion that their language is “the only language in Western Europe which 
is not mixed,” an idea that made the German people feel as if they were the 
world’s “chosen people.” Considering the prevalence of German linguistic 
chauvinism, there was no wonder that a “proud Swabian” would degrade “our 
hybrid language, which is also ill-fated to be Jewish, as a jargon.” 

In a later essay, published in Hebrew in 1911, Mieses argued that the claim 
that the “Jargon” sounds disgraceful and distorted is irrelevant for any serious 


discussion. The question of what Yiddish sounded like was ultimately “the 
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business of the gentiles. . . . [S]hould we dance by the flute of the gentiles 
so that they like us?” He urged his readers not to show any consideration 
for antisemitic accusations: “Even the contempt of the Hebraists is nothing 
but—even if unconsciously—the result of antisemitic influence. The German 
antisemites sense a foreign element entering the body of their language. The 
Jewish point irritates them in particular. But should this be our concern?””” 

In his 1908 speech, Mieses moved in two directions. First, he wrapped 
together the Jewish with the anti-Jewish critique of Yiddish. He posited that 
those Jews who dismissed Yiddish for its ugliness or hybridity should be 
aware that they were echoing a pernicious tradition. Indeed, Mieses’s depic- 
tion situated anti-Yiddishism within the realm of diasporic submission to 
dominant perceptions in non-Jewish societies and ascribed to Jews a self- 
degrading attitude. By doing so, Mieses was turning on its head much of 
the anti-Yiddishist rhetoric, which marked Yiddish as a product of Jewish 
passivity and cultural powerlessness. In other words, while Hebraists claimed 
that speaking Yiddish signified an assimilatory, passive approach, for Mieses 
it was rejecting Yiddish that signified these very tendencies. 

At a second level, Mieses problematized the distinction between dialect 
and language, and he advanced this critique precisely by targeting German. 
“It is not my intention to deny the high cultural level of the German people 
and its remarkable development,” Mieses stated, “but the German language, 
despite seeming so original, also has features of a hybrid language, of a jar- 
gon.” He then brought up various examples of words of foreign roots, as 
well as orthographical inconsistencies and examples that indicated “chaos” 
in German grammatical rules, alongside influences from French, Latin, and 
other languages: “A German has no right to boast about the purity of his 
tongue. It is true that the languages of other cultural peoples are structured 
no better, if not worse, and all are fundamentally jargonized. But on what 
exactly does the German pride himself when he looks down on us and de- 
termines that our tongue is a jargon, ‘the jargon?” Mieses noted that even 
the word “Germanic” was not originally German, and the name “Berlin” 
stemmed from Slavic origins. He sought to show that the idea that German 
was a role model of a pure, proper language against which Yiddish was only 


a deviation, was a baseless, politically driven categorization. Indeed, “a mixed 
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tongue is not in any way a disadvantage. . . . Only languages of wild peoples 
are pure, free of any mixed elements. . . . The higher a people’s cultural level, 
the more its tongue absorbs foreign currents.” 

Reversing the traditional coordinates of linguistic romanticism, Mieses 
offered an agenda for linguistic prestige in which the hybridity of Yiddish 
was a sign of strength and progress rather than chaos and confusion. Mieses 
sought to expose the dubious assumptions underlying the moral and aes- 
thetic separation between German and Yiddish. The logical consequence of 
this move, according to Mieses, was that Yiddish might well be a “jargon,” a 
combination of German and other tongues, but according to this rationale, 
German was a “jargon” as well, just like other Romance languages and other 
“cultural languages.” Reframing the “jargon” question allowed Yiddish speak- 
ers to regard their language as a respectable one. In Mieses’s narrative, “the 
Jew was not a slave to the German roots. He absorbed it, built it, developed 
it, until a Jewish synthesis crystalized.”*> The features that distinguished Yid- 
dish from German—such as the word order in a sentence, the simplifica- 
tion of grammatical inclinations, or the merging of words—appeared in this 
context as a pragmatic process of linguistic adaptation aimed at facilitating 
communication.” 

Mieses was aware of the fact that the question of the relation between 
Yiddish and German had to do with ideological assumptions more than with 
historical and linguistic facts. For this reason, the right answer to the claim 
that Yiddish was a “Germanic tongue written in Semitic letters” lay not in 
the realm of comparative linguistic studies, but in politics: “Once we declare 
that Yiddish is a national language, its German relationship by kin or mar- 
riage will vanish.” Mieses’s strategy was to “jargonize” German, but also to 
destabilize the very idea of “jargon,” exposing its ideological underpinnings. 
His speech was a landmark in Yiddishists’ effort to confront the Germanic 
lineage of Yiddish—and to emancipate themselves from it. 

If Mieses tackled the idea of “jargon,” another Yiddishist linguist and 
ideologue tackled the idea of linguistic “corruption.” Ber Borokhov (1881- 
1917) was the leading thinker of Marxist Zionism before the First World 
War, yet he also supported the Yiddishist movement. He was born in Rus- 
sia, spent several years in Berlin and Vienna, and was well acquainted with 


German socialist thought and with German philological scholarship. In 1913 
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he published a programmatic essay titled “The Tasks of Yiddish Philology.” 
There, he leveled his concerns over the absence of a nationally oriented Yid- 
dish philological edifice. Borokhov hoped that once the field of Yiddish phi- 
lology is established, it would provide tools for analyzing systematically the 
Yiddish language, and thus contribute to the realization of Jewish nationalist 
claims and to the formation of a national culture: “It is a sign of our people’s 
poverty that we have no national philology and no institutions dedicated to 
national philology.” The philological perspective was of crucial importance 
for Borokhov not only for the ideological boost it might have; it also bore on 
how Yiddish would be understood from a scientific point of view. Scholars of 
Yiddish, according to Borokhov, had thus far sought “to prove that Yiddish 
is a genuine German dialect and that Jews are the bearers of German culture 
in Slavic countries.”*” Driven by assimilationist tendencies, scholars failed to 
see Yiddish as a language in its own right.” The “prejudices against Yiddish” 
therefore continued to leave their imprint on the scholarly study of Yiddish. 
When referring to the actual issue of the Germanic roots of Yiddish, 
Borokhov conceded that “Yiddish consists mostly of Germanic words, and 
almost all its forms are Germanic.” At the same time, its syntax was predomi- 
nantly Semitic, and it had also absorbed words and forms from Slavic and 
other languages. Yiddish was in this respect a “fused language.” Similar to 
Mieses, he emphasized that, if examined in comparison with other languages, 
Yiddish should by no means be seen as an exception: all languages are to some 
degree fused, and there was no “truly pure language in existence worldwide.” 
What is more, “there are beautiful, mighty languages that are more mixed 
than Yiddish; none, however, is called ‘a dirty jargon.””” After probing the 
“jargon” label and determining that Yiddish was a language, Borokhov delved 
into the claim that Yiddish was a “corrupted” form of German. To debunk 
this claim, Borokhov argued that placing Yiddish next to standard High Ger- 
man taught in German schools was a false comparison, because “Yiddish is 
older than the language that our ‘intellectuals’ consider to be proper German; 
it is, indeed, three or four hundred years older.” From this angle, it became 
clear to Borokhov that “Schiller’s and Goethe’s German is not the stepfather 
of Yiddish, but its szepdrother, and even a young stepbrother.”° 
For Borokhov, comparing literary German to Yiddish was misleading 


and analytically futile given that Yiddish had acquired its traits long before 
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German emerged as a literary language and came to be known as “pure Ger- 
man.” This point led him to stress the absurdity of using the term “corruption” 
for denoting the linguistic relation between German and Yiddish: “Both are 
derived from Middle High German, and both are ‘corrupted.’ Yiddish was 
‘corrupted’ by Hebrew and Slavic influences; modern German by Latin and 
French influences, Yiddish became ‘corrupted’ in the marketplace and in the 
Yeshiva; German in the universities and the bureaucratic chancelleries.”*! By 
juxtaposing the transformation of both languages, Borokhov’s comparison 
intended to expose the political load of the idea of linguistic corruption.” 
Moreover, and similar to Mieses, while Borokhov called for developing a 
nationally oriented Yiddish philology, he considered it urgent to deflate the 
power of the common conceptions of what Yiddish is, and in particular of its 
relation to German. Indeed, Borokhov’s article showed that it would be im- 
possible to emancipate Yiddish from its German pedigree without address- 
ing the ideologically fraught terms and ideas utilized by anti-Yiddishists. 
Tellingly, both Mieses and Borokhov found it necessary not only to release 
Yiddish from a Germanic frame of reference but also to apply the very cat- 
egories of anti-Yiddishism to the German language. Arguing that German 
was in itself a mixed dialect, as Mieses did, and that German had undergone 
a process of “corruption,” as Borokhov did, served the two in employing a 
rhetorical device in a manner that also addressed a historical injustice. In 
their respective intellectual efforts, German appeared to be a language that 


had been associated falsely with the idea of linguistic purity. 


‘The Presence of Modern German in Yiddish 


When Borokhov set out to delineate the contours of how German the Yid- 
dish language is, his purpose was also to address a pressing problem that 
had been preoccupying Yiddishists since the late nineteenth century and that 
drew growing attention in the interwar period: the abundance of words and 
terms from modern German in contemporary Yiddish literature and press.‘ 
Called in Yiddish dayzshmerish (i.e., writing using Germanisms), this term 
signified the growing tendency of Yiddish writers to actively broaden Yid- 
dish terminology and make it sound more European by borrowing inten- 
sively from contemporary German. The origins of this form of Yiddish style 


were closely related to efforts of nineteenth-century Yiddish maskilim to 
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develop a modern and elegant style for Yiddish literature. Borokhov blamed 
in particular “our intelligentsia” for seeking to purify and “correct” Yiddish, 
“and correcting meant, of course, germanizing.”°* A submission to the “Ger- 
man allure,” as scholar Robert Adler Peckerar calls it, often drew writers to 
embellish their Yiddish by relying more heavily on contemporary German. 
This tendency would continue to attract Yiddish novelists, journalists, play- 
wrights, and poets. 

The case of Yiddish and its German features was fraught with additional 
political questions. Writers who “Germanized” the Yiddish language were 
not only maskilim but also intellectuals and activists who engaged with other 
ideological discourses, particularly socialism. In adopting socialist terminol- 
ogy and acquiring stylistic forms of the debates taking place in the socialist 
press, Yiddish-speaking socialists also contributed to the “Germanization” 
of modern Yiddish in the domain of political writing. This was also one of 
the arguments raised in 1912 by the Yiddish essayist Shmuel Charney.® He 
described daytshmerish as “neither Yiddish nor German. It reflects the pro- 
vincial disdain for Yiddish on the one hand, and the even more provincial 
respect to German, on the other hand.” Daytshmerish was in this sense the 
product of a classical notion according to which it was impossible to speak 
of “high matters’—and particularly of ideological topics—in plain Yiddish. 
The problem with this approach, according to Charney, lay in the fact that 
such modern German words were transplanted onto Yiddish and did not 
reflect the more organic way in which words circulated and evolved in or- 
dinary people’s speech. There was nothing essentially wrong with absorbing 
influences from other languages through constant use, but writers should 
not enhance the tendency proactively. Certain Yiddish writers, such as the 
nineteenth-century Yiddish novelist Ayzik Meyer Dik, took it upon them- 
selves to revise the tongue, even though other Yiddish writers, such as Men- 
dele Moykher-Sforim, have shown how it was perfectly possible to use Yid- 
dish for all matters, high and low.°® According to Charney, popular scientific 
and scholarly writing in Yiddish, particularly that which was produced in 
the United States, had also been characterized by a style which would seem 
abnormal for the majority of Yiddish speakers. 

Charney thus believed that the problem of daytshmerish reflected a ten- 
sion between the Yiddish spoken by the people and the Yiddish of certain 
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intellectuals, whose biases led them to adopt modern German words exces- 
sively in their Yiddish writings. In this respect, Charney’s position, which was 
then echoed by Borokhov, postulated that the Middle High German ele- 
ments in common Yiddish were no longer German, because they had gradu- 
ally become an integral part of the Yiddish language and could be considered 
Jewish. Modern influences, however, could not be seen as inherent to Yid- 
dish. In this respect, dayzshmerish also mirrored the preoccupation of modern 
Yiddishists’ with the definition and boundaries of Yiddish. According to a 
common view among Yiddishists, Middle High German affected Yiddish 
as a spoken language, whereas High German’s influence occurred chiefly 
through written language.°” These questions were tackled in a debate between 
two of the leading socialist thinkers of Jewish nationalism, Nahman Syrkin 
and Haim Zhitlowsky.” Both were prolific Yiddish writers, but Syrkin was 
also a staunch Hebraist and Zionist. In 1923, Syrkin published two articles in 
the Yiddish-American journal Dos naye lebn. His main argument was that 
the relationship between Jewish national culture and national language was 
absolute, and it was only in the Hebrew language that Jews had been able to 
reach the heights of their poetic and religious sentiments. Yiddish, like other 
Jewish dialects, was therefore not likely to resist the pressure from Hebrew, 
on the one hand, and from European languages, on the other hand. 

Syrkin emphasized in his article the depth of the relationship between 
Yiddish and German. In its earliest days, Yiddish was entirely German. In 
its “classical” period, it had undergone radical Hebraization, but now, “as Yid- 
dish seeks to become a cultural language, it again becomes more German. 
It is essentially German with torn wings.”” If Yiddish was to become more 
standardized, following a uniform set of laws, it would inevitably follow the 
German model to achieve this goal. Syrkin dwelled on this point to convey 
that Yiddish could not be seen as a stable carrier of Jewish national con- 
sciousness and creativity, or as a language with its own internal grammatical 
logic; Yiddish was by its very nature drawn to German. To substantiate this 
point, Syrkin quoted segments from Zhitlowsky’s writings and then trans- 
lated them into German, showing how, in his view, the differences between 
the two versions were insignificant. 

Zhitlowsky, who was also the coeditor (alongside Shmuel Charney) of 
Dos naye lebn, responded in two articles of his own. He blamed Syrkin for 
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promoting “mystical Hebraism,” assuming Hebrew’s superiority regardless of 
the actual reality. And the reality was that ten million Jews worldwide were 
speaking, reading, and writing in Yiddish, whereas only a few thousand Jews 
were speaking Hebrew in Palestine, and even there, he added, “not in a free 
or organic manner.” According to Zhitlowsky, Syrkin’s confusion between 
form (language) and content also reflected his confusion between a people’s 
culture and its national consciousness. While many peoples, such as the Ar- 
menian or the Czech, have changed their languages, this did not imply that 
they have abandoned their national consciousness, and there was no reason 
to think that Yiddish speakers were at a greater distance from Jewish nation- 
hood just because they did not speak or cherish Hebrew. 

Responding in detail to Syrkin’s accusations of Yiddish as being essen- 
tially dependent on German, Zhitlowsky claimed that Syrkin went against 
a growing consensus among philologists and linguists that the distinction 
between a language and a jargon was artificial, and, indeed, that all languages 
could be seen as jargons. Zhitlowsky also rejected Syrkin’s prediction that 
in its process of standardization, Yiddish would inevitably become more 
German. ‘This, for Zhitlowsky, was not how Yiddish speakers were thinking 
about their language or how they were using it. German did not serve as the 
barometer for speaking Yiddish. Indeed, he asked rhetorically, “How exactly 
are the people and the intelligentsia supposed to know what is this Ger- 
man grammatical order to which they are allegedly aspiring?”” Moreover, 
the bulk of the German presence in Yiddish came from Middle High Ger- 
man, not High German, and the rules of the two languages were different. In 
this respect, too, the Yiddish-as-German argument conflated temporalities 
and forms of influence. Zhitlowsky did, however, concede that dayzshmerish 
was leaving its mark on journalistic Yiddish. The reason for that, according to 
Zhitlowsky, “has to do with the fact that many among the current generation 
of the Yiddish intelligentsia, in particular journalists, have been trained in 
the German language.” However, journalists are not those who broaden and 
define the language, but rather artists and poets who are more attentive to 
the language of the people, “and there is no doubt that in their contemporary 
work, the clear tendency is to move away from German.”4 
Zhitlowsky turned to a concise, linguistic rebuttal of Syrkin’s thesis con- 


cerning the Germanness of Yiddish, bringing up various pieces of evidence: 
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that Hebrew’s presence in Yiddish was in fact substantial, encompassing 
around six thousand words; that Yiddish includes Middle High German 
words that are in fact not at all in use in High German; that the seman- 
tic meaning of German words in Yiddish is very often different from their 
meaning in High German; that in their process of absorption into Yiddish, 
most German words have undergone a change in their shape, and the type 
of that change is often consistent and follows the Yiddish language’s internal 
logic; and that the Yiddish syntax is not similar to the German one, and, in 
fact, is closer to Hebrew syntax. 

Zhitlowsky then set out to refute Syrkin’s accusation by pursuing differ- 
ent directions, referring to Old Yiddish, to its modernization processes, and 
to the present state of Yiddish. By doing so, Zhitlowsky had to maneuver be- 
tween different narratives of the development of Yiddish: Yiddish used to be 
German but not the German spoken at present; Yiddish used to be German, 
but it since acquired features that made it a different language; Yiddish was 
not German because it had its own internal rules and logic, like other lan- 
guages; Yiddish was a mixed language, but its grammatical features brought 
it closer to Hebrew than to German; and last, German permeated contem- 
porary Yiddish, but this was a passing phenomenon that did not reflect on 
the Yiddish language as such. 

There was an inner tension in Zhitlowsky’s counterarguments. On the 
one hand, he tried to argue that the evidence of the Yiddish-as-German the- 
sis was ultimately circumstantial, not essential. Put differently, that Yiddish 
had absorbed influences from German, but these did not in the least mean 
that Yiddish was a German dialect or that its relation to German bore on 
its linguistic characteristics. For Zhitlowsky, the distance between Yiddish 
and German could be compared to the relationship between English and 
German, or between Romanian and Latin. On the other hand, Zhitlowsky’s 
rejection of Syrkin’s thesis did not prevent him from arguing that Yiddish 
was influenced substantially by Hebrew. By doing this, he accepted a latent 
principle underlying Syrkin’s criticism, namely that a linguistic scrutiny of 
the lineage of Yiddish was necessary to determine how German it was, and 
that the results of this scrutiny should be a factor in determining the political 
status of Yiddish at present. 
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On the one hand, then, Zhitlowsky seemed to master the history of the 
Yiddish language and the current linguistic research better than Syrkin. 
Moreover, Zhitlowsky succeeded in refuting many of Syrkin’s assumptions 
by showing how they drew on nonempirical and even mystical ideas. On 
the other hand, Zhitlowsky was unable to address the subtext of the argu- 
ment concerning Yiddish-as-German. This argument had to do not merely 
with the fact that Yiddish was not an independent language, but, more im- 
portant, that its history had been closely entwined with the history of the 
German language. This proximity, according to this argument, instilled in 
Yiddish speakers a sense of attraction to German. The major critique Zhit- 
lowsky had to defend was not linguistic per se but rather had to do with a 
deeper tension of Jewish history as a diasporic religious and national minor- 
ity. It was by framing the debate as having to do with political and cultural 
submission—and not merely linguistic submission—that Hebraists such as 
Syrkin could divert the quarrel from demographic and sociological factors 
favoring Yiddish. 

The issue of daytshmerish was debated intensely during the late 1930s.” In 
1938, Jewish diaspora nationalist Noah Prylucki wrote an article in which he 
decried the “jargonization of Yiddish,” namely the retreat of Yiddish from its 
core features in favor of other languages—Polish, Russian, and German. He 
identified an intensification of this process in the wake of the Great War but 
found a stream of continuity between the daytshmerish of the Haskalah and 
its political heirs, namely socialist and Zionist movements, who used Yiddish 
in German-leaning ways.” 

A few months later, Max Weinreich, one of the founders of YIVO, pub- 
lished an article with a more programmatic agenda to combat daytshmer- 
ish.” Under the title “Daytshmerish Is Not Suitable,” he described the pres- 
ent state of Yiddish as one in which daytshmerish continued to be a major 
problem, bringing forms of “forbidden mixing” (sha’atnez) into the Yiddish 
tongue. He believed that words that did not sound natural in Yiddish or were 
not deeply rooted in the Yiddish public sphere should be avoided. Weinreich 
also offered several ways to avoid them, for instance by coining neologisms 
based on international terms deriving from Greek and Latin, or by restoring 


older Yiddish words that were no longer in use. As Amy Blau has pointed 
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out, Weinreich’s approach was that German words are legitimate only if they 
had already belonged to the Yiddish language in its common use, unlike 
Charney’s approach, which allowed a process of slow historical assimilation 
of words.” 

In a response to Weinreich’s article, Noah Prylucki criticized him for 
relying on nonscholarly, chiefly emotional categories for discerning which 
German words were legitimate and which were not. In fact, Prylucki argued, 
there was no generally accepted definition of daytshmerish.” Weinreich's reli- 
ance on subjective considerations on the one hand, and on anti-dayzshmerish 
notions on the other hand, led him to lose much of the scientific drive that 
had been the bedrock of YIVO and its journal, Yidish far ale, where the de- 
bate took place. Instead of looking at the degree of Germanness in a given 
word as a reference, one should take the Yiddish language itself as the point 
of departure for examining dayzshmerish. Scholars needed to inquire into the 
actual use of words in the history of Yiddish and to determine whether it 
could be seen as foreign to Yiddish or not. He asked to draw the readers’ at- 
tention to the fact that the problem of daytshmerish was often pursued in a 
manner that touched on “other problems of Yiddish culture,” or indeed was 
tightly bound up with them, such as the question of the status of Yiddish as a 
dialect.*° This article asked, then, to restore the scientific nature of the prob- 
lem of daytshmerish, to prevent it from becoming a rhetorical instrument. 
At the same time, given the longer sensitivities around the German influ- 
ence on Yiddish language and culture—of which Prylucki was profoundly 
aware—it was not clear whether this question could be neutralized of its 
ideological values. 

In the same volume of Yidish far ale Zelig Kalmanovich, who was also 
active at YIVO, put forth the claim that the emotional dimension was bound 
up with any critical engagement with daytshmerish and was not merely a 
redundant aspect of it.*! Referring to the numerous words stemming from 
Middle High German in Yiddish, Kalmanovich wrote that the words “go 
into our Yiddish soul, they have gained both a different sound and a different 
meaning, becoming a source of emotions for Jews, entangled through associa- 
tions with other words, such that exist only in Yiddish and consequently have 
become distinct.”** Daytshmerish words, however, belonged strictly to the 


German linguistic world, carrying “their own connotations, their own psychic 
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functions, their German inner linguistic shape.” In Yiddish, such words failed 
to stir any emotion, having not acquired any Yiddish linguistic shape: “They 
are therefore entirely foreign, despite their externally familiar appearance.” 
When discussing why Yiddish speakers and writers renounced the rich 
resources of their own language and chose instead to borrow words from 
German, Kalmanovich argued that behind this there lay a “cold fact,” namely 
that among a segment of Yiddish speakers, there emerged a tendency to 
“run away from Yiddish.” This, in Kalmanovich’s view, was where the roots 
of daytshmerish lay. His turn to emotional-psychological explanations of day- 
tshmerish was thus twofold: first, by grounding his opposition to dayzshmer- 
ish on the criterion that they did not sound right to the Yiddish speaker; 
second, by identifying a certain mind-set among Yiddish speakers that in- 
duced them to see their own language as a barrier, a ghetto, something from 
which one wishes to escape. As a recourse to that predicament of linguis- 
tic self-abnegation, Germanisms became a way out of their own language. 
While ultimately a debate on matters of style and linguistic uniformity, the 
daytshmerish controversy touched on more fundamental questions for Jewish 
nationalists in the twentieth century, pertaining to the contact between Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish societies, and particularly to the language of Ashkenazi 


Jewry and its multilayered interaction with German. 


German and Yiddish in the Zionist Congress 
‘The debates about daytshmerish and the linguistic roots of Yiddish often 


drew on differing understandings of what “German” actually was. To exam- 
ine the political overtones of this question, let us return to the Zionist Con- 
gress. Both participants and reporters frequently referred, sometimes half- 
humorously, to the prevailing language of the congress as Kongressdeutsch, 
a form of “yiddishized German,” or perhaps “Germanized Yiddish,” which 
served as a surrogate language in the congress’s Babel-like setting. Hein- 
rich Loewe asserted that Kongressdeutsch “was extremely close to High Ger- 
man.”® On the other hand, some historians asserted that Kongressdeutsch was 
essentially Yiddish, or “a highly Germanized form of Yiddish” invented by 
Eastern European delegates.™ 

Kongressdeutsch was not confined to the Zionist congress. The Jew- 


ish Committee to the Paris Peace Conference faced similar difficulties of 
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communication. In the Chicago journal the Senzinel it was reported: “It soon 
became apparent that practically all spoke some sort of a Yiddish-German,” 
which led Nahum Sokolow to determine that the debates would be held 
in “Congress-Deutsch.”® A reporter for the English section of the Yiddish 
periodical Forverts from the 1929 Zionist Congress depicted “the Famous 
‘Congress-Deutsch,’ which is mostly Yiddish intoned with a broad ʻa.” Ac- 
cording to Yiddish scholar Nathan Süsskind, Kongressdeutsch was nothing 
but the recent manifestation of a common phenomenon of Jews attempting 
to speak in German while, in fact, speaking Yiddish.’ By the same token, 
Yiddish linguist Yudl Mark placed Kongressdeutsch within a longer tradition 
of attempts to “refine” Yiddish and bring it closer to “proper” German, other- 
wise known as daytshmerish.8 

The Russian delegate Mordechai Ben-Hillel Hacohen recalled how his 
compatriots could not participate in the first congress’s discussions due to the 
language barrier. Only in the following years, after acquiring Kongressdeutsch, 
could they engage in the discussions.®” From this remark, it seems that Kon- 
gressdeutsch was indeed closer to German. Chaim Weizmann wrote that 
“every Jew thought he knew German very well, but Herzl’s German was not 
Kongressdeutsch,”” hence strengthening the view that Kongressdeutsch meant 
simple, unembellished German. In a Yiddish journal from 1927, a commen- 
tator criticized the fact that “Kongressdeutsch reigns over the podium.” He 
referred to it as essentially a German language that “places a veil between 
contemporary Jewish reality and those who wish to understand this real- 
ity.” Tapping his critique into broader tensions in the Zionist movement, the 
columnist stated that “owing to Kongressdeutsch, the Zionist idea, which is 
so simple and clear to every Jew, has recently become so blurry, with all sorts 
of programs and sub-programs in which the ordinary Jew cannot orientate 
himself.”?! Kongressdeutsch appeared in this context as a vehicle of tedious 
and bureaucratic modes of expression. We encounter here, then, the trope 
that had circulated already in the nineteenth century, according to which 
it was not merely the language gap between different groups within Jewish 
nationalism that was problematic but specifically the use of German that 
did much to obscure and create barriers between the Eastern European Jew- 
ish masses and their political leadership. Kongressdeutsch, so the argument 


goes, generated this linguistic and ideological gap. According to a percep- 
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tive definition of an American Jewish journalist, a self-proclaimed speaker of 
Kongressdeutsch, it was “neither German nor Yiddish but a rather interesting 
conflict between the two.”” 

The different views indicate how, depending on the point of view of the 
speaker, Kongressdeutsch could mean German, or Yiddish, or both, or none. 
It could serve as a means of communication and of miscommunication. For 
Yiddish speakers, Kongressdeutsch embodied the extent to which Yiddish 
could be modified so as to maximally approximate German. For German 
speakers, Kongressdeutsch embodied the extent to which German could be 
simplified, so as to be comprehensible to Yiddish speakers. In both forms, 
Kongressdeutsch was not a clear linguistic entity but a discursive site of inter- 
action between the speakers of these languages. The fact that Kongressdeutsch 
could not be easily defined was one of its main sources of practicality, allow- 
ing participants of the congress to transcend some of the political sensitivi- 
ties involved in making a language choice. 

Hitler’s rise of power and its impact on the status of the German 
language—discussed in the following chapter—led to a decline in the role of 
German and of Kongressdeutsch in the congress. In a column on the Zionist 
Congress of 1933, a Lithuanian Yiddish diaspora nationalist periodical noted 
that following Hitler’s barbarous attacks on German Jews, one good thing 
happened: Zionists have abandoned the awkward and much-ridiculed Kon- 
gressdeutsch.” As German was heard less and less in the congress sessions, it 
was not only Hebrew but also Yiddish that reemerged and gained tempo- 
rary legitimacy as an alternative to German. A Chicago-based Yiddish peri- 
odical declared: “Kongressdeutsch is no more. [Only] Hebrew and Yiddish 
are spoken.” It then added that even delegates who had previously spoken 
Kongressdeutsch were speaking in Yiddish.” That said, such reports should be 
taken with a pinch of salt, not least because the question of how to describe 
the linguistic practice of the congress was, more often than not, a matter of 
perspective, as was the distinction between German and Yiddish. For Jewish 
nationalists, the German language and its relation to Yiddish was a political 
issue through which they could tackle various ideological tensions—old and 


new ones. 


ÜCHAPTER 7) 


THE LANGUAGE OF GOETHE AND HITLER 


It is characteristic of authoritarian regimes to actively transform the way lan- 
guage is used. Nazi Germany was no exception, although the intensity of 
this process in the Third Reich was extreme. At an ideological level, the Nazi 
regime endorsed racial-linguistic nationalism, centered on the bond between 
“Aryan” Germans and their language.! At a more practical level, the Nazi re- 
gime developed a powerful apparatus dedicated to the dissemination of Nazi 
principles by redesigning the public sphere as a realm in which the party’s 
line was constantly heard. Through skilled use of modern media and endless 
repetition of messages in schools, workplaces, movies, rallies and other ven- 
ues, Nazi Germany rapidly transformed the common meaning of German 
words. Fused with its militaristic and violent rhetoric, Nazis relied heavily 
on technical, scientific, and bureaucratic terminologies. One of the purposes 
behind the use of these terminologies was to conceal, or at least blur, some of 
Germany’s genocidal policies against Jews. The term “Final Solution” (Endlö- 
sung) is a clear example of such conduct.? 

In occupied countries, and particularly in ghettos and concentration 
camps, German’ role as the language of the oppressor had a strong impact 
on the subjugated populations.’ In Auschwitz, as Primo Levi noted, “know- 
ing German meant life.” It provided inmates minimal leeway by allowing 
them to follow the orders of the German commanders and prevent pun- 


ishment and death that resulted from incomprehension.* Various German 
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words became common currency even among those who did not speak the 
language. Oskar Singer, a Prague Jew who was deported to the Lodz ghetto, 
described in July 1942 how a Jewish crowd in the ghetto listening to a Ger- 
man order “could hear only fragments: Arbeiter—Posen— Güterbahnhof— 
Entlaufen— Geheime Staatspolizei—Todesurteil.’ The crowd understands 
it.” After the war, Germans and Jews published studies, essays, and lexicons 
exploring different dimensions of the Nazi language.‘ The association be- 
tween German and Nazism reverberated across the world, though in par- 
ticular in countries that had been under Nazi rule. In Israel and in the Jew- 
ish world, German figured in public discourses as a language that embodied 
Nazi brutality, echoing the bestial shouts of German officers and enthusiastic 
antisemites.’ 

This, however, is not the entire story of how the German language be- 
came associated with Nazism in Jewish historical memory. In what follows, 
I show that the sensitivities around German and its Nazification were part 
of a longer history of grappling with the German language and its place in 
Jewish history. After 1933, Jewish nationalist activists, reporters, and intellec- 
tuals engaged in different ways with the symbolic and actual significance of 
German: as a language that many Jews were continuously using in Palestine 
and elsewhere; as a language that reflected Nazi ways of thinking; and as a 
language whose sound evoked chilling memories of the destruction of Eu- 
ropean Jewry. German had long been a polemical vehicle in Jewish political 
quarrels, but the Nazification of German rendered it particularly instrumen- 
tal for making political claims. This chapter treats separately the realm of 
using, hearing, and thinking in German. It shows how the engagement of 
Jewish nationalists with the German language and with its meanings was 
tied up with broader political concerns underlying the attempts to establish 


Jewish national sovereignty. 


The Problem of Using German 


Using German was rarely a neutral act in Jewish political affairs. However, 
German’s functional merit guaranteed its steady presence in the Jewish 
public sphere. The claim for the legitimacy and respectability of German, 
however, lost its effectiveness after the rise of the Third Reich. The Hebrew 


University of Jerusalem discontinued in 1934 the instruction of the German 
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language.® The gradual disappearance of German from the Zionist Congress 
during the 1930s further attested to the changing status of German. In his 
opening speech as the president of the Zionist movement in the congress 
held in Prague in August 1933, Nahum Sokolow started by speaking in He- 
brew, and then announced that his next words would be in “the preferred in- 
ternational language of politics,” French.’ This linguistic choice, uncommon 
until then in the Zionist Congress, had to do, according to one contemporary 
report, with the “negative approach” of the hosting country, Czechoslovakia, 
to the German language." The relatively marginal place of Hebrew in the 
rest of the congress debates generated stronger reactions than in previous 
years. An American delegate spoke forcefully on what he described as the 
“shameful absence” of Hebrew from the proceedings of the congress, and 
on the fact that the stenographic protocols were printed in German.” The 
Hebrew writer Abraham Levinson called Hebrew’s inferior position in the 
movement a “sad tradition.” ? 

In the 1935 congress, held in Lucerne, “Hebrew became the official lan- 
guage in practice as well as in theory,” as Israel Cohen put it.” However, the 
protocols of the congress continued to indicate that many speeches were de- 
livered in other languages as well. One participant in the 1937 congress wrote 
with evident frustration that after the positive steps made in the attempts 
to turn the congress into a Hebrew-speaking venue, in the latest congress 
“Hebrew was relegated to a disgraceful and shameful position,” with two 
languages reigning supreme: Yiddish and English, followed by German. He 
also pointed out blatant mistranslations in the German version of Hebrew 
speeches in the congress’s bulletin, proof that the movement continued to 
be run by German-speaking functionaries who were ignorant of Hebrew. 
In his Yiddish speech in 1935, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Jewish Agency in Palestine, David Ben-Gurion, proclaimed, “We do 
not want a ghetto, nor a cultural babel, as the one we are encountering here 
in this congress, where even delegates from Palestine are bound to speak 
in a foreign tongue.”» Ben-Gurion continued to deliver his speeches in the 
next congresses in Yiddish.’ Until 1939, some members gave their speeches 
in German, but it was no longer the main language. Beginning in 1937, the 
protocols were printed in Hebrew only. The history of German as a Zionist 


lingua franca came to an end. 
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From 1933, the Yishuv in Palestine saw the arrival of about seventy thou- 
sand Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria (the Fifth Aliyah), most of 
whom lacking a working knowledge of Hebrew. German adults in particular, 
while seeking to find their place in a new environment, continued to use their 
native language in the streets, literary publications, intellectual and political 
events, and newspapers.” Jews escaping Hitler’s Germany were received with 
mixed sentiments by the established segments of the Yishuv. While the in- 
coming immigrants enhanced the Yishuv’s size, boosted its economy, and 
included a significant number of highly educated individuals, the immigrants 
were often portrayed in the Yishuv’s public sphere as profoundly rooted in 
German culture and as remote from Zionist ideas. According to a common 
allegation, they were the group of immigrants most resistant to adopting the 
Hebrew language.'* In May 1933, the Zionist activist Eliazar Yaffe described 
the incoming immigration as “a great danger to our revival movement, stem- 
ming from ‘Hitlers Zionists’... ; they might settle in their own neighbor- 
hoods, conducting the lives they had had in the “Vaterland” that threw them 
away ...,and they might indeed establish German schools, publish German 
newspapers, and preach for assimilation.” 

It was not a groundless assumption that German immigrants’ general 
lack of familiarity with Hebrew would affect their integration. Yet the terms 
with which this issue was depicted frequently echoed ideas of German Jews 
as clinging stubbornly to anything German, as entirely indifferent to Jewish 
national self-determination. City councils, cultural institutions, and activ- 
ist groups routinely fought the use of all languages other than Hebrew in 
the public sphere. However, the arguments leveled against German-speakers 
carried a discernible degree of antipathy toward German, one rooted in the 
loaded place of German in Jewish history. 

For instance, a recurring motif in reports on the use of German in the 
Yishuv was the invocation of the fact that it was the language used by Nazis. 
In August 1933, nearly seven months after the Nazi party took power, a Re- 
visionist newspaper reported that Richard Kaufmann, the chief architect of 
the Jewish National Fund who had immigrated to Palestine in 1920, had sent 
a letter to a union in Haifa concerning a construction project. Kaufmann’s 
letter, the newspaper reported, “prefers Hitler’s language to our own lan- 


guage.””° One year later, in a meeting organized in Jerusalem by the orthodox 
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party Agudat Israel, a school principal who promoted the use of Hebrew 
began his talk by stating that, because of the immigrants in the audience who 
did not understand Hebrew, he would speak in German. Upon beginning 
his talk some voices from the audience shouted, “Hebrew, Hebrew!” whereas 
others, according to a reporter of the newspaper Davar, “shouted that they 
dont understand German, the language of Hitler, and a disturbance nearly 
erupted.” The speaker delivered the rest of his speech in Yiddish.” Some of 
those opposing the use of German were quick to instrumentalize Hitler's 
rise to power to discredit the use of German, adding to this linguistic choice 
a whiff of treason. This rhetorical device would be used increasingly in the 
months before the outbreak of the war.” 

In 1935, the right-wing Hebrew newspaper Do’ar Hayom published an 
essay that admitted that the monolingual aspiration of Hebraism had failed 
to materialize. “Walk in the streets of our land, and especially in Jerusalem, 
and you will hear an unwarranted mixture of tongues ..., Jerusalem is be- 
coming a metropole, and the road from a metropolitan city to a cosmopolitan 
city is very short.” The reporter counted the different languages he could hear 
on the bus from Haifa to Jerusalem (Hebrew, Arabic, English, and German), 
and added a warning: “I believe that through the spoken and publicly-read 
German the Yiddish language will sneak into our camp. From within the 
walls of spoken German in this land I can smell the scent of Yiddish.” In 
Haifa, in particular, “the sound of the language of Hitler is heard in all its 
accents.”> 

The author wrapped Yiddish together with German, suggesting that the 
linguistic affinity had detrimental consequences insofar as it allowed Yiddish 
to undermine the Hebraist efforts in Palestine. Implicitly, German’s becom- 
ing the language of Hitler served Hebraists who could remind the public 
that Yiddish had Germanic roots, and as such was the language of the Jews’ 
bitter enemy. The Yiddish-as-German argument presented in the previous 
chapter received, then, an ideological boost after 1933. As Aryeh Pilowsky has 
shown, during the Second World War grassroots organizations devoted to 
oppressing (often violently) the presence of foreign languages in the Yishuv’s 
public sphere targeted not only Yiddish newspapers and meetings but also 
German publications, in particular in Haifa, where large numbers of German 


Jewish immigrants settled after 1933. Activists devoted to removing Yiddish 
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and other languages from the streets disrupted lectures in the German lan- 
guage, threatened distributors of German and Yiddish press, and vandalized 
stalls selling periodicals in “foreign” languages.” In this setting, the fate of 
Yiddish and German became closer than ever before. 

Consider, for instance, the following report in Davar (the official newspa- 
per of Mapai, the leading party in the Yishuv) from March 1939. An essayist 
described how, upon arriving in Tel Aviv, “the first impression you get is that 
it's a German-speaking city . . . but this German is Kauderwelsch [in Ger- 
man: gibberish], a mixture of dialects and distortions that indicate that the 
speakers are not ‘Germans,’ but rather speakers of ‘mame-loshm [Yiddish]. 
However, an impulse of silliness has entered their spirit, and they all chat- 
ter in German.” Describing a mixture of German immigrants and Yiddish 
speakers who are keen to answer in High German to any Hebrew inquiry, 
the impression emerging from this article is of a linguistic sin city. The author 
concluded with the call: “Dear God, cure us from the big Hitler in Berlin, 
and the little Hitler in the mouths of my brethren in Tel Aviv.” The author 
used an old trope of Yiddish as a clownish, “carnivalesque language”—but 
applied it handily to German. Hitler’s German and the Yiddish speakers ap- 
peared to be caught up in a web of historical and linguistic connections that 
emerged saliently in Tel Aviv. 

German immigrants encountering such allegations responded in several 
ways. In the bulletin of the Association of German Immigrants, columnists 
and letters to the editor frequently addressed the ongoing attack on Ger- 
man Jews’ linguistic habits. One commentator stated, “No Aliyah has made 
greater efforts to learn Hebrew, nor with similar zeal, energy, and diligence, 
than the German Aliyah.” Nonetheless, he wrote, German immigrants are 
being reproached for acquiring Hebrew too slowly. The writer saw it as a 
hypocrisy that such claims were not raised to the same degree against Yid- 
dish, which was significantly more prevalent. “It is no coincidence that Arab 
merchants selling fruits and vegetables on the streets of Tel Aviv call and 
bargain in Yiddish,” in what indicated the superior role of Yiddish in the 
public sphere.” Another commentator noted that German served an impor- 
tant function in the multilingual setting of the Yishuv, given that “German is 
the language understood by most Jews around the world. It is the Esperanto 


of the first generation of Jewish migrants arriving in Palestine from different 
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parts of the world.” As long as the process of Hebraization had not been 
completed, German had an important role.” A different view was brought 
forth by a commentator who, in 1938, argued that the practical necessity of 
German-language periodicals for newly arrived immigrants was understand- 
able, yet the continuous existence of five different periodicals in German was 
an alarming phenomenon. The article posited that this diversity of German- 
language periodicals discouraged German immigrants from immersing in 
Hebrew and advancing the cause of Jewish nationalism: “A Jew who does not 
speak Hebrew lacks not only a vital connection to Palestine, but he becomes 
a blank space in the arduously established edifice of Hebrew culture.” 

In Orient, a leftist, non-Zionist German-language periodical edited by 
Arnold Zweig and Wolfgang Yourgrau, an unapologetic article penned in 
1942 by Walter Zadek stated that the “language problem” was, ultimately, a 
sham. “The chauvinists use it happily for political attacks.” In reality, Zadek 
added, there was no language problem: those who were attacked indeed 
spoke German, but their children spoke Hebrew. The language fanaticism 
in Palestine, like in other parts of the world, was merely a “patriotic facade 
behind which lurk economic and political interests.”?? The newspaper ceased 
operating in April 1943, after a bomb destroyed the printing house in which 
Orient and another popular German newspaper were printed. The perpetra- 
tors were never caught. 

Within the Hebrew literary sphere, a counterargument to anti-German 
rhetoric appeared in Davar in January 1940. Dov Sadan, the editor of the 
literary supplement, opposed the argument that “German is the language 
of our enemy.” He wondered whether this fact should matter at all from 
the Hebraist perspective, given that English and French, which were by no 
means the languages of the enemy, were equally problematic for anyone seek- 
ing to promote Hebrew culture and language in Palestine. Moreover, Sadan 
reminded his readers that German was a language in which generations of 
writers, poets, and seekers of freedom had expressed their thoughts. German, 
Sadan stated, “is the language of Kant and Hegel, without which our present 
thought is inconceivable; it is also the language of Schiller and Goethe, with- 
out which our present poetry is inconceivable; it is the language of defenders 
of truth and humanists, and lovers of Israel in particular, from Lessing to 


Thomas Mann; and it is also the language of our own—of Borne and Heine, 
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of Lassalle and Hess, of Zunz and Graetz, of Herzl and Nordau, of Freud 
and Einstein.”*° Sadan also refused to see Hitler as representing a// Germans. 
He noted that there were Germans who had to “clench their teeth,” who 
were fighting in the underground, and who were suffering in concentration 
camps because of their resistance to the Nazis. German was their language, 
too, Sadan noted.*! 

The fact that an editor in the leading party’s periodical chose to confront 
the anti-German rhetoric in a detailed manner indicated a certain prevalence 
of negative attitudes toward German, even if it remains difficult to determine 
how common they were. Indeed, the examples presented here suggest that 
after 1933 Hebraists of different political orientations took up the idea of 
German as the language of Hitler to advance their cause. This is not to say 
that the rise of Nazism did not have a genuine shocking impact on Jews in 
Palestine and elsewhere, turning German into a language that was linked 
with Nazi brutality. However, the affective response cannot fully explain the 
immediate appearance of the equation between Hitler and Germany, or its 
integration with earlier discursive legacies concerning German’s detrimental 
impact on Jewish society. Associating German with Hitler could thus serve 
as a polemical vehicle in Jewish nationalists’ language quarrels, marking a 
new stage in efforts to present it as illegitimate for Jews to use German. 

After the end of the war and the establishment of the State of Israel, 
Hebrew’s hegemony as the language of the state was consolidated. German 
was consigned to the private sphere among German-speaking and German- 
reading Jews. In the realm of official political affairs, however, German re- 
mained a delicate matter. This became evident when Israel and West Ger- 
many began direct negotiations over the issue of German reparations for the 
Third Reich’s material destruction of Jewish property. The first meeting be- 
tween West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and an Israeli represen- 
tative, the Galician-born director general of the Ministry of Finance, David 
Horowitz, took place in May 1951 in the West German embassy in Paris. It 
was held in German, “because Adenauer’s English was not good enough,” 
as Horowitz noted in his memoir.» The ensuing meetings between the two 
countries’ delegations were designed to be held in English, but the fact that 
the entire Israeli delegation was made up of individuals for whom German 


was a native tongue ultimately shifted the linguistic choice to German.” 
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In September 1952, an initial agreement was signed between the two 
governments in Luxembourg. The agreement was written in English. In the 
signing ceremony, there were no handshakes or speeches. Upon his return 
to Israel, the Russian-born Israeli foreign minister Moshe Sharett gave a 
statement concerning the significance of the signed agreement, saying that 
his conversation with Adenauer revolved around “the abyss that separates 
the two peoples concerning what happened, and [how] it would take a great 
deal of time and reeducation of the entire German people.” He added that 
their conversation was held in German, “but in Goethe’s language, not in 
Hitler’s language. We both had learned it before Hitler’s rise to power.”* 
Sharett, whose biographical trajectory did not include any substantial pe- 
riod in a German-speaking country, conveyed in this short clarification the 
historical tension embedded in the language question. ‘The very idea of rec- 
onciling with a German government and receiving reparations from West 
Germany was in itself a far-reaching step that stirred significant protests in 
Israel. Still, Sharett seems to have been aware that the image of an Israeli 
politician speaking to a German politician in German might evoke among 
Israelis a sense of discomfort or anger. 

Another example of German's presence and absence in official Israeli- 
German contacts appears in a short correspondence that took place while ne- 
gotiations between Israel and West Germany were under way.” Max Hork- 
heimer, a German Jewish philosopher and sociologist, and the cofounder of 
the Frankfurt School who spent the war years mostly in the United States 
and who returned to Germany after the war, was then serving as Frankfurt 
University’s rector. In March 1952, he sent a letter—in German—to Moshe 
Schwabe, the rector of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, who was born in 
Halle, Germany, acquired a PhD in classical philology in Berlin in 1914, and 
immigrated to Jerusalem in 1925, where he served as a professor of classical 
studies. Horkheimer informed Schwabe of an initiative of his university’s 
student government to “do whatever is in its capacity to create the mate- 
rial and spiritual conditions here in Germany for peace with Israel.” By 
engaging with churches, universities, and other educational institutions, this 
group of students sought to combat antisemitism. As part of this initiative, 
Horkheimer asked Schwabe to consider a gesture in the form of coopera- 


tion between the student bodies of the universities: whether by transmitting 
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books from German libraries to Israel, sending Israeli students to West Ger- 
many, or taking other measures that would strengthen positive elements in 
West-German society seeking to tackle these issues. Horkheimer noted that, 
in his view, sheer rejection of such constructive steps did almost as little as 
“irresponsible forgetting” in terms of the conclusions drawn from the events 
of the past, adding, “Perhaps you will forgive me for this statement in view 
of the mere fact that my own scientific work does not exactly bear traces of 
forgetting.”® 

In August, Moshe Schwabe sent a polite reply—in English—in which he 
apologized for his delayed response which had resulted, among other things, 
from the fact that “I wanted ... to await developments in the negotiations 
between our two governments.” Schwabe expressed his content with the 
“change of heart” that had occurred “in a portion of the German population 
and a segment of the student body.” However, Schwabe noted that, in Israel, 
“the terrible wounds sustained in the recent past have left scars which will 
take their time to heal. Almost every European immigrant has lost close rela- 
tives and friends at the hands of the Nazis and so, too, have many of our stu- 
dents and teachers.” For this reason, “the time is not yet ripe for suggesting 
to the university that it make the gesture of peace as advocated by you.” He 
also suspected that “public opinion here most certainly would not sanction 
our students’ going to Germany to complete their studies.” It is noteworthy 
that, despite the fact that Horkheimer and Schwabe shared a native tongue, 
the latter responded in English.” In direct, face-to-face encounters it was 
hard to ignore the common linguistic backgrounds of German speakers, Jews 
or non-Jews. In written form, however, the linguistic barrier was generally 
upheld, confirming the new state of affairs, whereby German, after the Holo- 


caust, could not be recognized as an official vehicle of communication. 


The Problem of Thinking in German 


It is one thing to show concern about German’s presence as a spoken and 
written language in Jewish life. It is quite another to worry about the indirect 
ways in which German affects those exposed to it. Well before the rise of the 
Third Reich, German had been associated with various ways of thinking and 
expressing oneself, be it burdensome bureaucratic expressions, convoluted 


scholarly rhetoric, dense philosophical style, diplomatic mannerism, poetic 
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tenderness, and so on.“ Indeed, the perceived coexistence of gentleness and 
brutality in German had been central to popular images of German. The 
Nazification of German during the Third Reich departed from certain pre- 
vailing images of German but tapped neatly into other ones. Jewish national- 
ists preoccupied with language questions saw in the transformation of Ger- 
man an alarming phenomenon that raised a number of questions relevant 
for those promoting Jewish self-government in Palestine: What did it mean 
to read the German literary and scientific canon after German had been 
tainted? What was the relation between German political bestiality and its 
embodiment in language, and how should Jewish nationalists respond to it? 
‘These questions were particularly fraught considering that Jewish nationalist 
thought was conceived to a considerable degree in the German language. 

In an article published in 1935, Nahum Sokolow highlighted the power 
that German language and rhetoric were exerting on Jews in modern history. 
He also situated the recent Nazification of German within a longer tradition 
of using syntactical and stylistic potentialities of German to obfuscate listen- 
ers and readers.“ Drawing on an example of a book written by a scholar sym- 
pathetic to Nazism, Sokolow pointed to the “plague” of German verbosity 
that has affected contemporaneous German scholarly writing: “There is no 
hallucination and no false conception which the German language’s capacity 
of word-formations is unable to conceal.” Through philosophical, poetic, and 
pseudoscientific rhetoric, the Nazi use of German took a tradition of linguis- 
tic vagueness and quest for power to new extremes. 

This, Sokolow noted, was a phenomenon that attracted Jewish listeners 
and readers as well. Sophistry permeated Jewish audience, who, owing to 
their superficial knowledge of German, lack of familiarity with other lan- 
guages, and “hunger for new concepts and polemical forms of expression,” 
were enchanted by empty speech and consequently introduced it to the He- 
brew sphere. Among German Jews, Sokolow added, one could find such 
linguistic tendencies as well. He gave an example of an article written by a 
German Jew addressing the plight of “the Jew,” using pompous words and 
pretentious clichés, “a habit of foreign tongue and phraseology and a typical 
German way of thought, applied to a Jewish matter that requires a different 
kind of reasoning: original Jewish and unmediated, simplicity and clever- 


ness with some humor.” Sokolow made clear that the German language was 
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rich and its literature wide and wonderful, “but one should pay attention 
to the recent style taking root in the German language, through which it 
has become possible to justify everything and to prove anything, and also to 
complicate and turn around everything so that one could read an essay or a 
book that appears to be eloquently written as a scholarly book, without un- 
derstanding at all what the author wishes to say.”® 

As we saw in Chapter 3, already in the 1880s Sokolow had brought forth 
the argument that the German language entailed a peculiar quality of po- 
tentially obfuscating the reader. When revisiting the theme in 1935, Sokolow 
emphasized that this linguistic trait lent itself to political manipulation, 
whereby the elegant and sophisticated language enabled the skilled writer 
to “depict day as night and night as day.” For Sokolow, this posed a danger 
to Jewish writers who were exposed to German, but it could also serve a 
cautionary role in their efforts to nourish their own Jewish literary language. 
Contrary to the German tendency, Jews ought to cling to the tradition of 
Jewish morality and critique, whose historical task has been “to shatter the 
gods of words.” Sokolow thus reinforced a perception of a principal divide 
between the tradition of Hebrew and German ways of thinking.“ 

The potential influence that German exerted on the Hebrew-reading 
public also figured in political debates on translation. During the war pe- 
riod, writers in the Yishuv debated on a number of occasions the question 
of whether German literary and political pieces should be translated into 
Hebrew.® In December 1944, this question underlay a major literary scandal: 
the committee jury of a translation award, sponsored by the city council of 
Tel Aviv, failed to reach a decision and canceled the prize for that year. It 
soon turned out that the committee disagreed on whether to award the prize 
to two new Hebrew editions of Goethe’s Faust into Hebrew. The cancellation 
of the prize was received with both praise and dissent. For those supporting 
the decision, it confirmed the view that the persecution of Jews by the Third 
Reich implicated German culture in its entirety. In Ha-Mashkif, one writer 
stipulated that the decision was a sensible one: “German is not only Goethe’s 
language, but it is also Hitler’s. It is reasonable to have Goethe ‘suffer’ due to 
Hitler.”* In the Religious Zionist periodical Ha-Tsofe, Raphael Hasman ar- 
gued that it was impossible at this age to separate between Goethe and Hit- 


ler: “A German with the title of a professor who carries a syringe of poison 
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in his pocket is able to go from a Beethoven concert to preparing Cyclon 
tabs for the gas chambers in Majdanek (Achtung! Für Gebrauch in Osten’) 
or for sifting the organs of dead women and children. ... Both the people of 
Goethe and the people of Hitler have built the Majdaneks and Treblinkas.”” 
Hasman rejected the idea that an abyss yawned between a “good” Germany 
and a “bad” Germany. Accordingly, their language did not distinguish the 
two Germanies. The “enlightened hangmen” have killed Jewish children 
“using the tongue of Goethe.” Yet another writer asserted that for persons 
of Jewish descent to “be able to enjoy the creativity of the German nation, 
whether in word, sound, or color—this is a clear sign of a certain flaw in their 
soul.” Immigrants from Germany and Austria should likewise be expected 
to “uproot their fondness for this damned nation and its culture, to expel its 
language from their mouths, to remove its authors from their bookshelves, to 
detest its poetry.” 

Another columnist questioned the “awkward” muse that befell two 
translators, inspiring them to translate Goethe’s Faust while Hitler’s coun- 
try was killing the Jewish people.“ The author condemned the attempt to 
rehabilitate that language, adding that one should pay heed to “the hatred 
that the survivors of Buchenwald certainly hold toward the language of the 
murderers.” This tendency, of defending the presumed sensibilities of Holo- 
caust survivors, would recur in the following decades, more often than not 
by commentators who had not experienced the Nazi oppression themselves. 
More broadly, it indicated a popular perception in the Yishuv to treat Ger- 
man culture as an evident danger, one that was rooted in many decades of 
anti-Jewish sentiments and that fully materialized in the years of Nazism. 

Such stance did not go uncontested, however. A commentator from the 
left-leaning journal A/ Ha-Mishmar rejected the assumption that whoever 
holds a “positive view” of Goethe should count as an admirer of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. Referring to the news report that the committee did not want to pay 
tribute to a German classic under the present circumstances, the columnist 
asked: “Should Goethe pay for the sins of Hitler? It is unthinkable that ex- 
perts of Hebrew literature would choose to take revenge on our behalf in this 
manner.” A commentator from Ha-Mashkif criticized the attempt “to reject 
the achievements of certain nations in the realms of culture and science. Let 


us not go down a path that is more foolish, that is worse than chauvinism, 
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and which is, in fact, closer to degeneration and madness.” The Jewish nation 
should absorb influences from foreign cultures, and translation was a major 
element of such an approach. He reminded the readers that “all nations and 
all lands have inflicted suffering on us. Let us not mark certain languages as 
legitimate or as illegitimate for translation.” Ultimately, the anti-German 
approach prevailed. In 1945, the committee convened again, this time decid- 
ing to give the prize to a translator from Yiddish into Hebrew. 

In the immediate postwar period, some Hebrew writers tackled the 
question of how the decline of German should be understood in its broader 
historical perspective, and whether and how it reflected the submission of 
German society to Nazi ideas and policies. These debates likewise were pred- 
icated on the understanding that the transformation of the German lan- 
guage mirrored the decay of German culture in its entirety. The writer Israel 
Cohen published in 1946 an essay on the “linguistic revolution” that overtook 
Germany during the years of Nazi rule. According to his account, turbulent 
times such as wars are bound to bring a multitude of changes to the vocabu- 
lary and forms of expression prevalent in a society. In the case of German, 
the negative aspects of such a revolution were strikingly dominant because 
the linguistic revolution was integral to the country’s broader “vicious dia- 
bolic scheme.” As the war came to an end, the linguistic results had become 
discernible for any observer familiar with the language and its culture: “Now 
that Germany has been occupied, and its newspapers and letters and the lan- 
guage of its orders and administration are out in the open, it has become pos- 
sible to examine and to notice what these despots have done not only to the 
culture and spirit of others, of the enslaved, but also to themselves, to Zbeir 
own language and their own culture.” The glorious language of German poets 
and thinkers “has become broken and uninhibited.” Under such conditions, 
German became “degenerated, ugly,” turning into the language of henchmen 
uttering execution commands, a language of shouts. This impression, Cohen 
added, “is not merely a Jewish sentiment that derives from a certain ‘complex’ 
towards the Germans, the murderers of its people.” Others who have been 
exposed to the German language during the war and in its aftermath, he 
noted, have also acknowledged that shift. 

Like Sokolow one decade earlier, Cohen emphasized that the brutality of 


Nazified German was not an ex nihilo occurrence. Rather, this linguistic shift 
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drew on deeply ingrained features of German style and rhetoric that had 
been in use for several decades, particularly in the military, bureaucratic, and 
political realms. This process involved not the coining of new words but turn- 
ing existing vocabulary into narrow tools for Nazi propaganda, thus empty- 
ing words of their meanings and deeper dimensions. Under Nazism, those 
persons more inclined to a gentler use of language, “who evidently existed 
during Hitler’s days, were hidden, and their influence was apparent only in- 
sofar as they ‘accepted’ the taste of officers and warlords.” And so, the dis- 
crepancy between the two Germanies became ever more apparent, for “in the 
agitated voice of Hitler it is impossible to speak the delicate and profound 
language of Goethe.” Cohen perceived German as encompassing opposing 
forces of enlightenment and destruction. The Nazification of German was a 
historical stage that tipped the balance, thus giving rise to one German tradi- 
tion at the expense of another. Cohen concluded his essay by noting that the 
collapse of the German people was made possible by the absolute corruption 
and fall of their language and culture: “There is a great deal that one could 
learn from this dreadful case. May humanity seek to learn from it!”** Cohen 
thus shifted the focus away from the German case to the broader lessons it 
raised. 

The attempt to perceive the Nazification of German as a cautionary les- 
son for other nations also appeared in an essay written by Hebrew writer and 
teacher Raphael Aronstein in 1950. Aronstein (with whom Martin Buber 
took lessons in colloquial Hebrew upon his arrival in Jerusalem”) reviewed 
LTI: The Language of the Third Reich, a work published in 1947 by Victor KI- 
emperer, a German scholar of Jewish descent. Klemperer survived the war 
years in miserable conditions and carrying out forced labor with his non- 
Jewish wife in Dresden. In 1945 he was able to flee the city, and one year later 
he published his wartime notes, in which he documented and commented 
on the transformation of the German language under Nazism.” In explain- 
ing the relevance of Klemperer’s notes to the Israeli readership, Aronstein 
invoked Klemperer’s striking observation that the language of the Third 
Reich penetrated not only the minds of the movement’s followers but also 
those of its victims. In his book, Klemperer noted how he had found himself 
employing Nazi forms of thought and expression. Aronstein detected this 


phenomenon among young German Jews immigrating to Palestine in the 
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1930s, who “unintentionally exercised their thoughts in Nazi patterns. They 
detested Nazi ideology that targeted their own people, and yet the poison of 
the form of thought trickled into their minds and operated there.” Aronstein 
introduced several key features of Klemperers book and emphasized how 
useful it was for understanding the psychological struggle a German Jew 
had to undergo amid German's transformation during these years. He also 
found much to learn from Klemperer’s prediction that the language of the 
Third Reich would remain an integral and permanent facet of the German 
language: “We understand this completely. And this affirms what we see with 
other phenomena: precisely what policy seeks to conceal, language reveals.”* 
Beyond the general insight into the decisive and yet elusive place of lan- 
guage in politics, Aronstein emphasized that the lessons of German’s Nazifi- 
cation also bore significance for those concerned with the status of language 
in the newly founded state of Israel: “We too have gone through a war. Our 
literature and press also show signs of a ‘new tongue, of special expressions 
that allude to dangers. At times—shockingly and shamefully—such expres- 
sions resonate terms from the LTI, and it would be appropriate to take heed 
of these occurrences—not only with regard to the themes of such expres- 
sions but also with regard to their underlying spirit. This ought to be done 
through designated education that would nullify the value of the ‘chauvinis- 
tic language’ and the value of its pillars.” Writing in the aftermath of the 1948 
war, Aronstein saw Israeli society as facing a threat of latent brutalization 
of language and culture. His reflections on the potential parallels between 
Germany and other nations testify to a considerable openness to consider 
the lessons of Nazism as potentially applying to the nascent Israeli state. 
The German language in this sense not only represented the brutalization of 
German society but also served as an example of how language bears witness 


to the moral decline of society. 


The Problem of Hearing German 


In the first years of its existence, Israel carried out an informal boycott of 
German in the country’s public sphere, not allowing it to be recited, sung, 
or spoken in official and cultural venues. The boycott, however, was regularly 
challenged.” The debates on boycotting the German language were often 


part of broader political struggles in Israel, and the arguments for and against 
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hearing German in public frequently reverted to older disputes in the Jewish 
world concerning the danger and allure of the German language. 

Already during the war period some activists and writers argued that 
at a time when the German language was the vehicle of vitriolic antisemi- 
tism, Jews should not tolerate its presence. The Revisionist journalist Shalom 
Rosenfeld commented on the declaration by the Czech prime minister-in- 
exile that he would not speak German until victory was achieved, choosing 
to give a lecture in Oxford in Latin. Rosenfeld anticipated that this mea- 
sure would be written off in the Jewish world as silly, chauvinistic, a sense- 
less “boycott of Heine’s language and a revenge against Goethe’s language.” 
Rosenfeld detected a certain leniency among Jews toward German and its 
cultural status. Naturally, he admitted, language itself is not to blame. And yet, 
“this honest gentile’s position is closer to my heart than the position of our 
wise Jews. Given the atrocious reality, as the tongue of Heine is being used 
day in, day out to express hatred and venom against our people in Goebbels’ 
radio and in Streicher’s Der Szürmer, amid the fact that precisely in our own 
land the language of the enemy is omnipresent—the Czech statesman's deed 
should serve us as inspiration.” Another journalist associated the willing- 
ness to hear German in Palestine with previous Jewish assimilatory currents: 
“We remember well the destructive actions of our Germanizers in Lemberg, 
Prague, and Budapest, against the will of a population mostly Magyar or 
Slavic. Something similar happens here too.”® The author invoked an image 
of urban Habsburg Jews as naive, assimilating, and pro-German in order to 
paint in hostile colors the political proclivities of German immigrants. 

The State of Israel did not issue an official boycott of the German lan- 
guage, but its institutions acted on a principled rejection of German.” In 
1951, Ha-Emet, the periodical of the Israeli liberal party (and a political hub 
of German immigrants), planned to invite the German actor Albert Basser- 
man, an eighty-five-year-old non-Jewish actor who left Germany with his 
Jewish wife in 1934 and openly opposed the Nazi regime. Basserman’s cre- 
dentials did not help the organizers, as the Film and Theater Board—the 
Israeli cultural censor—refused to permit an artistic performance in German. 
Moshe Sharett, the minister of foreign affairs, pleaded to the minister of the 
interior, Moshe Shapira, to put pressure on the committee to reconsider its 


decision given the actor’s impeccable record. In a letter to Shapira, Sharett 
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noted that German should be seen as “one of the official and national lan- 
guages of a country which is friendly to Israel, and with whom we have tight 
diplomatic and economic relations.” Sharett was referring here to Basser- 
man’s home at the time—Switzerland. He thus attempted to separate the 
language from its speakers, and even to distinguish German's capacity as the 
language of Germany from its capacity as the language of other German- 
speaking populations. 

Sharett’s efforts, however, came to a naught. The committee declined 
Sharett’s definition of German as the language of “a friendly state” and deter- 
mined that it “stands by its position not to allow public artistic performances 
in the German language.”°* Considering Basserman’s anti-Nazi past, the 
committee allowed the actor to perform “reading events” in private, “closed 
venues” only. In the right-wing periodical Heru¢, a commentator attempted 
to instigate moral panic: “Soon enough the ‘pure’ German language (not that 
of the Ostjuden) will be heard in front of thousands (in ‘closed circles’) who 
yearn for the culture of the murderers.” 

Later in 1952, Pinhas Rosen, minister of justice, conveyed his support of 
the position of the conductor of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra that Is- 
raeli performers should be allowed to sing German lyrics in Gustav Mahler’s 
Second Symphony. Departing from the stance of the Film and Theater Board, 
German-born Rosen believed that the government should not “officially op- 
pose the performance .. . in the German language.”® The first steps toward 
normalization between Israel and West Germany and a number of collabora- 
tions in the realms of education and science further contributed to a partial 
loosening of the boycott. In 1954, it was reported that an Israeli delegate of 
the Jewish Agency visiting Zurich faced an audience of local Jewish youth 
who did not understand English. The delegate refused to speak in German, 
but a compromise was reached: he gave his lecture in Kongressdeutsch, “which 
has some resemblance to Swiss-German.”® In September 1959, a furor arose 
in the Hebrew media over the decision of Kol Ha-Musika, the Israeli clas- 
sical music radio station, to play pieces sung in German. A columnist pro- 
tested the decision, saying it might hurt the feelings of many Israelis. In a 
letter to Davar, Hugo Bergmann responded: “I would like to note that there 
are in Israel also people for whom declaring a boycott on a language—on 


the language in which Goethe and Herzl thought and wrote, in which the 
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Zionist congresses were held until the establishment of Israel—generates a 
feeling of shame and disgrace. Ko/ Ha-Musika should consider these people’s 
feelings too.”°® Bergmann? letter evoked several critical responses, including 
one from the popular essayist and poet Nathan Alterman. ‘The latter argued 
that it was reasonable for members of the Jewish people to be particularly 
sensitive to a language whose words “were used until not so long ago for the 
task of exterminating the Jews.”° Bergmann, who in the 1910s and 1920s had 
stood firm in his encouragement of Buber and German Zionists to overcome 
their attachment to the German language and to immerse themselves in He- 
brew, found himself compelled in the postwar period to defend the right of 
German to be heard in public. 

The near absence of German from the Israeli public sphere came to 
an end with the 1961 Eichmann Trial, an event to which Israeli authori- 
ties strived to draw as much attention as possible. In May 1960 Israeli se- 
cret services captured former Nazi official Adolf Eichmann in a suburb of 
Buenos Aires. As an officer at the Reich Main Security Office, Eichmann 
planned and oversaw the systematic deportations of Jews to concentration 
camps. After the war, he lived under false identity in Argentina until an 
intelligence tip allowed the Israeli state to bring him to trial in Israel for 
the crimes he had committed. The Israeli government under David Ben- 
Gurion wished to imbue the trial with historical and pedagogical signifi- 
cance, demonstrating the magnitude of the destruction of European Jewry 
and exhibiting Israel’s commitment to bring Nazi criminals to justice. The 
trial also provided Eichmann with the opportunity to plead for his inno- 
cence in his own words. Parts of the trial were transmitted live on radio, and 
it was recorded on camera.” Segments of the trial were shown regularly 
in cinemas (television had not yet been introduced into the country). The 
event received extensive coverage and gripped Israeli society and the Jewish 
world from the beginning of the trial in April 1961 until Eichmann’s execu- 
tion in the following year. 

A major practical challenge in the conduct of the trial concerned the 
administration of the languages spoken in it. The Jerusalem District Court 
stated, “The Eichmann Trial will be conducted in the Hebrew language,” 
but participants used several languages, including English, German, and 


Yiddish. The proceedings were translated in real time to German, French, 
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and English. Proceedings conducted in German and other languages were 
translated simultaneously into Hebrew. 

During the preparations for the trial, “Bureau 06,” the special police unit 
preparing the body of evidence against Eichmann, tasked several officers 
with the assignment of preparing a dictionary of German terms and concepts 
into Hebrew (fig. 10).” This was to ensure uniformity in the Hebrew transla- 
tions of documents from the Nazi administration. Most of the dictionary, 
about sixty pages long, was dedicated to bureaucratic and technical terms, 
but the dictionary was also a sustained effort to translate the numerous terms 
and euphemisms specific to the Nazi apparatus, such as “Arization” (4ris- 
ierung), “Ancestral heritage” (Ahnenerbe, translated into Hebrew as moreshet 
avot), “Law for the Protection of Blood” (Blutschutzgesetz), “Settlement of 
the Jewish problem” (Bereinigung des Judenproblems), “Forced sterilization” 
(Zwangssterilisierung), “Subhumanness” (Untermenschtum), “de-Judaize” 
(entjuden), and “Germanization” (Eindeutschung). 

Shalom Rosenfeld, who covered the trial for Maariv, noted after examin- 
ing the dictionary that the various entries reveal “the pompous, Teutonic, ar- 
rogant, threatening terminology that the sick Nazi mind invented in the days 
of great darkness of the German culture and the German language.”” As 
the trial began, Eichmann's voice in the courtroom fascinated the audience. 
When he responded to the first questions concerning his guilt—Im Sinne 
der Anklage, nicht schuldig (“not guilty as charged”)—Rosenfeld transcribed 
the German words into Hebrew letters, noting the “serenity, monotonous 
tone, with only the word ‘nicht’ being emphasized.” Another commentator 
noted that “the German language was heard here, and it was heard also there. 
In the camps. In the ghettos. How strange.”* Other reporters transcribed 
into Hebrew letters Eichmann’s word Jawohl when the latter was asked to 
confirm his identity.”° Shabtai Teveth, writing for Haaretz, noted however 
that the moment was anticlimactic in how it normalized Eichmann: “And 
suddenly it appeared that the shocking and the inconceivable has turned into 
a presence that speaks in the language of humans, from now on the interac- 
tion was to be conducted using normal words, all of which could be found in 
a dictionary.”” 

On the following day, when prosecutor Gideon Hausner played in the 


courtroom a recording of Eichmann’s interrogation by the Israeli police, 
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FIGURE Io. A page from a dictionary of German terms prepared by the Israeli 


Police before the Eichmann Trial. From: Milon nivim, munahim, u’vituyim 
meyuhdaim le’hakalat tirgumo ha-ahid shel homer ha-re‘ayot basafa ha-germanit 
(Jerusalem: Israel Police, n.d. [1961]). National Library of Israel, 2017 A 14959=2. 
Courtesy of the National Library of Israel. 
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Rosenfeld described the scene: “Eichmann’s voice produced an echo as if it 
were coming from a deep grave.” A commentator for Davar, Moshe Tavor, 
noticed the proximity between Eichmann and Hitler’s German as it emerged 
from the recorded interrogation: “The same Viennese dialect, same mixture 
of typical Austrian vocabulary and Nazi jargon, same rolling ‘r—in short, 
the voice of his master.”” Two days later, Tavor noted that Eichmann’s use 
of the verb verkraften, denoting the administrative ability to “process” the de- 
portations of the hundreds of thousands of Jews, revealed Eichmann's root- 
edness in “the vocabulary of the SS and the Gestapo.”®° Tavor noted that 
“Eichmann’s vocabulary is taken to a large degree from the vocabulary of the 
Nazis.” Despite the years passed, “Eichmann continues to think through the 
categories of the Nazi order.”*! 

Other commentators associated Eichmann’s discernible ways of expres- 
sion with mere tediousness: “The voice is deep, dim, monolithic. . . . Dozens 
of foreign reporters ... have come here especially to hear him . . ., and now 
they sit in the courtroom, the many reporters and the audience, impatiently, 
witnessing their decaying alertness and diminishing expectation, as they are 
yawning. ... All that he says, whatever he explains in long, convoluted, Ger- 
man sentences, is so utterly predictable, that it leaves no room for drama.”* 
Elsewhere Eichmann’s voice was described as haunting, “the metal voice of 


”83 In Davar, 


a machine ...,a voice that brings back echoes from the past. 
a commentator noted that the defense lawyers were pursuing their efforts 
“entirely in clumsy German, filled with sub-clauses and grammatical notes, 
a painful German crashed in this trial by obscene distortions.”** On the 
following day, Shmuel Shnitser described the pain involved in listening to 
Eichmann’s “sticky paste of words,” produced by his “sickly verbosity, grey 
dullness and painful dwelling in details of his [recorded] testimony.” Shnitser 
believed that Eichmann’s psychological relation to the German language is 
of profound importance, providing him with the ability to make use of its 
“capacity of composing lengthy sentences, of its impossible syntax, of its cer- 
emonial and flowery vocabulary.” Another writer remarked that those who 
did not speak German were at a disadvantage in deciphering the Eichmann 
riddle: “Only those who are able to follow Eichmann’s convoluted sentences 
and those who can assess his desperate efforts to express himself adequately 


can move a step closer to sorting this question.” Hannah Arendt, reporting 
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about the trial for the New Yorker, similarly noted that Eichmann’s German 
was marked by the use of bureaucratic jargon and empty stock phrases, prov- 
ing his inability to produce a clear thought: “Some of the comedy cannot 
be conveyed in English, because it lies in Eichmann’s heroic fight with the 
German language, which invariably defeats him.” Eichmann’s German was 
thus a sensational aspect of the trial, as it appeared to capture the Nazi mind- 
set more than the content of his answers. Eichmann turned ideas of Nazi 
German into an unmediated experience for his listeners. 

Both in its symbolic significance and in practical terms, German was cen- 
tral to the conduct of the trial and the efforts to prove Eichmann's guilt. The 
process of questioning Eichmann relied considerably on the prosecution's 
ability to prove that Nazi terms and euphemisms—as they appeared in the 
pertinent documentation and in the defendant’s own testimony—indicated 
Eichmann’s premeditated effort to coordinate the mass killing of European 
Jews. In one session, Eichmann was asked to clarify the meaning of Sonder- 
behandlung (“special treatment”), a term that appeared in a Reich Main Se- 
curity Office correspondence with Eichmann’s signature.°® He denied that 
the term stood for killing, insisting that it had different meanings, including 
nonlethal ones, such as “Germanization” of ethnic Poles.® In another part of 
the questioning, Eichmann was asked to explain the significance of the term 
“prompt” (schlagartig) with regard to the deportation of the entire Jewish 
population of Budapest.” Elsewhere Eichmann argued that the words Ver- 
nichtung (“destruction”) and Ausrottung (“eradication”) as used by Hitler and 
the Nazi regime in 1939 did not denote the physical destruction but merely 
the political destruction of Judaism.” The prosecutor mentioned Eichmann’s 
written use of the term entkapitalisieren (“decapitalize”) when referring to the 
systematic impoverishing of Viennese Jews.” In another section, the mean- 
ing of the term Endlösung (“Final Solution”) as it had been used in 1941 was 
the subject of an exchange between Hausner and Eichmann, as the latter 
claimed that it had denoted deportation to Madagascar, not systematic kill- 
ing.” In other sessions, the judges asked Eichmann to clarify bureaucratic 
terms, such as federführend or Funktionsbefehl.* Hausner also asked Eich- 
mann to clarify what Umsiedlung (“resettlement”) and Evakuierung (“evacu- 


ation”) denoted in different documents.” The listeners of the trial were thus 
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introduced to the striking significance of Nazi terminology and linguistic 
concealment to the planning and practice of destroying European Jewry. 

Matters of terminology were also addressed extensively in the testimo- 
nies of witnesses, who introduced both the administrative language of the 
ghettos and the camps, as well as the slang developed by those interned there. 
Yehiel Dinur, an Auschwitz survivor, described himself as one who had been 
a Muselman in the camp, a term coined by inmates in Auschwitz to describe 
prisoners who were no longer able to stand on their feet and respond to real- 
ity; walking dead, whose crawling resembled a praying Muslim.” Other tes- 
timonies introduced terms specific to the Nazi management of deportations 
and concentration camps. The witness David Wdowiriski mentioned the 
Umschlagplatz, from which deportations to concentration camps took place.” 
Another witness introduced a host of terms denoting the structures of the 
Auschwitz concentration camp, such as the Kinderblock (children block), 
Familienlager (family camp), Strafkommando (policing unit), and Blockälteste 
(block elder). Another Auschwitz survivor, Raya Kagan, who was assigned 
administrative tasks in the camp, was asked specifically about Nazi euphe- 
misms designating the killing of Jews.”® Such terms were already introduced 
to readership of historiography of the Holocaust and in literature produced 
by Holocaust survivors, but the trial brought the Nazi language in an audi- 
tory form to a mass audience. 

Nazi German, however, was not the only type of German that was heard 
in the courtroom. ‘The logistical setup of the trial was designed to enable 
communication between German and Hebrew speakers, even though the 
main participants could speak German: all three judges were born and raised 
in Germany, Eichmann and his lawyers communicated exclusively in Ger- 
man, and the prosecutor, Gideon Hausner, was born in 1915 in Galicia and 
was quite proficient in German. While the simultaneous translation rendered 
discussions with the defendant and his lawyers accessible to the wider audi- 
ence, it did not have a facilitating function for the trial’s protagonists. 

When the judges sought to address the defendant, they had to wait for 
the translators to deliver their words from Hebrew to German and vice versa, 
who occasionally misunderstood or mistranslated the original. In a num- 


ber of cases in which the judges noted such mistakes, they intervened and 
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FIGURE 11. Adolf Eichmann (wearing headphones) and the three judges. 


Source: Government Press Office. Courtesy of Massuah, 
International Institute for Holocaust Studies. 


corrected the translation. Sometimes the judges decided to simply save the 
hassle. In one case in which Eichmann failed to answer Judge Moshe Lan- 
dau’s question, Landau interjected, “Perhaps TI explain it in German,” re- 
peating the question in German and afterward returning to Hebrew.” In 
other cases, a judge noted Eichmann’s obscure terms, asking him to choose “a 
clearer term in German” in his response (fig. 11).!°° 

The ceaseless translations turned the trial into an event that involved 
long pauses every step of the way. In some cases, the prosecutor and the 
judges chose not to embrace the imperative of conducting the trial in He- 
brew. Prosecutor Hausner frequently resorted to German when interrogating 


Eichmann, in particular when raising follow-up questions or when seized 
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with anger.!°! When Hausner appeared to be impatient with Eichmann’s 
convoluted and evasive answers, he turned directly to German. In one case, 
he shouted: “Haben Sie es gesagt? ja oder nein?” (“Did you say it? Yes or 
no?”)./°? Hausner’s and the judges’ linguistic shifts were scarcely recorded in 
the published protocols.!% 

Upon the completion of the prosecutor and defense attorney’s statements, 
the judges were given the opportunity to ask Eichmann any questions they 
thought required further clarification. It was in this context that the façade 
of a linguistic barrier between judges and defendant was entirely abandoned. 
Judge Yitzhak Raveh began by saying in Hebrew: “I will ask you a few ques- 
tions in German,” after which he turned his face to Eichmann and took off 
his glasses. What followed was a lengthy exchange between the two, held in 
German. Raveh’s decision may have been related not only to time constraints 
and impatience but also to the topic on which he decided to focus. His con- 
cluding questions did not involve Eichmann’s deeds and whereabouts in his 
official capacity, but pertained to Eichmann’s conscience and moral convic- 
tions. Raveh invoked an early comment Eichmann had made in the inter- 
rogation, in which he said that his unalloyed commitment to the Nazi law 
was a result of his understanding of Kant’s categorical imperative, which, for 
Eichmann, meant the individual's exhibiting of committed lawfulness. It was 
on this statement that Raveh sought to dwell, not only exploring Eichmann’s 
dubious understanding of Kant but also inquiring how it squared with the 
kind of actions in which he had engaged—organizing a mass killing of inno- 
cent human beings. On this matter, Raveh’s didactic line of questioning left 
Eichmann little room to maneuver, until he admitted that in his capacity as 
a Nazi officer he did not follow Kant’s imperative.'* Raveh’s direct dialogue 
with Eichmann in their shared language proved one of the few instances in 
which Eichmann admitted a certain personal responsibility for his actions. 

After this exchange, the linguistic dam could no longer be rebuilt. Judge 
Benjamin Halevy started his series of questions by stating, “I will also allow 
myself to deviate from the Hebrew order of the trial and ask the defen- 
dant in his own language,” without adding any other justification.!® The 
presiding judge, Moshe Landau, who was the last to ask his questions, fol- 
lowed suit, although he decided to ask his question in Hebrew and then 


immediately translate it by himself into German.’ During these few hours, 
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the courtroom was a German-speaking room, where the Nazi perpetrator 
conversed with the Israeli judges—all Jewish immigrants and refugees from 
Germany—in their mother tongue. 

‘The trial proved a remarkable encounter in which the different meanings 
of German met in Jerusalem. Ideas of German as the language of Nazi bru- 
tality received their performative validation. Yet German also appeared as the 
lingua franca of Central European Jewry, and as a vehicle through which the 
Israeli juridical court exercised its power. It is therefore not merely a symbolic 
factor that the trial was profoundly multilingual and heavily Germanophone; 
this fact added a crucial sensory dimension to the listeners’ encounter and 
reencounter with the German and Jewish pasts. The Eichmann trial granted 
German a degree of audibility unprecedented in the short history of the 
State of Israel. It signaled a gradual process of demystification of German in 
the Israeli public realm, as Nazi German was consigned to a defensive, weak 
position. 

The open contacts between Israel and West Germany—reaching a peak 
with the establishment of full diplomatic relations in 1965—affirmed Israel’s 
de facto recognition of “a different Germany.” At the same time, German 
continued to be imbued with loaded meanings, often standing at the heart of 
disputes over cooperation with German individuals or consumption of Ger- 
man cultural goods.! In 2000, the speaker of the Knesset decided to invite 
the German president Johannes Rau to deliver a speech in German in the 
Knesset. One Knesset member said, “The time has not come for the German 
language to be heard over the Knesset’s podium.”!® Another member, Dov 
Shilansky, who in 1952 plotted to plant a bomb in Tel Aviv in protest of the 
reparations agreement, called the decision “a desecration of the memory of 
the Holocaust.” Rau was well aware of the sensitivity, and began his Ger- 
man speech by proclaiming, “I do understand what it means for some of you, 
in this honorable hall, to hear the German language,” thanking the Israeli 
Knesset for inviting him nonetheless.!° 

In 2005, Knesset member and Holocaust survivor Tommy Lapid ad- 
dressed the German president Horst Köhler before the latter’s speech in 
German. Lapid noted that “German is the language of Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Eichmann, but it is also the language of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. For this 


reason, Mr. President, when we are inviting you to deliver a speech in the 
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Knesset, we cannot prevent you from speaking in German.” Köhler began 
his speech with a few sentences of gratitude uttered in carefully recited He- 
brew.!!! Three years later, Chancellor Angela Merkel also began her speech 
with a few words in Hebrew, thanking the hosts for allowing her to speak in 
her mother tongue." This short tradition involved recognizing a persistent 
emotional and political sensitivity among parts of Israeli and Jewish audi- 


ences, for whom the sound of German evoked a violent past. 


Conclusion 


Historically, German was not the only language that served perpetrators of 
mass killing of Jews. Consider the role of Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian in 
the anti-Jewish pogroms of the late nineteenth century, the First World War, 
and the Russian Revolution. The 1903 pogrom of Kishinev sent shock waves 
across the Jewish world." The culpability of the language of the perpetra- 
tors, however, did not become a factor in Jewish historical memory. Granted, 
the systematic killing carried out by the Nazis exceeded in its methods and 
results all other cases of anti-Jewish violence. The modern means of pro- 
paganda used by the Nazi regime also imbued the German language with 
a sensory dimension that distinguished it from other historical cases. Still, 
the prewar and postwar texts discussed in this chapter do suggest that it was 
not only the emotional response to the Nazi violence that made German a 
sensitive matter in Jewish societies; the intensity and multivalence of the re- 
sponses to German's Nazification had to do with German's multiple roles in 
modern Jewish history. Indeed, already in the 1880s and 1890s, as shown ear- 
lier, Jewish nationalists protested the ubiquity of German in Jewish societies 
by associating the language with antisemitism. The Nazification of German 
tapped into an existing trope in Jewish nationalism. 

Moreover, it was not Holocaust survivors that mostly disseminated the 
notion that German had to be forbidden, but rather politicians, journalists, 
and thinkers from different backgrounds, who did not necessarily experience 
the Nazi regime firsthand. Indeed, the rejection of German's presence—in 
its written, spoken, and heard forms—had a political subtext, albeit not a 
uniform one. German played an important role in Jewish nationalists’ rep- 
resentations of antisemitic violence after 1933, often serving to enhance or 


downplay German's meanings in history. 
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In 1971, upon reading a quip in an Israeli newspaper degrading the Ger- 
man language, Hugo Bergmann wrote in his diary: “We university teachers 
endeavor to tell our students, morning and evening: learn German! Not just 
for German alone, but rather because your ignorance of German cuts you off 
from six generations of Jewish culture. Without knowledge of German you 
cannot read the most important thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, you cannot read Herzl’s diaries, the protocols of Zionist congresses, 
Auto-Emancipation, nor Kafka, nor Max Brod and naturally, not Schelling 
and not Kant and not Goethe and not Schopenhauer and not Fichte and 
not ..., and not (without end).”"4 A Prague-born Zionist, a German- 
speaking immigrant to Palestine, a professor of philosophy, and a translator 
of Kant into Hebrew, Bergmann was alarmed by the rejection of German in 
Israeli society. The lamenting tone in his diary entry attests to a sad realiza- 
tion: German, a language that until recently had been fundamental to Jewish 


life, had turned into a foreign language. 


EPILOGUE 


The Jewish history of the German language encapsulates the history of Eu- 
ropean Jews in the modern period. As a vehicle of emancipation, German 
represented the promise of integration into Central European societies. As a 
language of education and science, it promoted secularization and acquisition 
of universal knowledge across the Jewish world. As a language of diplomacy 
and activism, it was key to the conduct of modern Jewish politics. As a lan- 
guage of German nationalism and Nazism, it was the vehicle of antisemitic 
persecution. 

The place of German in modern Jewish history encompassed both practi- 
cal and symbolic meanings, inextricably tied up with each other. The tensions 
and contradictions embedded in German were made particularly visible in 
the history of Jewish nationalism. The relation of Jewish nationalists to Ger- 
man was not simply affirmative or negative, functional or emotional. Indeed, 
mixed and conflicting views concerning German and its merit bore upon 
each other as Jewish nationalists formulated and disseminated their cause. 
The story of German in Jewish history thus defies binaries of insider and 
outsider, at home and in exile, assimilated and unassimilated, and, indeed, 
Jewish and non-Jewish. German was in this respect a reflection of the mod- 
ern Jewish diasporic condition. 

In Jewish political affairs, German was a language of power but not 


necessarily a language of the powerful. Before the Holocaust, the internal 
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hierarchy of Jewish multilingualism, involving Hebrew, Yiddish, German, 
and other languages, was in constant flux. The prestigious status of German 
in the Zionist Congress at the turn of the twentieth century differed signifi- 
cantly from its position in Jewish politics between the two world wars. The 
impact of Hebraism and Yiddishism on Jewish political activism in Palestine, 
Eastern Europe, and the United States meant that the usage of German 
came to be accompanied increasingly by an apologetic tone. Under such con- 
ditions, questioning the merit of German or refusing to use it were also ways 
of exercising political power over rival factions within Jewish nationalism. 

The Zionist effort to establish a Hebrew-speaking, self-governing com- 
munity in Palestine posed significant challenges to the place of German as an 
emblematic language of Jewish political culture. However, it was the rise of 
Nazi Germany and the physical destruction of European Jewry that brought 
the Jewish history of the German language to an end. Postwar Jewish inter- 
national politics aligned with the prevailing linguistic order, in which En- 
glish served as the primary global language.' The majority of Eastern Euro- 
pean Yiddish-speakers were murdered in the course of the war, and broader 
political and generational shifts in postwar Jewish diaspora communities 
rendered the prewar Yiddishist agenda largely obsolete.” The Jewish language 
question was gone. After decades in which Jewish nationalists resorted fre- 
quently to German when discussing “serious matters,” in the early postwar 
period German became the language that one could speak only in private. 
The main legacy that German continued to carry in Jewish politics and cul- 
ture was its function as the language of antisemitism, whose public presence 
among Jews was no longer to be tolerated. 

Although German turned into a forbidden, suppressed language, it did 
not manifest any existing political threat. In the State of Israel, it was rather 
Arabic that the political establishment saw as constituting a potential danger, 
a language whose learning and use among Jews should be confined mainly to 
security purposes. This tendency had already figured in Jewish-Arab relations 
in Palestine under late Ottoman and British rule, but it became dominant 
with the violent escalation of the conflict in the 1930s and through the 1948 
war.* Setting aside the substantial differences between the status of Arabic 
and German in modern Jewish history, one point of resemblance is worth 


noting. The quest for Jewish national sovereignty involved a steady process 
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of forgetting languages that had built up the Jewish diasporic experience. 
The Jewish history of Arabic, similarly to German, included continuous, pro- 
found immersion of Jewish individuals and communities in Arab cultures 
over centuries, producing varieties of Judeo-Arabic dialects, vibrant Jewish 
communities of native Arabic speakers, a copious Arabic-language canon of 
Jewish literature, philosophy, and science, and numerous forms of everyday 
interaction with Muslim and Christian Arabic speakers. The history of Jews 
and the Arabic language, too, has been overshadowed by violence. 

‘The formation of Jewish national sovereignty and the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict made it ever more common to perceive Arabic as a language anti- 
thetical to Jews’ rights and to Jewish nationhood, a threat from within and 
without. Yet such a perception elides the centuries-long cohabitation of Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine and other parts of the Middle East.’ The ongoing 
efforts of the Israeli state to ensure the supremacy of Hebrew over Arabic 
echoes earlier efforts of Jewish nationalists to combat the presence of Jew- 
ish diaspora languages in Palestine and Israel. While the establishment of 
modern nation-states often entails the suppression of dialects and minority 
languages, in Israel this suppression has involved the unlearning of signifi- 
cant aspects of Jewish history and culture. 

German has largely disappeared from the Jewish political sphere. How- 
ever, its story captures the vicissitudes of modern Jewish history and the 
competing efforts to articulate a future of Jewish nationhood in, with, and 


against German. 
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